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HEN the Public and Separate School Boards ‘‘dallied in 
the amber moonlight” of Sturgeon Falls, a _religio- 
commercial foundling was the result, and the mis- 

begotten thing, called a “deal,” was promptly carried in a 
Roman Catholic basket to the Legislature, where it was 
promptly and unanimously legitimatized. When the seandal- 
ous story reached the newspapers, some of them not only 
approved the legitimization of the brat, but praised it as a 
well-formed and healthy thing. As a matter of fact, the 
foundling was the product of the lust of both parents for 
money collected as taxes, and the origin and lineage of any 
offspring of harlotry could not be worse. Since both political 
parties in the Legislature rushed joyously forward to make 
dhe miserable thing look respectable and endow it with the 
sum arranged upon by the contracting parties when the act 
of prostitution took place, many protests have been heard, 
and all sorts of defences have been made. The most short- 
sighted politicians and churchmen, had they thought for a 
moment, or cared a cuss, must have seen that they were 
proceeding to make possible and popular, improper relations 
between bonus-hunting tramps and those coy municipal maid- 
ens who handle the share of taxes set apart for the Public and 
Separate schools. Already an instance resulting from the 
indefensible Sturgeon Falls episode is reported from St. Cath- 
arines. On Wednesday a special despatch to the “Globe” an- 
nounced that “a special meeting of the Separate School Board 
has been called for the purpose of discussing the board’s rela- 
tion to the proposed bonus to the Ross Manufacturing Com- 
pany. For some time past the Separate school supporters have 
felt that they had suffered an injustice in the matter of bon- 
uses and exemptions, but have never felt like bringing the 
matter up. The recent action of the Sturgeon Falls Separate 
School Board has, however, given them good grounds for look- 
ing for a.remedy in the matter. According to the last report 
of the Minister of Education the Separate School Board of the 
city was providing for the education of nearly one-quarter of 
the children, while the Separate school supporters had only 
about an eighth of the assessable property of the city. In 
addition to this, in cases of bonuses, the Separate school sup- 
porters had to pay their proportion of the bonus or exemption, 
as the case might be, but at the same time the school tax 
which accrued from these bonused institutions went to the 
Public School Board, and the Separate schools got nothing.” 
The fact that school taxes can only be legally diverted to 
the Separate School Board by petition of the one taxed has 
long been the main defence offered for the existence of Separ- 
ate schools; the illegality and indecency of “holding up” com- 
panies or individuals for any purpose is certainly recognized ; 
the swapping of votes by Separate school supporters for public 
taxes to be given to a concern asking a bonus on condition of 
receiving a rebate in the shape of money to be used for the 
Separate schools, must strike every intelligent person as a 
dangerous and corrupt proposition. For instance, let us sup- 
pose that the taxpayers of Bigotville consist of one hundred 
families of non-Catholics with five hundred children, and two 
hundred families of Roman Catholics with a thousand children. 
A proposition is made to bonus a factory attracted by the 
water power. The non-Catholics are in the minority in num- 
bers, but bear a greater share of the taxes. The Roman Cath- 
clies say they will oppose the bonus unless they get their 
share of the school taxes levied on the proposed, factory. The 
non-Catholics must consent or the bonus cannot be carried. I 
am oO) | to bonuses and exemption from taxation of every 
kind t they deplefco public funds, yet I can see that such a 
proposition, taking the relative number of the two sets of 
children into account, seems fair if we acknowledge that Sepa- 
1ate schools have a right to receive any portion of the public 
funds. This — I deny. School taxes are not levied on or 
in respect to children, but on property; the childless pay as 
high a rate as those with a dozen youngsters. Separate schools 
are a bad thing in a community, dividing, as has often been 
pointed out, even the children into hostile camps. No Act 
of the Legislature can abolish them; a change in the articles 
of Confederation can alone rectify the mistake made by the 
Province many years 
I am accused of being a bigot for having always urged that 
a popular vote should be taken and a petition for a change 
.in this article of Confederation demanded. When we admit a 
ong thing into our political system these corrupt eruptions 
it be expected. For many years the Conservative party in 
rovince, headed by the then Mr. W. R. Meredith, fought, 
&t to have the Separate schools abolished, but to prevent the 
extension of the system and to check the encroachments 
directed by the hierarchy which were being made upon the 


liberties of the citizens, who were in many cases unwillingly | 


torced to be the supporters of Separate schools. Here in To- 
ronto, in the time of Archbishop Lynch, a fight was made in an 
election of Separate school trustees against the secular wing 
of the Church, who opposed the nomination and practical elec- 
tion of all the trustees by the hierarchy. Of course the cleri- 
cal section, personified by the late T. W. Anglin, won. The 
next fight, if I remember correctly, was in Peterborough, 
where the Separate schoolhouse was claimed as Church pro- 
perty, and the hierarchy won. The next was in Ottawa, where 
the clerics claimed to own the teachers and to control the 
curriculum of the Separate schools, and of course the clerics 
won as against the more liberal Catholics. Afterwards, in 
Kingston, Archbishop Cleary claimed the children as Church 
property, and under pains of anathema directed his parish- 
ioners to send their youngsters to the Separate instead of the 
Public schools. So the fight of aggression was continued by 
the Church until the Conservative party, by its strenuous 
resistance, put some courage into the Liberal Government, 
who undertook to reform the French-Canadian schools in the 
border townships, made the system of inspection better, com- 
pelled the use of improved text-books and better qualified 
teachers, and so restrained the clergy for the time being that 
a material advancement was made in the condition of the Sep- 
arate schools. On the retirement of Mr. Meredith from the 
leadership his successor, speaking at a ward meeting in this 
city, intimated that the anti-Separate school movement had 
been little better than an election dodge, and from that mo- 
ment the Opposition in this province began a silent but sick- 
ening hunt for Roman Catholic votes. The Provincial Gov- 
ernment continued their resistance to Roman Catholic demands 
as long as they could, but the attitude of the Opposition as 
they waited with open arms, or crept, cringing on their bellies, 
to welcome anything or anybody that came from the Church 
camp, made our Roman Catholic brethren and fellow-citizens 
feel that they owned the earth, and they, or at least their 
leaders, have been “hunting for things” ever since with a 
greed which has been astounding. Their plan of campaign is an 
old one. As a Church they make demands of political and 
municipal bodies which have no right to listen to the peti- 
tion of any sectarian body.’ When these demands are refused 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic se¢tion immediately raise 
the cry of bigotry and assert that their just request has been 
turned down because of their religion. Nobody likes to be 
ealled a bigot, and non-Roman Catholics are too prone to give 
undue favors to those making preposterous demands in the 
name of the Church in order to escape the accusation of 
fanaticism. Recently in our High School Board, before it was 
united with the other school boards, the trustees were bullied 
into accepting the application of a young lady whose qualifica- 
tions were not considered equal to the situation she desired. 
Even the “Globe” said it was a disgraceful proceeding. Later 
on, under the new board, it was discovered that this teacher 
was not satisfactory, and she was requested to resign. Fol- 
lowing bad counsel, she refused, and an injunction was served 
to prevent her dismissal. The injunction was promptly 
dismissed, but the incident shows that the hierarchy and 
those who desire to be noticed and approved by their spirit- 
ual leaders are willing to attempt “government by injunc- 
tion.” The whole business is bad, and it is evident that an- 
other sturdy attempt will have to be made to check the en 
croachments of this over-zealous Church. 

I have no doubt that the Roman Catholics consider they 
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are right; in common with tens of thousands of others in this 
province, I am firmly convinced that they are mistaken, that 
their methcds are mediaeval, and the esult to the community 
and to the body politic of their con: % and noisy attempts 
to be considered as a separate class’ mt e disastrous. More- 
over, these methods must be opposedjwapd we must disregard 
all accusations of bigotry and be deaf taunts and sneers 
while we oppose a body which is now boldly inserting itself 
into municipal politics to obtain public taxes as a payment of 
their support of “bonus propositions.” Cynical politicians have 
been prone to say that the Roman Catholic vote has to be 
bought every election, not perhaps by money, but by the pro- 
mise of favors, by the distribution of offices, and by the wider 
opening of gates which political reformers for centuries have 
been trying to close against sectarian incursions. 

What is the attitude of the two political parties of this pro- 
vince in this regard? In the Sturgeon Falls matter both were 
equally indecent in their haste to yield to an improper de- 
mand. The present eondition of the Government majority 
made it impossible for a Cabinet, hanging on with its eye- 
brows, to resist. Probably the Opposition, with its 
tongue hanging out with thirst for office, was willing 
tc do anything that even the devil could suggest to gain a 
party advantage. That there was an entiré absence of political 
shrewdness or even decent impulse was pointed out on this 
page some weeks ago, when it was clear that both parties 
could have united to deny the improper request as readily and 
with as much profit to themselves as they obtained by uniting 
to grantit. This condition of affairs cannot long continue. It 
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that they will be. The exhibition of greed has not come from 
the laborers—it has remained for the capitalists to set them 
the example. It is idle for the companies to attempt to ex- 
plain their action by saying they intended to raise their rates, 
anyway—no one will believe that they thought of boosting 
them to half as high again. The people who were burnt out 
have quite enough to make them sore without running against 
a hold-up before they have had time to regain their feet. For 
years past insurance companies have been growing fat on the 
premiums that rolled in on them; it was not reasonable for 
them to expect to go on forever without getting a few hard 
knocks. Their regular rates provide for such emergencies, and 
it should be no great hardship when they have occasionally to 
shell out. The spectacle of sound business men becoming 
rattled and changing their policy before they have had time 
to figure out their losses is not calculated to inspire faith in 
their level-headedness or reliability. It would have been much 
more certain to command the good-will and confidence of their 
patrons and prospective patrons if they had calmly paid over 
the amounts due to policy-holders and then set quietly to work 
to see what steps, if any, it was necessary to take to get things 
back into their normal condition. Had this course been fol- 
lowed it is safe guessing that no radical jump of rates would 
have been sprung on the public, to arouse opposition and drive 
business into foreign hands. A moderate rise in rates would 
cause no soreness or even comment. People expect an increase 
to follow a serious fire. But 2 boost of fifty per cent. following 
a great financial disaster produces two calamities where there 
is excuse for only one. If Canadian and British companies are 
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fon. Mr. Ross clings to oflice under the present conditions and 

keeps the incompetents of his Government still with him, he 
has no future but to “peter” out in the most humiliating and 
ignominious way. If he resigns and goes to the country with 
a temperance bill abolishing the bars, he will probably meet 
defeat, and be accused of having sacrificed his party for a 
dramatic exit for himself. Prorogation has taken place, yet 
the Opposition has accomplished nothing, and it is evident to 
everybody that a bladder adorned with a fierce mustache 
would make as good a head to the Conservative party as it 
now has. No confidence is being placed in men who are simply 
stuffed with wind, and in some instances with nauseously bad 
wind. What is needed in this province is not a change from 
the present Government to an incompetent outfit wearing a 
different name, but a reorganized representation of the best 
elements of the province headed by such a man as Sir William 
Meredith, who, if he left the Bench at the present juncture 
and was given the leadership of the Ontario Opposition, could 
not only reduce the undue influence of the Prohibitionist ex- 
tremists, but stop the aggression of the hierarchy. The mix- 
ture of temperance enthusiasts with business affairs can do us 
no good. The undue influence of an overbearing and designing 
religious sect in any community is most disastrous. ‘The gov- 
ernment of a province or a country is a purely secular matter, 
and to hand the balance of power over either to an arrogant 
denomination or to an organization of fanatical faddists would 
be to invite all sorts of business and political evils. If ‘the 
Conservative party in this province would take heed of itself 
it could, if properly led, on a purely business platform, make 
itself acceptable to so large a majority of the people of this 
province that present troubles would for the time at least be 
settled. 


* 

HEN insurance companies get hit for ten or twelve mil 
lion dollars it is only natural that they should feel 
like squirming a little, but if they are going to lose 

their heads al start in to make the people pay their losses tor 
them all at once, about as much money as was wiped out in 
the fire will be dropped through the sudden falling off in busi 
ness. The insurance people should remember that fires such 
as swept Toronto last week don’t happen along every day, that 
in all likelihood the city’s unfortunate experience will not be 
repeated in three or four decades, and that the owners of the 
property were hit about as hard as they were. Searcely was 
the fire extinguished when fears were freely expressed that the 
greedy carpenters’, masons’, and bricklayers’ unions would start 
in to take advantage of the calamity by shoving up their 
prices. None of these fears have been justified, nor is it likely 


going to make their terms prohibitive, they have no one but 
themselves to blame if they don’t get the business. Patriotism 
is all right in its place, but when it costs too much people have 
a way of foregoing the pleasure of indulging in it till it drops 
down again within their means. If our companies hold to 
their purpose there is no doubt that their Yankee rivals will 
take advantage of the opportunity for which they have been 
waiting so long, butt in and secure a sure foothold in this 
market. Years hence, when the late fire is a forgotten inci- 
Gent of our history, the home companies will feel the effects 
of their precipitate action in trying to get their lost money 
back almost before the burnt bricks had a chance to cool off. 
It will then be too late to acquire patience as a protective mea- 
sure against foreign competition. It is a mighty sight easier 
to keep the business out of foreign hands than it is to pull it 
out after they have once got a good solid hold. 
** 

ORD ALVERSTONHE, presiding at the St. George’s banquet 
in London the other night, got off a remark that would 
have come with better grace and more sincerity from 

some other than the Lord Chief Justice. He said: “The his- 
tory of the last few years has brought into the strongest pos- 
sible relief the absolute duty of neglecting nothing which 
would bind closer the various parts of the Empire.” If Lord 
Alverstone really believes what he says it is odd that he didn’t 
seem to realize the necessity for “neglecting nothing which 
would bind closer the various parts of the Empire” at the time 
oi the Alaska boundary decision. Platitudinous guff at this 
late day will not make people forget his unaccountable pliabil- 
ity in the hands of the Yankee Commissioners who bluffed or 
bunecoed him into giving them whatever they wanted at the 
expense of a part of the Empire whose “binding” he now advo- 
cates, The time for Alverstone to get busy has passed, so far 
as-strengthening the bonds of Empire are concerned. He ean 
do the eause of Imperial Federation most good by remaining 
entirely out of sight. After dinner speeches are easy to hand 
out-—and they don’t cost anything. It is very interesting to 
conrpare the plans of stat®Smen aid others as outlined in their 
remarks after a hearty meal with their actual performances 
before and after the spread. There is usually more champagne 
than sincerity in one of these banquet blow-outs. They re 
mind one very much of the old stock editorial of a good many 
of the newspapers. Something that no one will dispute is 
stated in a manner closely resembling an _ antique 
style of ladies’ hairdress—all curls and _ puffs— 
and then it winds up by saying, “something must be 
done,” or, “nothing should be neglected, ete.” The thing isn’t 
really supposed to be taken seriously it is merely intended 
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to fill space and to enable the editor to say that he has not 
permitted the subject to pass without comment. As it is with 
the editor, so is it with the after-dinner speaker. Peoplt 
expect him to say something, and he says it in the regulatioy 
style. He may believe it.or he may not, but he knows the line 
of talk that is wanted—and it is a mere matter of form to 
fill the bill. It is very unfortunate, however, that Lord Alver- 
stone, either voluntarily or aceidentally, was run up against 
the subject of Imperial Federation. The paradox revealed in 
his actions and his utterances is tikely to lead many people to 
take all remarks along the same line with a dose of salt. 
Clearly his “words and performances are of no kin together.” 
* 
CORRESPONDENT writes: “In regard to your article, 
re divorce, in your issue of 23rd, I wish to state that 

while I readily admit the preference that our present 
laws give the wealthy, I confess to prefer existing conditions 
in Canada to those prevailing in the United States. Wher- 
civorce is known to be difficult to obtain, the necessity fo 
cancellation of the marriage contract is likely to be less « 
mon. In the States the slightest disagreement has come ¢ 
looked on as incurable—divorces may result from an ir 
perly-cooked breakfast or a faultily-seasoned salad. In\ 
Republic, married men and women fly to the divorce court @ 
their troubles, where here we confess our grievances to ou 
next of kin. Where little redress can be had at law for 
matrimonial unhappiness, the parties generally interested are 
likely to take greater pains to maintain tolerable conditions. 
Would you have our present regulations continued or would 
you prefer an imitation of the laws that make our neighbors’ 
social conditions subject to jest and ridicule? There seems to 
be no practicable middle course. As no more vital subject 
cculd well come up for discussion, I feel assured that no in- 
considerable number of your readers would like to have your 
views concerning the only obvious alternative. If the fees 
connected with the procuring of «a divorce in Canada were re- 
duced, would not the present law be satisfactory, or do you 
advocate the adoption of the Yankee system in its entirety?” 

The writer of that letter evidently represents the class, so 
numerous in this country, who are unable to see the practica- 
bility of anything but extreme measures. Because things aré 
run in a loose way in the States, these people are convinced 
that the only safeguard against abuse is absolute intolerance, 
A sane middle course is regarded as an impossibility. If people 
show signs of domestic unhappiness, enact strict laws that will 
compel them to love each other, and if they disregard the law 
—send them to jail. My correspondent confesses that he will 
“readily admit the preference that our present laws give the 
wealthy,” but as he considers existing conditions in the States 
worse than those prevailing in Canada, he sees no reason for a 
change. If the laws governing divorce in both countries repre- 
sent two extremes, there is evidently sound reason for striking 
a happy medium. On the other side of the border divorce regu- 
lations may be too loose, but we can’t help that—it is none of 
our business. We can help our own regulations, and the re- 
sponsibility for helping them can not be shirked. Our present 
law is recognized by all but cranks to be unjust and false. It 
pretends to be something that it is not, and something that 
its framers had no intention of making it. It was designed as 
a jolly for all sorts and conditions of voters. For those who 
believe in divorce the existence of the law is supposed to be 
sufficient. For those who don’t believe in it the ineffectiveness 
of it is intended to be satisfactory. The whole thing is a 
double shuffle designed to deceive. It may have hoodwinked 
someone in the past, but now it has become so obviously 
pharisaical and such a source of crime and trouble that the 
necessity for a somewhat radical change must be apparent to 
ali but the hepelesshy conservative or the blindivy prejudiced. 
For a great many years ve banished anyone who could not 
afford to secure a Canadian divorce and who went to the States 
to get one. If any such person re-married and returned to 
Canada he was hauled into court, prosecuted, and, if convicted, 
sent to jail for bigamy. Not long before the late Chief Justice 
Armour died he realized the tyranny and folly of such action 
and put an end to it by recognizing the protection from pun- 
ishment for bigamy that a United States divorce secured to 
Canadians. It is this recognition that will bring things to a 
bead some of these days, if the authorities don’t anticipate the 
trouble that is coming by taking steps to prevent it. A 
Canadian will go to the States, get a divorce, re-marry, become 
wealthy, return to Canada and die. Then his first wife will 
get busy and come on the estate for what would have been 
her portion had no divorce been obtained. The courts will 
have their hands full when they undertake to straighten out 
the tangle. There will be no Canadian divorce, yet the second 
marriage will have to be recognized as legal. Thus Canada will 
find herself in the remarkable and ridiculous position of recog- 
nizing the legality of bigamy—a domestie arrangement for 
which she has never shown particular signs of affection. Surely 
if any such strong reason were needed to convince our law- 
makers of the injustice and silliness of the existing regulation, 
the probability of such a case cropping up should make them 
get a move on and head it off. The people who want a rea- 
sonable divorce law don’t advocate any sweeping imitation of 
the laws of the United States. Everyone would be satisfied if 
a Canadian citizen who lives at the jumping-off end of the 
country had the same chance of getting a divoree as has the 
resident of Ottawa—and if the price of this kind of justice 
were made to fit the means of others than the rich. There 
should be a divorce court within reasonable distance of all, 
and the cost of doing business in it should not be anything 
hke a thousand-dollar hold-up. With such necessary provision 
made for straightening out domestic tangles, bigamy and allied 
forms of crime would show a healthy decrease—and where now 
the Yankee courts and lawyers transact our business for us, 
Canadians would be enabled to manage their own affairs. 

*” 

HERE is likely to be a rush of missionaries to Alaska as a 
result of a sky pilot’s discovering a gold mine up there 
said to be worth exactly $263,686. Soul-saving is no 

longer the thankless and unprofitable business it once was, but 
those that may be encouraged to drop their regular work to 
start out for the western fields of labor should be warned by 
the experience of the unfortunate brother who got done up 
by his employers. This luckless grub-stake prospector fished 
out his mine only to discover that his employers, the Evangel- 
ical Mission Covenant of America, were the rightful owners— 
he being a mere servant of the trust. It seems that sharp prac- 
tices and greed are not confined to cold-blooded trade and com- 
merce. Teachers of ethies and the “higher life” are marred by 
the same love of gain. The spectacle of a missionary society 
going into the gold mining business is in itself not exactly ex- 
alting, but when such a body of men make a wild break to do 
a colleague out of the profits of a stroke of luck, sympathy for 
the “benighted heathen” overcomes the man who doesn’t usually 
profess very much, while missionary stock takes a tumble. In 
future when missionaries get a notion to start out under the 
patronage of a “Covenant” or other combine, they will do well 
to have their own lawyers draw up the agreement under which 
they engage, or they may find themselves buncoed if they 
happen to make a strike on the side. 
* 
R. SAMUEL GOM PERS president of the American Fed- 
M eration of Labor, hae made a report on the condition 
of the laboring classes in Porto Rico, which is an eye- 
epener to anyone who might be disposed to regard United 
States rule as more in the interests of the people than was 
that of Spain. Mr. Gompers’ remarks are not the result of 
prejudice or second-hand knowledge. He went to the island 
without any desire to hunt up information that might be used 
against the policy of expansion, he examined everything for 
himself, and in his report he denounces as unfair the claim that 
the Porto Ricans desire independence. The coffee trade, which 
was always the chief industry during the Spanish regime, he 
found to have practically ceased to exist. When the Spaniards 
were forced to withdraw from the island they naturally cut 
off the importation of Porto Rican coffee under favorable cir- 
cumstances. The States, instead of putting a duty on this 
staple or giving it a preference, left it to shift for itself. 
As the island had always had Spain for its market, it had 
never worked up a trade with foreign countries; consequently 






















‘it lost Spain it lost everything. As the coffee industry 
s colls so nearly everything else has ‘taken a tumble. 
result is that the laboring classes are in rags, the lowest 
es stark naked, and the death rate from starvation pure 
d simple runs from 450 to 500 a month. That is a pretty 
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of the free.” 
if the United States treated all their victims of “ben- 
evolent assimilation” alike, no charge of inconsistency or par- 
_  tiality could be brought against them, at any rate. But they 
don’t. Sugar entering the States from Hawaii is free of duty; 
from Cuba—a foreign country—is granted a prefer- 
over the same import from all other foreign countries; 
Porto Rican coffee has to take its chances against all 
The political treatment of the island is right in line 
commercial turn-down that it receives at the hands of 
the “republic.” Under Spanish rule Porto Rico had represent- 
ation according to population in both Houses of the Madrid 
Cortes; under Yankee rule it has no Senators or Congressmen 
at Washington. It is not a State in the Union nor anything 
eize of any account, unless it be a slave. The excuse for the 
Spanish war was Spanish misrule in Cuba; but Cuba under 
Spain was a model of prosperity compared with Porto Rico 
in the hands of the Yankees. The condition of the beautiful 
island is a disgrace to civilization, and can only lead to one 
thing—rebellion. I can quite readily see why the States should 
want a row of some sort to be kicked up in Cuba, but what 
they can hope to gain by trouble in Porto Rico has not yet 
been revealed. Our neighbors are watching Cuba as a cat 
watches a mouse. The first indication of trouble will be the 
signal for annexation or “benevolent assimilation.” Porto 
Rico, on the other hand, has no independence to arouse the 
envy or jealousy of the republic; consequently, the only reason 
that can be assigned for adding to her misery is a desire on the 
part of her proprietors to encourage the present population to 
die off as rapidly as possible of starvation, disease or civil war, 
and so make room for a more “advanced” people. What a 
orious thing is “Triumphant Democracy!” 
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* 
HE Quebec Legislature has been insulted. Some Montreal 

aldermen have insinuated that it is not what it should 

be—that it is corrupt. In fact, one municipal represent- 
ative of the eastern metropolis has gone so far as to designate 
the House as rotten. To this the legislators object. “Rotten” 
they deem vulgar and altogether objectionable, even though it 
be the only word that the Montreal man thought would fit the 
ecase—and his face. And this is the only French-Canadian 
Legislature on the Continent of North America! Such a swat 
is not to be borne with the base tolerance of an English- 
speaking House. The French sense of propriety is not to be 
cutraged with impunity. The offending person from Montreal 
is to be called upon to prove the truth of his “uncalled-for 
and unjustifiable invectives.” The case is likely to prove in- 
teresting. The alderman will find his work cut out for him 
when he undertakes to demonstrate that the Legislature has 
not been effectively protected against decay. A satisfactory 


definition of “rotten” when applied to a _ large 
and healthy body of men_ will necessitate some 
searching of authorities. In Ontario the word used 
in this sense has a_ recognized and _ securely estab 


lished position. Many of our official bodies look on it with no 
disfavor; some of them make mighty efforts to earn the dis- 
tinetive title—and they get it. A good, successful grafter 
looks for no higher praise than the denunciation of the average 
citizen. It is a tribute to his astuteness, and if there is one 
thing that the professional politician likes more than another 
it is credit for being a mighty smooth piece of work. He is 
very much like the type of fellow who puts himself to all 
kinds of trouble to get a reputation for being a bold, bad man. 
The Quebec Legislature will find before it is through with this 
business of calling people before the bar of the House that the 
standing of legislative bodies is not sefiously disturbed by 
what people call them. Real credit or discredit depends. on 
their own conduct, not on unreasoning praise or invective. 
rr ooo 


A-Fishing. 





Now is the time for the luring fly, 
Spring is awake and the waters high, 
Hackle and Doctor and Montreal, 

Bend to your cast that a king may die. 


Armed with a gaff and a clicking reel, 
High jack boots and an empty creel, 

A yard of gut, a split bamboo, 
Beginner’s luck and a fisherman’s zeal. 


Over the hills at the rise of day, 
Through a sea of mist when the world is grey, 
I hie me down to the river’s bend, 
Where the shadows gloom and the ripples play. 


Then all the length of an afternoon, 

The light reel sings to a thrilling tune, 

Till the basket sags with the speckled trout, 

And I wander home by an April moon. 
“Metropolitan Magazine.” 
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tc artistic and social success, and achieved gratifying results. 
The Misses Janes, perfectly gowned and the kindest of host- 
esses, 
turned from a trip south for his health, has decided, I hear, to 
spend some time at St. Catharines for the benefit of the baths, 
and left this week for the Welland. 

* 


going to Montreal with her family for some months’ sojourn, 










The engagement of Mrs. Cotton, 
widow of the late Francis M. Cotton, 
manager of the Bank of * Montreal, 

* Halifax, and Mr. W. F. Broce, manager 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, ‘Yoronto, 
is announced. 

* 





AS? 


The musical given on Monday evening by Mrs. 8S. H. Janes 


at her residence in Carlton street was artistically charming as 
well as being a most enjoyable social function. 
any number of pleasant people present, and the programme 
presented by a few good artists was capital. 
ceived in the drawing-room and the musical was held in the 
art gallery. a salon without a rival for such an occasion in 


é 


There were 


Mrs. Janes re- 


‘tout Toronto.” The arrangements were made with a view 


assisted their mother. Mr. Janes, who had just re- 


Mrs. Stanger, a popular member of society in Toronto, is 


and has been the “farewell” guest at several pretty little func- 
tions. On Monday Mrs. Perey Beatty gave a tiny “bridge” 
to a few intimate friends, at which the little lady above named 
was bidden another good-by. Mr. and Mrs. Stanger are greatly 
liked in their circle and Mrs. Stanger will be very much missed 
during her absence by a jolly coterie on the west side. 

* 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





STUDIES FROM FLORA’S GARDEN. 





1i1.—Carnations. 
Photograph by Mr. Lyonde, Toronto. 





The Mother Goose entertainment was a satisfactory in- 
stance of recognized merit and appreciation of clever work. 
The first night (Thursday) the audience was not all that was 
hoped for, but the second and third nights showed that the 
extravaganza had been well “advertised by its loving friends,” 
and that the verdict of those who came, saw and enjoyed on 
Thursday had awakened the interest and curiosity of the rest 
of the town. Grand houses greeted the beautiful women and 
clever young men who filled the parts in the dainty perform- 
ance. From the entree of Little Bo Peep (Miss Gertrude Mac- 
donald) with her herdsman (Mr. John Lace) and her baker’s 
dozen each of shepherds and shepherdesses, to the charming | 
song, “Love,” by Miss Gertrude Mackenzie (of the “Wizard of 
Gz” company), which closed the performance, it was a thing 
of beauty and, if not a “joy forever,” it was a good dollar’s 
worth of joy. The orchestra was under the direction of Mr. 
Harry F. Strickland, Mr. D. £. Ross was stage manager, and 
the Misses Sternberg directed the graceful dances. Society 
women took up the entertainment in ar enthusiastic manner, 
which has not been equalled since that wondrous performance 
of “Ben Hur” in the Grand some twelve or more years ago, 
when the moving spirit was Mrs. Bendelari and the object 
the assistance of the Infants’ Home fund. In last week’s per- 
formance the latter part of the programme was a spectacle 
called the “Awakening of Spring,” a hit at our weather man, 
which he richly eafned this year, for instead of the footsore 
quotation about winter lingering in the lap of spring, it is evi- 
dent that spring is still snoozing in the embrace of winter. 
The way spring awakened at Massey Hall was a loud hint for 
nature’s benefit these days. A glance at the names of the 
heralds of her coming will suggest to the initiated a dream 
of grace and beauty. The Misses Warren, Homer Dixon, 
Christie, Law, Arnoldi, Marjorie Arnoldi, Nordheimer, Spragge, 
Case, Clarkson-Jones, Seymour, Jury and Foster. Miss 
Christie and Miss Foster have been enjoying their first winter 
in Toronto, and were a great attraction. The heralds were 
followed by the Easter lilies, Misses Harston, Burrows, Lam- 
port, Phillips, Melvin-Jones, Mowat, Bain, Falconbridge, Evans, 
Dixon, Miles, and Fraser. A group then arrived on the scene 
representing Music, Misses Holt, Holland, Miller, Weir, Mc- 
Laughlin, Tisdale, Murray and Peterson. Garlands of apple 
blossoms came after, the sequence, as the audience noticed 


| 
\ 
with appreciation, being admirably correct and : 





The pretty apple blosoms were Misses Alyce Cook, Enid Wor- 
num, Green, E. Delamére, N. Sullivan$and Isabel Robertson. 
A charming lot of daffodils followed. “Misses Loudon, Burn- 
ham, Proctor, Millichamp, Sweatman, McArthur, E. Miles, 
Andras, Ridout, Burnside, Buckner and Sewell. The Haw- 
thorn led from April to May, and the hawthorn maidens were 
originally Misses Winnie Hoskin, Galt, F. Chapman, V. Me- 
Leod, Hugel, Lily Galt, May Hoskin, Mason, Ridout and 
Ritchie. Indisposition kept the Misses Galt from finishing 
the rehearsals, and they were not in the representation. The 
Lilacs were Misses Bastedo, Hunter, Lovell, Marks, McLaughlin 
und Hilton, and with their entree the spring flowers were com- 
plete. Each group wore gowns eminently significant of the 
flower they represented, and the garlands and flowers were 
legion, filling the scene with delicate color and the very spirit 
of spring-time. The entree of the Easter egg, with its attend- 
ant little chicks, was absolutely delightful, and by many voted 
the most fetching of any. The Prince was Harold Goodman, 
and the “lovey” little chickadees were the little ones from the 


Who Said “Rubber”? 


“Biff!” goes a small rubber ball on the end of a wicked red 
elastic, and a dignified citizen who may be an ex-controller 
some day gets it in the neck, on the nose, or in the eye, while 
all he hears is “Yah!” from across the way. If he is a Sunday 
school superintendent the man says “Dear me!” and the inci- 
dent is closed—only he buys one of the balls at the next 
corner and gives it to his own little Willie to amuse the 
neighbors with, and he loves to hear Willie tell of the fun he 
has with Professor Nosey’s monocle and Miss Maria Passee’s 
cat. Only 10,000 of these delightful toys are now in the happy 
homes of Toronto, bringing variety and vim to the discussions 
in the family circle, and making the paterfamilias feel like a 
boy again as he chases the innocent author of all the fun 
merely to discover that he chases himself. The Ontario Legis- 
lature itself, the most dignified assembly in the province, was 
enlivened in its closing hours by the introduction of this 
simple little plaything, and the members forgot all about rail- 
ways and public accounts in their eagerness to see who was hit. 

Copyright applied for. 





















Church of England sisters’ school in Beverley street. A flock 
of Doves followed the chicks, Misses Chisholm, Dinnick, Jack- 
man, Lyon, Stewart, Mildred and Vivian Duggan, and 
Da Costa. The group of Faith, Hope and Charity was done by 
Miss Grace Lillian Carter, Mrs. Alton Garrett and Miss Mar- 
garet Thomson, and those who know these handsome and 
stately women will realize the worth of their kind assistance. 
Beside the participants mentioned there were many weird 
creatures known to Mother Goose lore—a wooing frog, which 
was, I am told, taken by Mr. Lissant Beardmore, and “if you 
like frogs’ legs you should have seen that frog,” said an admir- 
ing girl, laughingly. The Pierrotts and Pierrettes were “the 
irrepressibles,’” Mr. Conrad and Mr. Archie Sullivan, and the 
sisters of the latter, Misses Beatrice and Norah Sullivan. 
‘There was the cow that jumped over the moon, bravely por- 
trayed by Master Harvey, and the dish that ran, ete., by Miss 
Fearl Archer; the cat that fiddled by Master T. George, and a 
pair of kittens by Master Greene and Master Gibson. Mr. C. 
H. Duncan Clark was the eternal question in a duet avith “my 
pretty maid.” Queen of Hearts was Miss Gertrude Mackenzie’s 
second contribution to the success of the evening. Mr. Ross 
McKinnon of Dunbar road was her king, his splendid voice and 
handsome presence being quite royal. The knave was smartly 
done by Mr. Frank Fulton; the maids of honor were Misses 
Hunter and Belle George, and the queen’s pages Masters Reid 
end Somers. The adventures of Simple Simon, dearest of 
rursery fools, were exploited by Mr. Charlie Sweatman, and 
the fair-goers, ete., were Misses G. Roberts, A. Harris, V. Rob- 


crts, Sweny, A. Matthews, K. Roberts, Murray, Porter 
and Matthews. Messrs. Fellows, Darling, L. Brayley, 
Holmstead, U. Brayley, J. Francis, H. Fleming, Tay- 


lor and Guinlock. Mr. de Chadeneds was the Pieman, 
and Master Langmuir the frog who wrought the collapse of 
poor Simple Simon. There were several beautiful solos by 
some of the cast, Miss Gertrude Mackenzie and Mr. Beard- 
more being the stars. One or two changes in the above cast 
were necessary at the repetition this week of this most suc- 
cessful entertainment for the amusement of the vice-Regal 
visitors. Miss Harston, fairest of Easter lilies, left for Eng- 
land at the beginning of the week, and engagements made be- 
fore the repetition of the affair was thought of prevented one 
or two of the social favorites from posing for his Excellency’s 
ciiticism. I have not heard just what was cleared for the 
nost worthy object, the Free Consumptive Hospital at Weston, 
but it must have been a tidy sum. It would be a most incom- 
plete account of this charming and elaborate fete which did 
not mention the power behind the throne, clever and devoted 
in her work and modestly disclaiming the thanks and praise 
showered upon her. Mrs. Arthurs of Ravenswood may safely 
rest on her laurels if she be so minded, for of all the pretty and 
delightful fetes, spectacles, shows of one sort and another 
which her talent and energy have presented to us, the Mother 
Goose Extravaganza beats the record. Mrs. Arthurs finds her- 
self quite unable to reply to the letters which have arrived 
laden with congratulations and compliments and desires the 
press to make her acknowledgments to her appreciative friends. 
* 


Lady Mulock returned to Ottawa last week, and I hear 
that Mrs. Macdowall Thomson and her little ones went back 
with her. 

On Thursday afternoon Mrs. A. McLean Macdonell enter- 
tained in honor of her guest and cousin, Miss Ansley. 
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Some of them spent the last cent of their hard-earned indem- 
pity in purchasing a dozen of these cheering little balls to take 
home to their own precious boys in the small towns of the 
north and west. 

This joy-giving invention can actually be thrown and re- 
turned from a distance of fifteen to twenty feet, and the 
beauty of its construction is that it cannot be lost by the 
one who works the mischief. A catapult is a vain thing for 
safety, a pea-shooter has a poor range, and a taste of tin, but 
‘he “fun with rubber ball” has a go and bounce that render it 
® source of unfailing happiness. Then while the small boy 
finds it a sphere of enjoyment, no harm can be done to the 
niost delicate features or the frailest bric-a-brae with a toy s0 
light and airy. In fact, it combines the maximum of fun with 
‘the minimum of harm. 


Just a little rubber ball, 
Just a little boy! 

And the things the neighbora say 
Fill his heart with joy. 


April 30, 1904 


Wm. Stitt & Co. 


‘ ? ‘ ‘ 
Ladies’ Tailors and Costumiers 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS—Fancy Tweeds and Cloths for 





Tailor-made Dresses. 


HANDSOME [IIATERIALS for Afternoon, Calling and 


Dinner Gowns. 


MILLINERY—Imported and Original Creations in Millinery. 
READY-TO-WEAR HATS, 


GLOVES—Novelties in Gloves for our Easter Trade. 
CORSETS-— The La Grecque and Lattice Ribbon C. B. Corsets. 


Il and 13 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
Telephone—Main 888. 


A 
COMPLETE 
HOUSE 


in the sense of decorative completeness can 
only be secured by entrusting the work ‘to 
those who have the necessary experience and 
facilities. Our experience extends over many 
years and our facilities keep pace with the 
yearly development of new ideas. Nothing 
too small for us to undertake and nothing too 
large. 


The Elliott & Son Co., 


LIMITED 


79 KING STREET WEST 











COWANS KENT <.(0 
CUT GLASS 


The finest cut glass made in the world is 


Made in Canada 


We have one of the finest and largest 
cutting shops on the continent. As well 
as supplying the very best quality, we 
save you the American manufacturers 
profit and the duty. 





Sun Burst 
Pleated Skirts 


Knife, Accor- 
dion, Sun Burst 
Pleated Frills. 


Sole agents 
for Featherbone 
of all grades. 


NOVELRY 
MFG, C0, .. 


46 Richmond St. 
West, TORONTO. 
Phone—Main 1833 


16 Birks’ Bullding, 
MONTREAL, 









Horse Show==Flowers 
One Suggests the Other ve vx 


Long stemmed American Beauties, Lily-of- 
the-Valley, Carnations, Sweet Peas, and many 
other varieties for corsage or boutonnier. Send 
for descriptive price-list. 


5 KING WEST, - - - TORONTO 


FIREPLACE GOODS - 
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See our = rok 

tay , Carry a 
Stock . full 
of Brass 1. » 


stock of 





Fenders Grates, 
Coal Mantels 
Boxes, Tiling 

Fire for walls 
Screens or floors 


BRASS FENDERS AND ANDIRONS 


RICE LEWIS & SON 


LIMITED 


Cor. King & Victoria Streets, TORONTO 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








FINE 
LINEN 


Table-Gloths 
and Table- 
Napkins 


_— 


Perfect in Every Respect 
20% Below Regular 





A superb lot of the finest 
manufacture, obtained under 
most advantageous 
stances. 


circum- 


A Very Rare Chance 
Select at Once 


a 


JOHN GATTO & SON 


King Street—opposite the Post-Office. 
TORONTO. 
Established 1864. 








Dash 
Style 
« Perfect Fit 


The _ prepossessing 
features of super- 
iority displayed in 


Skirt 
se 
Specialty 
vg ie 
Skirts 
We are showing the 
newest materials and 
models designed’ by 
us for modish folks. 
Your own material 
made up if desired. 


THE SKIRT SPECIALTY CO. 
64 King St. West Main 3249 











House Cleaning, 1904 


Get your necessaries 


AT “‘HOOPERS,” 


CLEANSING AGEN 
FUMIGATORS = 


Ss 
PERFUMES, ETC. 
Cleaning is easy if our goods are used. 


THE HOOPER CoO., 


Established oe 
8) 43 King W 
1 a West 


467 Bloor West 











THOMAS’ 
English Chop House 
30 KING ST. WEST 





Gentlemen only. Thirty rooms 
at graduated prices. Special rates 
by the week. Dining-room open 
on Sundays. 








































“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY.” 


All the pretty things are not 
in one store, but we believe 
you'll find the prettiest waists 
in this store—its a new de- 
partment and as a matter of 
course we've been extra par- 
ticular to create a good im- 
pression and we have with 
those who've been to see, but 
it may be evérybody doesn’t 


know yet that we do sell 


waists, besides hats, rain- 
coats, jackets, and fine furs. 


A very fine line of dainty up-to-date waits in out 
of the common styles $1.00 to $35.00, 





Miss L, O. Adams, College street, has 
returned from a delightful visit to 
friends in Washington and New York. 

* 


Mrs. Frank Stubbs of 169 Carlton 
street will spend the summer at her 
country place at Malton, 

* 


A correspondent writes: “A most de- 
lightful programme was arranged by 
Dr. T. Alexander Davies for the recital 
in the studio of the Strolling Players 
last Saturday afternoon. Miss Hark- 
ness of Detroit, who is visiting in the 
city, has a beautiful soprano voice, her 
numbers evoking much-«favorable com- 
ment. Two charming German nuin- 
bers were very tastefully sung by Mrs. 
W. M. Douglas. Miss Mae Dickenson 
is a familiar favorite, and sang several 
songs in good style. A delightful treat 
was given by Mr. Charles E. Clarke, 
who won an ovation by his magnificent 
baritone voice. Mr. Robert Cringan 
rendered well-chosen violin numbers 
with much ability. The accompani- 
ments, so artistically played by Miss 
Jessie C. Perry, were a delight, both 
to the artists and to the large audience 
present,” 

6 

The marriage of Miss Emilie Irwin 
McGurk, second daughter of the late 
John McGurk of Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, to Mr. H. Lascelles Simpson 
of St. Catharines, was solemnized at 
the Church of St. Paul, New York, on 
Wednesday morning. Owing to a re- 
cent bereavement in the bridegroom's 
family only the intimate friends of the 
parties were present from New York 
and Cleveland. A post-nuptial recep- 
tion will be held at the residence of the 
bride’s sister, Mrs. Charles Crosby 
Thompson, some time in June. Mrs. 
Simpson will be At Home in St. Cath- 
arines after July 1st. 

* 


A pretty wedding was solemnized at 
the home of the bride’s mother, 19 Di- 
vision street, on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 27th, when Miss Jean Campton, 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Margaret 
Campton, was married to Mr. Herbert 
J. Reeve. The ceremony took place at 
three o’clock, and was performed by 
the Rev. Armstrong Black, D.D. The 
house was converted into a veritable 
bower of flowers and palms, and the 
bride looked charming in a gown of 
white crepe de chine, trimmed with 
point lace, carrying a shower of white 
roses and maidenhair fern. Her oniv 
ornament was a necklace and pendan* 
of pearls and diamonds, the gift of the 
groom. Miss Charlotte Campton, sister 
of the bride, was maid of honor, and 
wore a simple gown of creme Eolienne 
trimmed with ruffles of accordion pleat- 


ing, and carried a bouquet of pink 
roses. Mr. Charles Michie was best 
men, After a dainty wedding break- 


fast the happy couple left for a trip to 
New York and the Eastern States, the 
bride going away in a smart tailor- 
made gown of green Zibeline cloth 
opening over a white silk blouse, with 
hat to match. The groom’s present to 
the bridesmaid was a diamond ring 


and to the best man a scarf-pin of 
pearls. Mrs. Campton received the 
guests, handsomely gowned in black 


peau de soie and sequins, and was as- 
sisted by her sister, Miss Milligan, in 
a gown of champagne voile over green, 
with touches of green and ecru lace. 
Miss Nellie Taylor, in white silk, and 


Miss Allie Taylor, in pale blue crepe 
de Paris, cousins of the bride, lalso 
assisted. 


The Mother Goose Extravaganza will 
be repeated this afternoon and evening 
during the visit of his Excellency the 
Governor-General and his eldest daugh- 
ter, the Lady LEilleen Elliot. The 
prices will be what is known as “popu- 
lar,” viewed from the side of the audi- 
ence. 

se 

The engagement of Miss Ethel Quirt 
of Spencer avenue, youngest daughter 
of Mr. J. H. Quirt, and Mr. William D. 
Young of Parkdale is announced. Their 
marriage will take place on June 8 I 
regret that this notice arrived too late 
for insertion last week. 


The annual meeting of the Daugh- 
ters of the Empire (senior and junior 
divisions) takes place at McConkey’s 
on next Wednesday. The morning 
session will open at half-past ten and 
the afternoon session at half-past two, 
with an hour’s intermission, beginning 
at half-past one. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hills arrived 
in Toronto a few days since, on their 
honeymoon. Their marriage took place 
on Wednesday of last week, in Holy 
Trinity Church, Winnipeg, which city 
was the home of the bride. The at- 
tendant maid was Miss Loames, niece 
of the bride, and Mr. W. K. Allan was 
best man. Among the ushers were 
Messrs. Hugh Osler and Hugo Ross, 
formerly of Toronto. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hills are to reside in Toronto, and have 
taken an apartment in the “Alexan- 
dra,” Queen’s avenue. 


Mr. Kenneth Macdougall is down 
from Winnipeg on a visit to his rela- 
tives. 

* 
Lady Edgar intends to spend the 
summer months at her place on Lake 
Simcoe. 

“ 
Mrs. Scott and Miss Elliott, her sis- 
ter, have sailed for Engiand on the 
“Saxonia.” 

. 
Miss May Harston spent a short 
visit with friends in Montreal and 
Boston, and sails to-day from Boston 
to England. : 

The entertainment in St. James’ 
Schoolhouse next Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons and evenings will 
be an original and amusing one. Mrs. 
Grayson Smith's comedietta is sure to 
be interesting, and luncheon and high 
tea will be served during the day. The 
festival is to aid St. John’s Hospital 
for Women to the ownership of a new 
operating room and_ elevator. The 
luncheon committee are Mrs. Nation, 
Mrs. McLaughlin, Mrs. Scadding, Mrs. 
H. Paterson, Mrs. F. Hodgins, Mrs. 
Eden Smith Mrs. R. Williams, Mrs. C. 
Walker, Mrs. DuVernet, Mrs. Egbert 
Smith, Mrs. T. J. Clark, Mrs. C. C. 
Smith, Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Bigwood, Mrs. 
Reid, Mrs. R. Hitchins, Mrs. McBeth, 
Miss Larratt Smith, Miss Oates, Miss 
Barwick, Miss Tyrwhitt. The wait- 
resses will be Mrs. Joe ‘Thompson, 
Misses Louie Chadwick, M. Clarkson 
Jones, Virginie Hugel, A. Keating, E. 
Spragge, B. Spragge, L. Miles, Parker, 
M. Parker, Vansittart, Pearl Macdon- 
ald, Erie Temple, Ada McLaughlin, 
Lester Piper, Olive Secord, Gladys 
Walker, E. Cross, E. Marling, Thomp- 
son, B. Lockhart, Milicent Henderson, 


Smith will look after the programme, 











tea, Mrs. Harley Roberts and Miss 
Helen Durie the orange tree, Mrs. Wil- 
lie Ince, Mrs. T. Hollwey and Mrs. 
Stikeman the advertising booth, Mrs. 
Peleg Howland and Mrs. Piper the box 
stall, Miss Nordheimer the flower 
booth, Miss Cattanach and Miss Helen 
Cattanach will have parcels checked, 
Mrs. E. M. Chadwick, Mrs. Richard 
Fuller, Mrs. McMurray, and Mrs. Elms 
Henderson will take tickets at the 
door. With such an array of promin- 
ent helpers the success of the fete is 
assured. 
s 

The Dickens evening given by the 
Round Table Club on Monday evening 
last to assist the Young Women’s Set- 
tlement was an unqualified success. 
The readings by the young members of 
the club and the living pictures were 
enjoyed by an audience which filled 
Conservatory Music Hall to its utmost 
eapacity. There is a rumor that the 
evening will be repeated. 


Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the Kennedy system of body 
culture, on another page. This system 
has received the endorsation of the best 
class of people, and its clientele is ra- 
pidly growing. Mr. Kennedy issues 
some excellent advertising matter in 
the form of booklets, which will be 
found interesting to those who feel the 
need of a system of physical culture. 


(ae 


Attention is directed to the adver- 
tisement of Mrs. J. B. Young, who this 
week presents some fine lines of white 
French china for decorating purposes. 


a oe i 


There can be no doubt that the citi- 
zens of Toronto are quick to make use 
of a good thing when it is offered. The 
rapidity with which the owners of the 
better class of houses are adopting the 
electric light is an evidence of this. Its 
use is becoming so general that those 
who usually have the best that is to be 
had are realizing that if they want to 
be “in the swim” they must do away 
with obsolete methods and adopt the 
“electric only” idea. The reliable ser- 
vice furnished by the local electric 
light company justifies this, and when 
the cheapness of the light is considered 
it is small matter for wonder that it is 
being so generally adopted here. 
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MR. GEORGE A. HOWELL. 
President of Canadian Club. 





Spring’s Questioning. 





When the Spring 1s gone and the songs 


are few, 
Andesmiles are searcer than they are 
now, 
Will you love me tnen as you say you 
do? 


‘ 
It is blossom time, and the rose and 
dew 
Are popular wear, but tell me how— 
When the Spring is gone and the songs 
are few? 


Think—when that time for me and you 

Comes—and, alas!—it is sure, I trow, 

Will you love me then as you say you 
do? 


It is Spring you love, with its skies of 
blue, 
And the robin aslant on 
bough. 
But when Spring is gone and the songs 
are few? 


the apple 


Will you come with a flower in your 
hand to woo, 
And garlands hung on your galley’s 
prow? 


Will you love me then as you say you 
do? 
Give me your hand—oh, lover—thou— 
Of the tempest sigh and the easy vow. 
When the Spring is gone and the songs 
are few, 
Will you love me then as you say you 
do? 
—Kate Masterson in “Life.” 





Not Sunny Jim. 





Mr. J. J. Hill was buying a round- 
trip ticket from New York to St. Paul. 
“Hello, Jim,” we said, with airy, 





For a long time 
you’ve known that 
your diamond ring 
could be vastly im- 
proved by a modern 
setting. We make a 
specialty of remount- 
ing rings—the cost is 
trifling — the results 
pleasing. 

There -is a delicate 
line of grace in a Ryrie 
mounting that stamps 
its superiority over 
others. 

If you want the best 
we can make it for you. 


RYRIE BROS., 


# 
Look 






















O’Keefe’s Liquid 
Extract of Malt 


Contains all 
the nutritive 
and sedative 
properties of 
Malt and Hops, 
with the 
lowest possible 
percentage 

of alcohol. 


W. LLOYD WOOD, 
Toronto 
General Agent 











ANDREW JEFFREY, 
Yonge and Carleton Streets. 
















We Carry em, 


Everything 


Office 
Stationery 


being the down-town office 
off BROWN BROS,., 
Limited, stot st st tt vt ut st 


Bain Book and Stationery Co., 


96 Yonge St., Toronto. 








at the Side 
of a 
Diamond 


when inspecting these gems. 
Examination in this way will 
reveal imperfections if they are 
present of form or of the girdle 
edge. In selling our diamonds 
we invite the closest scrutiny and 
have pleasure in answering the 
most pointed questions. We are 
in close touch with importers of 
Diamonds in the rough and have 
every opportunity of putting good 
Diamonds into the hands of our 
customers at extremely moderate 


prices. 


Wanless & Co. 


Established 1840 


168 Yonge St., Toronto 























ANYONE 
Who wears glasses will call at 
our parlors and acquaint himself 
with the many advantages of the 
‘*Shur-On" Eye Glasses, he will 
save a lifetime of comfort. 


The Culverhouse Optical Co. 


LIMITED 


OPTOMETRISTS 
72 Yonge 8t., Torento, Ont. Phone M. 4556 


LT 





fairy familiarity, “how’s things com- 
ing these days?” 

“Oh, they’re all right,’”’ he responded; | 
“but you bet you wouldn't be calling | 
me ‘Jim’ if that Supreme Court deci- 
sion had gone the other way.” 

Appreciating the fact that he was on 
to our curves, we offered him a nice 
two-fer and merrily went our way. 





Cell for Prisors Committe. 





At the New England Methodist Con- 
ference held in Springfield, Mass., re- 
cently, a good brother wished to an- 


numbered. Full of his work and with 





Macaroni de luxe 


MADE IN 
FRANCE BY 


P.@ovou 


This is the finest quality produced. Made from 
genuine Russian Wheat—the only wheat used for 


highest grade. 


BEST DEALERS SELL “ CODOU’s.” 








NOTICE 


A DROP IN THE PRICE OF 


Prescriptions | !mported Perfumes 


For a short time we are 
going to sell our Imported 
Perfumes at a reduced price. 
Now is your chance. 
and see our stock. 


Come 





9 & Chocolates, etc., 
H uyler Ss fresh every bak. 


W. H. Lee 


King Edward Drug Store 








Old and young will feel the 


benefit in improved digestion, 
better health and vigor, by 


using 


Cowan's 


Perfection 


Cocoa 


(Maple Leaf Label) 





The COWAN COMPANY, Limited, 
Toronto 





Wedding 
Cakes 


are unequalled for fine quality 


and artistic decoration. They 
are shipped by express to all 
parts of the Dominion. Safe 


arrival guaranteed. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Ghe Harry Webb Co. 


LIMITED 


447 Yonge St., Toronto 
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| GOLD | 
WATCHES | 


|| A Solid Gold Watch is 
always a proud possession | 
|| provided the quality is “up 
|| to the mark.” 


We show at present what 
is undeniably the hand- 
|; somest and largest variety 
of high quality Gold 
Watches to be seen in any 
single stock in Canada. 


Our stock has always been 
| known as a most compre- 
hensive one, but just now 
more deserving of watch 
buyers’ notice than ever, 


Our $25.00 14k. Ladies’ 
Gold Hunting Timepiece 
is sure to meet your ex- 
pectation of what “good 
value” really ought to be. 


B. & H. B. KENT 


Diamond Specialists 


[44 Yonge Street, 
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Hair-Dressing. 
Face Massage. 
Hair Dying. 


Manicuring. 
Shampooing. 
Scalp Treatments. 


JAHN & SON 


73% KING STREET WEST 


The French Twist Comb. 





No style of dressing the hair has ever 
met with the universal approval of Dame 
Fashion like 


The French Twist 


These Combs can be had in all the newest 
desigrs. Write for them now while they 
are the rage. 


The Dorenwend Co. of 
Toronto, Limited. 


103 and 105 Yonge St., Toronto. 








PEMBER’S | 


Pompadours are 
perfection, that 
there is no gain- 
saying. 


Pompadour 
Bang 


has come to be 
recognized as the 
most universal be- 
coming style of 
wearing the hair 
brought fourth by 
Dame Fashion in 
many years. Ladies who are fortunate in 
possesing an exceptionally tuxuriant head 
of hair may dress it in this style without 
additional aid, but to many a 
POMPADOUR 
Bang is necessary owing to thinness of the 
hair, and other things. The Pompadours 
upon exhibition at The Pember Store 
are made as light as swan’s down, arc 
absolutely non-detectable when worn, 
match the natural hair perfectly, and are 
made from the very high- 
est selected natural wavy 
hair, which we import 
direct. 
PERFECTION 
Is the key note in every- 
thing pertaining to our 
hair goods, and we would 
be pleased to show to any 
lady who is interested, the 
many points of superiority 
embodied in all our crea- 
tions. Call at the store 
whenever convenient. 
Private Parlors. 


TheJPember Store 


127-129. YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 














The Corset! Specialty Co. 
112 Yonge St. Toronto. 
ist Floor over Singer Office.~ 








Manufacturers of Corsets 
and Health Waists made 
to fit the figure by expert 
designers. Light weight 
with strong, pliable bon- 
ing. Hose supporters 
attached. 

Imported Corsets alwaysin stock. 
Repairing and refitiing of any 
ae of corsets neatly done. 

Reliable agents wanted, 








Stationery 
A carefully selected stock im all the 
leading shapes and sizes. goms, “""*? 
Special attention given to embossing 
and card printing. 


MISS E. PORTER 


Phone—Main 2904. 41 KING ST. WEST 








E. Sweatman, Muriel Massey, Ethel iene tenia Som od nounce a foes = Sete - : SS 
Wright, Edith Wright, Amy Fuller, J. cf Prisons. e committee was to mee Save from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Dalton and R. Fuller. Mrs. Grayson ool. in one of the classrooms, which were = L. pw STACKHOUSE 


JAMES D. BAILEY 


Jewelry Parlors 


75 YONGE, COR. KING 


MANICURING and CHIROPODY 


For ladies, gentlemen and children. Corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails. and all foot troubles 
treated, Telephone for appointments Main 188. 


166 King St. West (Opposite Princess Theater) 











Mrs. R. Gamble the Punch and Judy 
show, Mrs. Lionel Clarke and Mrs. 
Graham Thompson the candy booth, 
Mrs. Archie Langmuir the fancy-work, 
Mrs. Harry Paterson the five-o'clock 


mind intent on the business which was 
to be considered, the brother arose and 
announced: “The Committee on Prisons 
will meet in Cell No. 1 immediately af- 
ter dinner.” 


Cor. Yonge &Adalaida Sts 
TORONILY, ? 


84 and 86 Yonge Street 
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NATURE’S GREAT ASSISTANT. 


DnA. H. Stevens, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, says :— 
“The older physicians grow the more 


they become of the virtues of 
icine and the more they are disposed 


to trust to the powers of nature.” 

Viavi is Nature’s true assistant It 
aids nature and proceeds in direct ac- 
cordance with natural laws. 
up the system by feeding the nerves and 
tissues and thus enables the system to 


throw off disease, leaving it strong to 
resist disease in the future, avoids all 
risks of death, preserves sex and saves 


to women all the happiness that perfect 
sex can bring. Removes the cause while 
curing the disease, cannot injure the most 
delicate system and never fails to benefit. 

Educates mothers concerning the dan- 
gers that besets young girls and thus 
assures their health and happiness in 
after hfe. Educates women concerning 
the cause and nature of their diseases 
thus enabling them to avoid practices 
which produce disease. 

Viavi cures are permanent. 


The Toronto Viavi Co., 


Suite L, Confederation Life Bidg,, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Elevator, West Entrance. 'Phone—Main 3049 





Cook’s Turkish Baths 


a Spring Tonic. 





Open up the millions of little ducts in 


the skin and sweat out the spring poisons 
of malaria, spring fever and rheumatism 


by a Turkish Bath at Cook’s 


Perspiration is Nature’s way of ridding 
the system of these poisonous germs of 
spring troubles and Cook’s is the very 


best and most natural method by which 


sedentary men and women can induce 


perspiration. 

Cosy all night sleeping rooms and a 
dainty supper served. 

Prices, 6to 9p.m.,75c. Before 6 p.m., 
during day, or all night, including bed, 
$1.00. 


Cook’sTurkish Baths 


202-204 King Street West, Toronto 














How 






Many 
Pairs 
Of 
Stock- 
ings 





Do you wear out in a season, 
all through the fault of your 
Hose Supporters? 

Doesn't take long for the 
tops to become forlorn and 
frayed under the usual kind 
of strain 


THE C. M. C. 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Has a wonderful new clasp-fastener 
that cannot tear the finest stockings. 
lt will save you many a new pair ! 

At all dry goods stores 


| Cc. H. WESTWOOD & CO., LIMITED 










Agents for Canada 


72 and 74 St., Toronto 
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AN ELECTRIC BATH 
WILL CHECK RHEUMATISM 


A FULL COURSE 
WILL CURE : : 


Diseases of Women and 
Children treated Scientifically 


with most excellent results. 


Florence M. Welch, 
Medical Electrician, 


North-east Cor, Queen and Spadina. 











ART POTTERY 


Pieces Suitable for Wedding Gifts. 
wr, 





WILLIAM JUNOR 
88 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 








Limited 


Caterers and 
Manufacturing Confectioners 





719 Yonge St., Toronto 
Telephones—North 2004 and 2005 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Jarvis St., above Wilton Ave. 
REV. J. A, SUNDERLAND, M.A., Minister. 


Sunday morning service at eleven o'clock, Rev. 
L. M. Powers ot Buttalo, New York, will preach in 
exchange with the pastor. No evening service, 
A cordial invitation extended to all—seats free. 
Unitarian literature may be had fiee on application 
to Mrs. Thompson, 308 Jarvis Street. 








It builds 





































SOCIETY- 

The formal opening of the tenth 
annual Horse Show, which took place 
on Wednesday of this week, was suc- 
cessful in all particulars .His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Mrs. Morti- 
mer Clark and Miss Clark arrived 
punctually and were escorted to 
their places in the judges’ stand, upon 
which three exquisite bouquest of roses 
had been previously having a_ little 
beauty show of their own. Mr. Beard- 
more, M.F.H., presented the largest, 
composed of sunset roses, tied with the 
Horse Show colors of yellow and blue, 
to Mrs. Mortimer Clark, and the secre- 
tary, Mr. Stewart Houston, presented 
the other two to Miss Clark, one hav- 
ing been intended for Miss Elise, who 
was not able to be present at the open- 
ing. The bouquets for the young ladies 
of Government House were pink roses 
and white roses respectively. Mrs. 
Mortimer Clark wore a costume of grey 
cloth, with a pretty bonnet to match, 
and Miss Clark a Napoleon hat and 
black suit, with a deep ecru lace col- 
lar and boa. Some of the boxes were 
quite gay, considering the weather and 
the time o’ day, and among others, the 
Hendrie box was full, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hendrie and Miss Phyllis bringing Miss 
Violet Crerar with them, and Mrs. Hay 
also sitting with her people. The Chud- 
leigh box had its quota of pretty wo- 
men, Mrs. George Evans in a green 
dress and broad-brimmed hat, looking 
very well, indeed. Mrs. Harry Gamble, 
who also looked as pretty as a picture; 
Mrs. Mann, who has one of the promi- 
nent boxes, brought Mrs. Galt, her 
sister, Miss Maud Williams, Miss 
Kingsmill and one or two others. Mas- 
ter Donald had a boy chum with him. 
Senator Melvin-Jones’ box was filled 
with ladies, Mrs. and Miss Melvin- 
Jones having Mrs. A. S. Hardy and 
Mrs. Timmerman as their guests. Sena- 
tor Kerr’s box was occupied by a 
family party, Mrs. Heinemann being 
Mrs. Kerr’s only guest. Lieut.-Colonel 
McLean and Mrs. McLean had a friend 
or two in their box. Mr. and Mrs. 
James Tower Boyd had a cousin of 
Mr. Boyd’s, Rev. James Cummings, 
frem New Zealand, who is on a tour 
round the world, and left for his form- 
er home in Forfar on Thursday. Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Elmsley and Mr. Sherwood 
Elmsley were a family party. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinch and Mrs. Cotton were 
arong the interested spectators, Mrs. 
Clinch looking very well in a deep blue 
gown touched with white. Mrs. W. H. 
Cawthra wore a neat suit and a red 
flower hat. Mrs. Victor Cawthra looked 
very well in black and black hat. Mrs. 
Janes and the Misses Janes were in 
one of the east boxes, Miss Louie look- 
ing particularly smart in a mole-col- 
ored cut velvet costume. Mrs. Nord- 
heimer and her daughters were in a 
box well placed. Mrs. Nordheimer wore 


a green costume and a_ green and 
cream chapeau, trimmed with red 
berries. Several of the young people 


have adopted the new style of veil, a 
veritable Oriental envelope, which 
quite disguises them. Mrs. Jack Dixon, 
Mrs. Percy Rutherford and a friend oc- 
cupied the Dixon box, and saw the 
splendid gee, Gay Boy, win second and 
first amid applause. 


In the evening the attendance was 
quite inspiring, and never have Toronto 
women been better gowned or looked 
handsomer. By better gowned I do 
not mean that their festive garments 
cracked the eyeballs with outre color 
and startling mode. They were dainty, 
ladylike, chic, and here and there ex- 
quisite. The little loge somewhere on 
the west side, which we call “Beauty 
Box,” was brimming with laughing, 
radiant, young matrons. Mrs. Victor 
Williams, in palest blue toque and 
wrap, Mrs. McCullough in pale pink, a 
graceful woman whose simplest frock 
looks a picture; Mrs. Magann, prettier 
than ever in a quiet gown and trans- 
parent brown hat, with a cunning little 
chaplet of tiny pink flowers encircling 
the crown. Mrs. Barwick, in cream 
white lace and voile and picture hat, 
and Miss Muriel Barwick in turquoise 
blue, with two or three other young 
folks of distinct charm, hovered round 
that region of fairest femininity. The 
Mackenzie box was a study in pink, 
Mrs. Alec Mackenzie and Miss Ethel 
Mackenzie of Benvenuto wearing smart 
chapeaux of that shade. Further on 
east of the entrance, Mrs. Mann in a 
hendsome gown and turban of forget- 


me-nots, entertained a box party, in- 
cluding Mrs. Victor Cawthra, who 
looked stunning in white, and Miss 


Williams, looking particularly smart. 
Mrs. G, Allan Case, very distinguished- 
looking, in all black, with plumed hat 
and her early grey hair softly rolled; 
Miss Case, in turquoise with a flare 
hat, and Miss Creighton of Brantford, 
the handsomest girl (if one may 
gauge by manly taste), her fine Span- 
ish type of loveliness and perfect car- 
riage being the admiration of all and 


sundry. His Honor, Mrs. Mortimer 
Clark and the Misses Clark, with Mr. 
Magee, A.D.C., and Commander Law, 
attended the Show on Wednesday 
evening. Mrs. Clark wore a pretty 
brown costume with cream lace, and 


the young ladies were both in 
with wide brimmed Victorian pokes 
with ties, and on one pink roses, the 
other pale blue “brides.” Mrs. Arthur 
Hills, the bride of last week, was in 
the Mackenzie box in a beautiful gown, 
black chiffon toque, and light cape. 
Mrs. Fraser Macdonald was in white, 
with a lovely hat, and white and black 
wrap. Colonel and Mrs. Denison of 
Heydon Villa were in the officers’ box. 
I did not see the C. O. and Mrs. Septi- 
mus Denison on opening day. Com- 
mander and Mrs. Kingsmill were in 
Dr. Macdonald's loge, and also Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell Reaves. Mrs. Kingsmill 
looked very well and is always full of 
animation and interest in what is go- 


black 


ing on. In the Llawhaden box I saw a 
lovely girl (Miss ‘Temple), just a 
glimpse of a sweet face framed by a 


summer flower hat. Mrs. Melvin-Jones 


is in black and looked very nice. Miss 
Melvin-Jones wore a lovely pale-hued 
gown and a becoming chapeau. Mrs. 


FE. F. B. Johnston was the other guest 
in the Llawhaden box. On Thursday 
evening Dr. and Mrs, Armstrong Black 
were the guests of Senator and Mrs. 
Melvin-Jones, and Mrs Guthrie of 
Guelph was to be with them at Llaw- 


haden for the closing days of the 
Show. The Premier's daughters and 
Mr. Ross McKinnon were in the Gov- 


ernment box on Wednesday 
In the afternoon a pretty little bride, 
Mrs. Percival Scholfield, was in a box 
on the west side, in a dainty gown of 


evening. 


grey and broad-brimmed white cha- 
peau. Mrs. Elmsiey was very beauti- 
fully dressed in the evening in a 
pale tinted lace gown and bonnet. 
Mrs. Hendrie, with her two § fair 


charges, Miss Phyllis Hendrie and Miss 
Violet Crerar, was the continuous host- 
ess of the evening, a procession of 
smart men and women greeting her 
and her family. Miss Athol Boulton, 
who has returned from St. Catharines 
quite restored to health, was in the 
Nordheimer box, in a pretty white In- 
dia silk and fawn glace box-coat. Mr. 
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and Mrs. R. A. Smith had box parties 
each day. Mrs. Smith looked very 
well on Wednesday night in a Dresden 
mousseline and lace toque. She had 
Mrs. Harry Wright in her party, who 
looked very handsome. In the Osler 
box in the afternoon Mr. Jack Osler 
Was solus, but in the evening a’ bril- 
liant family party assembled{ The 
Foy and Macdonald boxes were also 
well filled in the afternoon; some not- 
outs were with Mrs. Bruce Macdonald. 
Easily first among the graceful beau- 
ties was Mrs. R. J. Christie, who cov- 
ered a sweet white dress with a black 
and silver wrap, and wore a _ black 
broad-brimmed hat, the crown of 
which was encircled with a garland of 
ostrich feathers, tinted from flesh to 
flame color. Mrs. Warwick, Mrs. Al- 
fred Rogers, Miss Warwick of Sunni- 
holm were in their box. Mr. Albert 
Nordheimer brought his dainty little 
daughter, who wore cream, with much 
lace trimmings. Miss Seymour wore a 
new shade of violet gray, and a huge 
hat with knots of violets on the brim. 
Miss Crerar wore a white suit and hat, 
with a posy of her “name _ flower” 
pinned on her bodice. Miss Hendrie 
wore a moire crepe of oyster white, 
with long, broad capes from neck to 
elbow, edged with narrow fur. Mrs. 
Arthur VanKoughnet came with Miss 
Gladys Nordheimer to the opening, and 
Tooked very sweet and graceful in a 
dark gown and becoming hat. As to 
the men at the show—“Clothes-horse 
Show,” someone has profanely dubbed 
it--they came in all sorts of garments, 
suits which haven't a speck or a crease, 
and suits which look as if they had 
spent a week in a Wagner sleeping car. 
Their hats vary from the shining and 
1904 topper to the tweed cap. Did you 
see the visiting automobile magnate, 
with the cap “a la Dutch comedian’? 
Their boots may or may not be shined, 
and they may be presentable or grub- 
by, but they almost all love the horses 
and the ladies, so they must once more 
be spared either the compliments or 
the criticism they so richly deserve. It 
cheapens a whole box, however, no 
matter how smart and lovely its wo- 
men occupants may be when one or 
more of its men wear top coats that 
were built for wet weather, or which 
have hang-up creases meandering 
down the back. There were such on 


view, as their owners lounged over 
some box brimful of pretty women, 
and one felt like setting a match to 


them. By the way, of the Hamilton 
folk who attended the show I remarked 
one smart party I have omitted to 
mention. Mrs. Sanford of Wesanford, 
and the bride and groom, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henderson, the bride in a splen- 
did royal blue velvet suit and large 
plumed hat. Mr. and Mrs. F. Crowther 
and Dr. and Mrs. Ryerson were also 
at the show. Mrs. Fred Cox wore a 
smart gown and a flat-brimmed hat, 
on which were strewn lovely pink and 
white roses. In the ring all was lovely, 
the judges finding close competition 
and several of them expressing great 
admiration for the horses. Mr. George 
B. Hulm, wh® has now given up show- 
ing his own horses, said very nice 
things of Gay Boy. I hope next week 
to chronicle many bright features of 
the end of the decade of Toronto shows, 
but at time of writing I can only talk 
of the doings of Wednesday. The new- 
est and best things about this show 
are the increased width of the promen- 
ade, and the most charming manage- 
ment of the tea-room in the Armary 
mess-room, where Mrs. Stewart Hous- 
ton and her aides have worked a veri- 
table transformation. The tea is ex- 
cellent, the other good things ditto, 
and to be served by fair girls in white 
frocks with butterfly bows of stiff yel- 
low and blue instead of caps is not so 
great a charm as the sweet manner 
and careful attention of these young 
gentlewomen. The money goes to the 
S.PC.A., and will probably give that 
worthy society a boost for which it 
should be eternally grateful. Mrs. 
Leighton McCarthy sat at the desk on 
Wednesday and made change with a 
brisk, businesslike manner exceedingly 
amusing to her friends. Mrs. Plumb 
was assisting Mrs. Houston at the tea 
and coffee urns, and the girls who 
waited, chaperoned by petite Mrs. Lal- 
ly McCarthy, were Miss Ida Homer- 
Dixon, Miss Augusta Hodgins, Miss 
Hilda Reid, Miss Mollie Waldie of 
Glenhurst, Miss Estelle Holland, and 
one or two others. The Governor and 
Mrs. Mortimer Clark were escorted by 
the secretary to tea and were served at 
a charming table reserved in the al- 
cove, and done with yellow tulle and 
daffodils. The Grenadiers’ Band made 
the music in first-rate style on Wed- 
nesday. 

General Sir Henry Geary and Lady 
Geary, with their daughters, the Misses 
Geary, will arrive in Toronto next 
week, on Monday, I hear, and have 
engaged a suite of rooms at Iverholm, 
74 St. George street. Sir Henry Geary 
has just finished a term of residence 
as Governor of Bermuda, and, with his 
family, is en route to the West Coast. 
They may remain several weeks in To- 
ronto. 

* 

Mr. Fred Leach has been 
manager of a city branch 
ner Spadina and College. Mrs. Leach, 
who has been in England for some 
time, has just returned to town. 


Mrs. Vassey, the charming 
Brunswicker, who has made so many 
friends here during the winter, is, with 
her family, returning to St. John this 
week. Her 


appointed 
bank, cor- 


V ; son was spending some 
time in studying commercial methods 


in one of the big establishments de- 
stroyved by the conflagration of last 
week, but will go back to take charge 
of his own business in St. John. The 
friends of this pleasant family regret 
that their stay is not to be of another 
year’s duration, as was intended. 
a 


The vice-regal visit was the making 
of the latter days of the Horse Show, 
and gave that complete satisfaction 
which only follows the conviction that 
real interest as well as official duty 
prompts its occurrence. His Excellen- 
cy the Governor-General, Lady Eilleen 
Elliot and Major Maude, with Captain 
Bell, A.D.C., arrived at Government 
House on Friday morning. On that 
day the Governor-General was lunched 
at the Toronto Club by the officers of 
the Horse Show; Mrs. Mortimer Clark 
gave a young ladies’ luncheon for Lady 
Rilleen Elliot of twenty covers, and to- 


day gives another of like dimensions. 
Last night his Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark en- 
tertained some sixty guests at supper 
after the Horse Show. A few gentle- 
men were asked last evening for din- 
ner, and others will this evening be 
likewise honored. His Excellency’s 


visit is so heartily for the Horse Show 
that social festivities are not allowed 
to interfere, therefore large and for- 
mal dinners are not possible. Mr. T. 
C, Patteson is giving a luncheon for 
his Excellency this afternoon before 
the show opens, and the vice-regal par- 
ty leave for Ottawa this evening after 


the show. His Excetiency will visit 
Massey Hall before going to the Ar- 
mouries to-night. I heard that the 
Ladies’ Club were to sandwich in a 


tea in honor of Lady Eilleen during the 
busy two days, and that the Daughters 
of the Empire were to present her with 
a bouquet. But at time of writing 
only the more important functions had 
been arranged. Mrs. Maude and her 
little invalid daughter went through on 
a visit to Mrs. Adam Beck of Lon- 
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Early Shoppers 
Endorse Early 
Closing. 
Store Closes 
Daily at 
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“T. EATON C 


190 YONCE ST.. TORONTO 


O. 





The New Ideas 
in Millinery, 
Dress Goods, 

Women’s Coats, 

Suits and 
Raincoats. 






LIMITED 





Loveliness in the Latest Lingerie 






“ So glad we went to EATON’S.’ 
“Yes, one always gets satisfaction 









Maytime in the New French Room 


The pretty French Room devoted to the display of the 
highest class of lingerie will come out in a new dress on Mon- 
day. The May-Pole, that most popular feature of May Day in 
Merrie England, will be in very striking evidence here. 
be well worth a visit to the store to see this pleasing feature, 


ribbon and beading effects. 


and insertion. 


$5.00 to $50.00. 


Beautiful SKIRTS, the very latest in French hand-made, as well as 
the productions of the best New York manufacturers and our own superior 
They are of sheer lawns, trimmed with medallions, insertions 
From $5.50 to $35.00. 


Winsomeness in This Season’s Newest Waists 


No part of a costume that adds so much to its character as the waist. 
the charms of character is a pleasing individuality, the exclusiveness of the new garments in 
our Waist Section will delight the woman whose dress ideas are those of refinement and taste. 


make, 
and fine French laces. 








don. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Beck 
have taken an active interest in the 
show this year, and I hear that Mr. 
Beck was selling all his horses to-day. 
Tt was expected that some other popu- 
lar people from Ottawa would be up 
for the show's last two days. 
s 


Mr. J. Enoch Thompson left for Cuba 
on Wednesday evening, on a business 
trip. Mrs. Thompson is expecting the 
pleasure of a visit from Mrs, Fritz Fox 
of Montreal, her youngest daughter, 
who as Amy Seton Thompson was the 
prettiest girl in her debut year. Mrs. 
Fox, like her sister, Miss Alice Thomp- 
son, of the Settlement, New York, has a 
facile and clever pen, and her contri- 
bution to an Easter Canadian monthly 
Was read with interest. Miss Thomp- 
son has written a playlet, which has 
been accepted, and is to be produced 
in New York some time shortly. 

* 


Mrs. H. Campbell Osborne returned 
from New York on Thursday morning. 
Her bright face was missed from the 
“beauty box” on the opening day of 
the Horse Show. 

> 

Mr. and Mrs. Hendrie of Holmstead 
ind Miss Phyllis Hendrie took their 
favorite quarters at the Queen's for 
the Horse Show. I believe they spent 
Thursday night at home and returned 
here on Friday. 

+ 

Someone, in giving me an account of 
a musical evening, admires the way one 
lady “handled the piano.” If it hadn't 
been a “poor, weak woman,” I should 
have been in doubt as to whether this 
language might not have had some 
connection with a moving van, 

. 


Among successful “Canadians 
abroad” I always notice with pleasure 
the progress of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
RAbinson. Mrs. Robinson (nee Hessin) 
is a fellow-worker with her clever hus- 
band in teaching the young idea how 
to shout, and both seem to be as busy 
as possible since their return from a 





TT 
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It will 


On exhibition in the French Room next week will be handsome 
CORSET COVERS, in sheer lawns, nainsooks, and fine cambrics, with 
The prices are from $1.75 to $7.50. 

Then there are FINE DRAWERS, of sheer lawns and cambrics, 
beautifully trimmed with fine Swiss embroidery and Valenciennes lace 
Prices from $2.25 to $15.00. 


See the dainty NIGHT DRESSES in many styles, tastefully and 


elaborately trimmed with insertion, beadings, ribbons, tucks, etc. From 


| In the Large Illustration | 





NIGHT ROBES-——Fine Japanese silk ; 
yoke of tucks and Valenciennes in- 
sertion; high neck; trimmed with 
insertion and lace. The entire gown 
is made of fine tucks and Valen- 
ciennes insertion. The elbow sleeves 
have lace insertion ribbon and lace 


trimming. Double $35.00 


frill at bottom...... 


SKIRTS—Finest lawn (French hand- 
made), ribbon and beading effects, 
flounce of fine hand-made tucks, 
medallions and Valenciennes inser- 
tion; finished with fine French 


CORSET COVERS—Finest lawn, full 
front of ten rows beading and ribbon; 
five rows wide Valenciennes lace or 
Swiss dot; neck and arms trimmed 


with lace, back finished $5 00 
e 


with four cluster tucks 
| Shown in theSmall Picture 








One of the new LADIES’ SKIRTS in 
fine lawn. It has an extra deep 
flounce, with Vandyke points of fine 
lace insertion and solid tucking, 
finished with a wide beading and 
ribbon, deep frill of lace. There is 
a dust frill of lawn; cluster tucks 
and lace edged under frill of lawn. 


Lengths 40—44 inches $5 50 





And as one of 


There is a Superb Display of Silk Waists. 


Sizes 32 to 42 bust. 


And the 





long, delightful trip in Europe. A New 
York paper, speaking of the success of 
a Long Island chorus, says it Was due 
to the work of the conductor, Mr. Wal- 
ter Robinson, and further says: “One 
of the soloists, Mrs. A. B. Wells, so- 
prano, is a pupil of Mr. Robinson. She 
made her debut and met with a most 
enthusiastic reception. Other pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson have made re- 
cent appearances with equal success, 
among them being Miss Muriel Ridout 
of Toronto, Canada, who is developing 
a fine soprano voice, and who sang on 
Easter Sunday at Trinity Chapel.” 


Lady Kirkpatrick is expected home 
from Old Point Comfort to-day. Mrs. 
Arthur Kirkpatrick went down to join 
her husband on Thursday. 

+ 


A fashionable wedding took place at 
Appley Villa, Stratford, the beautiful 
residence of Mr. John Corrie, on Wed- 
nesday, April 20, at one-thirty o’clock, 
when Miss Etta Emma Currie became 
the bride of Mr. Norval F. Babb. The 
parlor was beautifully decorated with 
ferns and illuminated with shaded 
lights. To the strains of Lohengrin’'s 
Wedding March the bride, who wore a 
dainty gown and carrying a bouquet 
of roses, was brought in by her father. 
Miss Cora Wilkins was bridesmaid; 
Mr. Harry Babb was best man. Rev. 
D. Williams, incumbent of St. James’ 
Church, officiated. A _ reception and 
wedding breakfast followed the cere- 
mony, and many beautiful gifts to the 
bride were admired by the half-hun- 
dred guests, who enjoyed the happy 
oceasion. An orchestra played during 
the reception and dejeuner. The 
groom's gift to the bride was a beauti- 
ful diamond necklace, and to. the 
bridesmaid a gold ring, set with emer- 
alds. Among the guests from out of 
town were Mrs. and Miss Reid, Lon- 
don, and Mr, and Mrs. Babb, Mitchell. 
The bride and groom are two of the 
best-known young people in town and 
have a wide circle of friends, who wish 
them every joy in_ their 


They are in all the newest shades of popular{colors in Taffeta and Japanese silks, 
Peau de Soie, Crepe de Chine and Louisenne. 
New York, trimmed with lace, medallions, insertion and all 
that the fashion centres declare newest in trimmings. Just 
s@@ that touch of dainty trimming which gives such a aistinct 
f charm to the waist. 


There are model styles from Paris and 


The young lady on the left is the proud possessor of 
one of the Women’s Unlined Waists of Japanese Silk, 
which we have in black and ivory. The back and sleeves 
are tucked, and the front, collar and cuffs are finished with 
briar stitching and tucks. 
is not in keeping with the quality of the gar- 
ment, being only ...... Se asvee sath pa aieee ee 

The other young lady is smiling because she is wearing 
one of the Women’s Unlined Waists of Extra Quality 
Japanese Silk, which are in black and ivory. The back 
and sleeves are tucked; the front is elaborately trimmed with 
silk embroidery, tucks and insertions. 
are tucked, Sizes 32 to 42 bust. 
price 18 £0 little! .....0-sscesmassnceedecy 


The price 


$4.00 


The collar and cuffs 


$5.00 





through life. 
at 4.30 on an extended trip to Detroit, 
Chicago, New York, and other points. 


On their return they will reside in St. 
George street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Babb left 


The announcement of the engage- 
ment of the Rev. Harry S. Musson of 
Indianapolis to Miss Gertrude Dudley 
of Louisville, Ky., will be of great in- 
terest to Toronto society. Miss Dudley 
is the youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Underwood Dudley, Bishop of 
Kentucky, and is a young lady of 
much culture and charm of manner. 
Mr. Musson left Toronto a few years 
ago to become chaplain to Bishop 
Francis pf Indianapolis, which position 
he still holds, with the rectorship of 
Holy Innocent Church, Indianapolis. 


An Illustrated Talk. 








On Thursday afternoon an enjoyable 
“At Home” was given by the Toronto 
Viavi Company in their commodious 
and attractive suite in the Confedera- 
tion Life Building. The rooms were 
picturesquely decorated with palms 
and carnations, an@,the guests were 
received by Mrs. lough and Mrs. 
Bell. After an instructive health talk, 
given by Miss B. Davis, who created 
interest by her intelligent and broad 
exposition of the higher physical life, 
refreshments served by McConkey 
made an agreeable social ending to an 
hour of enlightenment. Among those 
present were: Mrs. H. J. Bell, Mrs. 
George Bell, Mrs. Aylesworth, Miss G. 
Davis, Mrs. J. P. Ross, Miss Perry, 
Mrs. Le Cronier, Miss McKellar, Mrs. 
Pcrter, Mrs, Strathy, Miss Shaw-Hellier 
of Bath, England, Miss Easterbrook of 
Hamilton, Miss Strathy, Mrs. Woods, 
Mrs, George Rudd, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. 
Shaver, Mrs. Dobson, Mrs, Jeffrey, Mrs. 
Skelcher, Mrs. Oag, Mrs, English, Mrs. 
Alfred Rudd, Mrs. Cherry, Mrs. Clucas. 
Miss Kerr, Miss Hamilton, Miss Bous- 


journey ' kill. 
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Plans and Specifications. 





66 ELLO! Is that 1732-A? Is 
H this Mr. Draughton, the archi- 


tect? . . . Mr. Draughton, 
this is Mrs. Rattlington 
Smith. . . . No, Mrs. Rattlington 
Smith—no, S-m-i-t-h. Yes. Mr. 


Draughton, Mr. Smith and I have just 
bought a lot, and are thinking of put- 
ting up a very modest little cottage, 
and could you come out here and talk 
it over with us? You know we want it 
just exactly like this house—What did 


you say? Why, 2031 Roosevelt avenue; 


it’s our sister’s house—Mrs. Singular- 
when would it suit 
Yes, indeed, that suits 


i ae Yes; 
you? «.s ec 
us exactly—No, not through. And—oh, 
very well. Good-bye, Mr. Draughton.” 


II, 


“Good evening, Mr. Draughton. 
very kind of you to come all the way 
out, but indeed I could never have 
explained what we wanted unless I had 
this house to show you; I’m so stupid, 
I never can understand anything about 
a plan; it looks just like a design for 
a Persian rug or something new to me. 
Now, we want something old Colonial, 
just exactly like this house, and the 
same size, except that we would like 
one more story. How wide is 
our lot? Twenty feet, three inches. 

This house? Yes, this house is 
sixty feet—isn’t it, John?—and we want 
ten great big columns in front—this 
has only six; and then we want a great 
big hall when you go in, with one of 
those dear, old-timey fireplaces that 
you can sit in one corner of, and no- 
ble high ceilings— Oh, no, this hall 
isn’t half big enough; I think it just 
spoils a house to have such a teeny, 
tiny hall. And then—just wait a min- 
ute—here it is—we want a dear, old, 
low dining-room, with great beams and 


bay-windows on all sides, like this. 
Yes, I cut it out of the ‘Woman’s 
Weekly.’ I think it’s from a log cabin 


on Monkamonk Lake. 
want a parlor like this photograph; 
isn’t it a dear? Yes, it is from one of 
those old Italian palaces; but I never 
can remember which. Then, my hus- 


band’s den; you know the rathskeller 
did 


at The _ Silverstein? Oh, 
you? Then let me tell you how beau- 
tifully I think you did it—so rough and 
old looking; I always expect to see Col- 


umbus or William the Conqueror or 


somebody like them, 
tables; everything seems a hundred 
years old. Well, my husband’s den 
must be exactly like that. Then I want 
a dear little reception-room. That lit- 
tle gold chair, isn’t it dear? It’s one 
of my wedding presents, and I want 
my reception-room just in that style; 
but I want everything harmonious; not 
like the row of rooms at Johnamak- 
ers’s Upholstery Department, to show 
off the different styles. No, I 
think the kitchen and the pantry are 
just right, except that I want my 
kitchen twice as large; and I want a 
laundry, and a bigger servants’ porch, 
and I want the kitchen to be cooler 
than this one. . . . Oh, don’t you 
think so? Well, if you can’t—but you 
will try, won’t you? And then up- 
stairs; here are some bedrooms that I 
cut out of ‘The Cottage Comfortable’; 
aren’t they just dear? Such a cute 
little fireplace, and such a darling old 
four-poster bedstead. And aren’t 
those little windows just too sweet for 
anything? I think that’s all. 

“Oh, I nearly forgot; we have just 
five thousand dollars to put in the 
house, and not one penny more, so you 
must keep it down that low. ... 
Well, all right. Oh, dreadful! I 
thought, of course, you could have the 
plans by to-morrow evening. Couldn’t 
you get them done sooner, somehow? 

Well, if F 


sitting at those 


4 you can’t—but, you 
know, we're in a dreadful hurry. Good 
evening.” 
wt. 
“Is Mr. Draughton in? ... Yes, 


we've come to bother you, Mr. Draugh- 
ton. We got the plans, and we think 
they are just dear—that cute little 
shield you put up in one corner of the 
plans is too sweet for anything. But, 
oh, I’m so stupid, I can’t understand 
them at all. I don’t like the stairs here. 
. . . A fireplace? Do you know, I 
thought that was the front stairway! 
And what’s this next the _ kitchen? 
‘ . Why, I thought it was the kit- 
chen, all the time! So stupid of me! 
The front looks different from my sis- 
ter’s house, somehow. . . That’s 
true, I didn’t think about our lot being 
so much narrower. Now, we want this 
bedroom out here, and this bathroom 
so, and—but here are three sheets of 
things we want different, or something. 
- + « What! twelve thousand dollars! 
Oh, Mr. Draughton, you must cut it 
down! We couldn’t possibly spend over 
five thousand. - No, we can’t 
spare any of those rooms. We want it 


just like that, but you must cut it 
down somehow. Well, please try to. 
Oh, thank you. Good-bye!” 

IV. 


“Good morning, Mr. Draughton. 
- Yes, but don’t you know, we saw 
such a darling house yesterday at 
Flintcote. Yes, that’s it; and we think 
we like it just a weeny better than sis- 
ter’s. Oh, if you could make us anoth- 
er sketch, we’d be so— That’s true, the 
house is on a great big farm, and our 
lot so narrow. Well, you'll do the best 
you can, won’t you? Good-bye!” 

¥. 


2031 Roosevelt avenue. 

Dear Mr. Draughton—We think the 
new plans are just too cute for any- 
thing; but I saw this sweet little pic- 
ture of a house in ‘The Circulator’ yes- 
terday. It’s the house where Tinkler 
used to send for butter when he was 
writing “Dinner-bell Ditties,” and if 
you only just could make us another 
sketch, we would be so much obliged 
to you; and could you let us have it 
right soon? Most sincerely, 

Blanche Belham Smith. 

Tuesday, July fourteenth. 

VI. 
2031 Roosevelt avenue. 
Dear Mr. Draughton—We like the last 
plans so much. The house looks so low 
and quaint and Dutchy; but couldn't 
you put that porch that we had on the 
first house on this?—the one with the 
high Colonial columns, so stiff and im- 
posing, you know? And can’t we have 
it to-morrow, to show our cousin-in- 
law, who will be with us then? 
Hastily, 

Blanche Belham Smith. 

July twentieth. 
VII. 

“Is Mr. Drau—? Oh, good morning, 
Mr. Draughton. No, I just want 
to ask you one or two things, and it 
won't take me a second. My cousin- 
in-law says she wouldn’t have a three- 
story house for anything, so couldn't 
you just work in those third-story 
rooms somewhere else? You know the 
Cottagehams’ have wings on each side; 
couldn't we do—? Yes, that’s true, they 
have all the land they want, and we 
have only that miserable twenty feet. 
Are you sure there’s no other way? . 

Why, she didn’t like it because a 
three-story house always looks like a 
young ladies’ boarding-school. oe 
No, no one else said it. Well, 
that’s true, it’s ours, not hers. I’m 
afraid you think I've been awfully sil- 
ly, Mr. Draughton. Good afternoon!” 


VIII, 


2081 Roosevelt avenue. 
Dear Mr. Draughton—We think the 


Monday, 

















So 










And then we 











with one or two bottles. 
‘ 


first plans are the best, after all. 


soon as you possibly can? 


the invitations. 
Most sincerely, 
Blanche Belham Smith. 
Thursday, August sixth. 
Te 
The Cat-Tail Inn, 
Malaria Lake, Maine. 


Dear Mr. Draughton—Those bids are 
The lowest was twelve 


simply awful! 


thousand dollars and sixteen cents; 


and you know we told you not to make 
You must 
and cut 
everything right down and get some 
other bids; and please do it right away 


it cost over five thousand. 
just make some new plans, 


-—we are in such a hurry, Hastily, 
Blanche Belham Smith. 
August fifteenth. 


x. 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany. 
Dated Malaria Lake, Maine, 


8—31—1903. 


To George Post Draughton, 
3307 Greenback Bldg., 
New Amsterdam, N.Y. 
New bids received. Award contract 
lowest bidder old bids immediately. 
T. Rattlington Smith. 


XI. 


Mr. Draughton, that 
is delaying dreadfully; 


‘Is this 1732-A? 
contractor 


hasn’t a single man at— Oh, Labor 
Day? How absurd! So annoying. 
Good-bye!” 
XII. 
“Why, good morning, Mr. Draughton. 
. « »« Yes, isn’t it? Mr. Draughton, 
I’m so glad I happened to see you, for 


I want to ask you about this kitchen. 
. . . Oh, I’m so afraid of ladders. 
No, indeed, you go up first. 
do! Oh, I—no, don’t touch mel 
those horrid workmen, 
wouldn’t look! There! 
up a ladder again. 

en? What kitchen? 

it’s entirely too big; 
were in 


Oh, 


Oh, yes! 
T’ll feel 
a church or a theater. ... 


Why, 


Yes, of course, I said twice as big, but 
certainly I didn’t mean a thousand 
Oh, Mr. Draughton, it must be 
Well, 
then I’m sure that man’s tape-measure 
is wrong or something—it just can’t 


miles. 


more than that! Is. it? 


be— Why, it spoils the whole house! 

I wish you had made it smaller. ... 

No, 

now, but it’s just horrid. Good-bye.”’ 
XIII. 


20381 Roosevelt avenue. 


Dear Mr. Draughton—The carpenter 


hasn’t put any wooden floor in the cel- 


lar, and says he won’t unless we pay 


him extra, because it isn’t in the spe- 
cifications. 
thought of course you had put that in; 
my sister has one in her cellar, 


exactly like hers. 
just a botch; 
thing in it the way I wanted it, and I 


just know it won’t be finished in time 


for the house-party, and I don’t know 
what to do. Sincerely, 
Blanche Belham Smith. 
December eighteenth. - 
XIV. 


1616 Sampson place. 


Friday, 


My Dear Mr. Draughton—Can’t you 


make one of our house-party, to-mor- 
row, in our new home? 
house is just a dear, and all our friends 


say it is the sweetest thing they ever 


saw, and there isn’t a single thing that 
we would have any different. I hope 
so much nothing will prevent your be- 
ing with us. Most sincerely, 
Blanche Belham Smith. 
December twenty-fourth. 


—Draper Williamson in “Smart Set.” 


ED 


over ones! 


dear? asked the mother, smilingly. Be- 
cause it’s around the pains, she replied 


demurely. 
a SUSE 





If You Have These Symptoms 


Send for My Book. 


If you want to feel better, 

If you want more strength, 

= you lack —ae 

you can’t do things like you used to, 

If you lack confidence in yourself, : 
m3 your nerve—your courage—is leaving 

If you lack vim, vigor,. vitality, 

If something is eating away your consti- 
tution, write to me for the book you need. 

The book tells of my discovery. Tells 
how after thirty years I found the cause 
of these symptoms, and many others, 
given above. 

The book tells how by scientific experi- 
ment I traced out the causes that bring 
on chronic diseases. It tells how I per- 
fected my prescription—Dr. Shoop’s Res- 
torative. 

I found invariably that where there was 
a@ weakness the inside nerves were weak. 
Where there was a lack of vitality, that 
the vital nerves lacked power. Where 
weak organs were found, I always found 
weak nerves. Not the nerves commonly 
thought of, but the vital organs’ nerves. 
the inside—the invisible nerves. 

This was a revelation. 

Then my real success began. 

Then I combined ingredients that would 
strengthen, that would  vitalize these 
nerves. That prescription I called a res- 
torative. It is known the world over now 
as Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. After that I 
did not fail to cure one case in each hun- 
dred. In the extremely difficult cases my 
failures for five years were one in each 
forty treated. I found cancer incurable. 
Cancer is for surgery, not medicine. 

Then how to get this prescription to 
sick ones everywhere was my thought. I 
must announce it in the public press. 
But, thought I, will they realize the truth 
of my discovery—the real power of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative? Then a way came 
to me—like an inspiration. ‘I will offer 
it to the sick on trial. Then they will 
know I am sincere.”’ 

I wrote a reliable druggist in each city 
and village in America. They agreed to 
co-operate with me. Now by any sick one 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 


can be taken on trial. For a full month 
I will let you use it entirely at my risk. 

Send no money. Just write me for the 
book you need. When I send it ‘I will tell 
you of a druggist near by who will permit 
the month's trial, 

Use the Restorative a month. Then de- 
cide. If you say to the druggist ‘It did 
not help me” that will relieve you of any 
expense whatever. He will bill the cost 
o me. 

: This is my way of clearing your mind 
of all doubts as to what Dr, Shoop's Re- 
storative can do. 

No matter how prejudiced, you cannot 
dispute the absolute security I offer. You 
eannot resist an offer like this if you are 
at all sick. 

If you have a weakness, write me. 

If you can't do things like you 
to do them, tell me about it. 

Write in confidence. As a physician, I 
will tell you a way to help. Get my book 
now—to-day. 


used 


Simply state which 
book you want and 
address Dr, Shoop. 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Book 2 on the Heart. 
Book 3 on the Kidneys. 
Book 4 for Women. 
Book 5 for Men (sealed). 
Book 6 on Rheumatism, 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
At druggists. 


Box 99, Racine, Wis. 


So 
won’t you please fix the specifications, 
and everything, and get bids just as 
We want 
to give a Christmas house-party in the 
new house, and have already sent out 


he 





Oh, please 

I wish they 
I'll never come 
The kitch- 


as if I 


I suppose there’s nothing to do 


It's just too provoking! I 


and 
you know I said we wanted the house 


The whole house is 
there’s hardly a single 


We think the 


She—Have you many warm friends? 
He—I have a large number of warmed- 


Flossie (after eating several apples) 
—Mamma, she said, pressing her hands 


wearily upon the locality where the 
fruit reposed, my sash is just like a 
window sash, isn’t it?In what way, 
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—‘‘Pick-Me-Up.” 


Spring Poetry Is Off. 








The Sizer. 





dry goods store has recently 
been explaining (in choice New- 
yorkese) to a “Sun” reporter all 
about the genesis and the development 
of that peculiar type of man known to 
the trade as a “‘sizer,”’ “A sizer,” this 
person says, “is a married man who 
knows the sizes of everything his wife 
wears, from soup to—that is to say—er 
—the. whole works, you know. I should 
say that at least one married man out 
of every three in New York at this 
stage of it is a sizer. Few men are 
born sizers. Their sisters don’t teach 
‘em how to be sizers, either. Their 
wives start them along that path. A 
commuter is pretty liable to develop in- 
to a sizer, and, as I say, when he once 
becomes one, he never gets over it. 
The commuter’s wife wants a pair of 
gloves, say, for a party that evening in 
the Lonesomehurst place, and she 
hasn’t the time or the inclination to 
come up to town just to buy a pair of 
gloves. So she gives her husband, be- 
fore he hustles for the rain in the 
morning, her glove size and directions 
as to the kind of gloves she wants. 
“That starts him off.asasizer. If she 
came up to New York for the gloves, 
the probabilities are that she’d dig 
around all day for a pair on the bar- 
gain counter at seventy-nine cents. But 
her husband. even in his earliest stage 
as a sizer, doesn’t do that. He walks 
up to the glove counter of the first wo- 
man’s store he reaches, and says to 
the girl: ‘I want a pair of white kid 
gloves,’ naming the size. ‘About what 
price?’ the girl enquires, knowing per- 
fectly well that a man would rather 
get run over by a milk wagon than 
look like a piker before a shop-girl. 
‘Oh, I want the good stuff,’ the man 
says, in that off-hand, I’m-no-cheap- 
skate way, and the girl flashes a pair 
of three dollar white gloves on him. 
‘They look all right,’ says the sizer in 
embryo, picking the gloves up and pre- 
tending to know something about them 
by the way he inspects the seams, 
‘How much do they set me _ back?’ 
‘Three,’ says the girl, and the man digs 
the three bones, and takes the gloves. 
‘TI guess I’m kind o’ poor when it comes 
to that shopping gag, hey?’ he says to 
his wife as he tosses the gloves into 
her lap. ‘Kind o’ common, ornery- 
looking gloves, that pair, yes?’ She 
undoes the bundle, and holds the gloves 
out before her enthusiastically. ‘Why, 
where in the wide world did you get 
such bee-yu-ti-ful ones?’ she asks him, 
while he swells up with pride. ‘Why, 
you extravagant old thing, you! They 
couldn’t have cost you a penny less 
than six dollars. I saw a pair exactly 
like them at Ta-Ra-Ra’s only last 
Tuesday marked six dollars—imported, 
you know. Why, you reckless old love!’ 
and then he stands grinning elatedly 
while that hug thing is pulled off. ‘Six, 
nothin’,’ he says, with pompous amia- 
bility; ‘catch me falling for six bucks 
for a pair of mits. They're the six 
kind at that, but I want to tell you 
that there’s a hull lot in this thing of 
knowing how and where to buy wo- 
men’s truck. Only drained me of three 
simoleons, those gloves, but I bet you 
the cutest box of candy that you ever 
saw that you couldn’t have snagged 
‘em for any three.’ ‘Why,’ she says, 
holding him at arm’s length, admiring- 
ly, ‘I just know that I couldn't! I de- 
elare, you have a perfect genius for 
getting just the right things, and how 
you do it, gracious sakes alive, with so 
many things to worry you in your 
business—well, I just know one thing, 
I never do half as weil when I buy 
things for myself.’ ‘Oh, I guess I’m 
not such a lob,’ he says then, all bloat- 
ed out of shape by her praises; ‘here- 
after, when you want anything in town 
and don’t feel like making the ride up, 
just notify your little Archie and he'll 
come pretty near landing right, and he 
won't let these shop sharks bit any 
hunks out of him, either.” And that’s 
the way the sizer puts his neck into 
the noose. 


“One morning, pretty soon after, 
when it’s sizzling hot, the incipient 
sizer’s wife mentions at the breakfast 
table that she doesn’t know what she’s 
going to do, she needs stockings so 
badly; but it’s too hot to take a chance 
on going up to New York, and if she 
only thought that he—er—would have 
the time and could get the right kind 
‘On, I'm not such a pinhead as 
you probably think I am,’ he says then; 
‘I guess I can make a stab at buying 
you some hosiery without getting ar- 
rested or anything like that. What's 
your size, anyhow?’ She tells him the 
size, and he jots it down on his cuff or 
in a notebook. ‘Want some number 
nine stockings, black,’ he says to the 
girl at the stocking counter. ‘Lisle or 
silk?’ enquires the girl, superfluously— 
she knows it for a cinch that he'll have 
only one answer to that question if he 
has the looks of a New Yorker. ‘Why, 
silk, sure,’ he replies, grandiosely, and 
the girl stakes him to a peek at the 
three-dollar kind, and he falls for half 
a dozen pairs of them when the young 
woman behind the counter mentions 
that that’s the kind that Lillian Rus- 
sell wears. ‘Very sleazy goods,’ the 
girl says, as his chest begins to grow; 
‘you could pass a pair of these through 
a small fiinger-ring.’ ‘Maybe you're in 
bad when you're wearing the same 
kind of hosiery as Lillian Russell,’ the 
unfortunate makings of a sizer says 
exultantly to his wife when he hands 
her the bundle upon his arrival at the 
summer stopping place that evening. 
‘Put a dent in me, at that—but say, 
just look at the quality of ‘em! Why, 
you could pass one of ‘em through a 
finger-ring—look here!’ and he tries the 
trick, and is tickled foolish when it 
really comes out that way and he gets 


T's manager of a big New York 


by with it. She almost weeps in her 
delight over his artistic taste, and 
that’s how oodles of married chaps 


who live out of town during the heated 
spell grow into sizers.” 





The Japanese School-Girl. 





She wore no hat—she never does. 
She wore, as she nearly always 
does now—even from the time when 
She is only an elementary schoolgirl— 
a maroon skirt, coming to a little below 
the knee, and a blouse-bodice of white 
or mauve, or dove-grey, or any not too 
garish tint; also laced boots and black 
stockings. On the whole she is, 
as to her dress, a cross, a hybrid; not 
ungraceful, nor at all the last, last 
word on female attire. As to her face, 
figure, deportment, manner, what are 
they, what do they express? Something 
extraordinary! She is tall and big for 
her age; her cheeks are full and plump, 
and the hybrid skirt permits a glance 
at fine, rounded calves. She is, I am 
persuaded, as tall as our High School 






























Ask your doctor 
about cheese as a 
diet. He will tell 
you that it has 
great sustaining 
qualities and_ is 
very digestible. In 
fact, many physic- 
ians now prescribe 
cheese to their 
patients in con- 
valescence. Good 
cheese: is most 
valuable as a food. 
But be sure it is 
‘**good.” If you 
get MacLaren’s 
Imperial you need 
not worry. 


MacLaren's Imperial is put up in opal 
jars and is for sale in every grocery store in 
Canada (if the grocer is wise). 
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Sunburst Pleatings, Ruchings, 
Flounces, Frills, Accordion and 
Side Pleating, Fluting, Pink- 
ing, etc. 
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A. E. REA & CO., liaittd = 


20-22 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


Shirt Waists 


Only experience and 
the best facilities can 
create in perfect taste 
the elaborate and ar- 
tistic combinations of 
laces, chiffons, crepe 
de chene, etc., that 
go to form the perfect 
Evening Waist. 
Our Waists are now 
widely known, and 
are unique in their 
careful finish and per- 
fect taste. We keep 





all the latest New 
York designs, and 
adapt them to the 





individual figure. 


M. FRANKLIN 


Tel. Main 175. 11% Richmond West 
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of everybody. 


our price 
price 


here at the lowest price. 





Canada. 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


At the Right Price. 


If you wish to put a few fine Oriental Rugs 
in your home, we have got the finest and largest 
stock to choose from, and indeed at the prices that 
we are selling them now they are within the reach 
In addition to our large-stock we 
have received this week the following fine Rugs :— 


35 Shirvans, regularly sold at $20.00, our price.. $13.00 
30 Fine Anatolians, regularly sold at $32.50, 








34 Large Gendjies, regular price $30.00, our 

You are always sure of getting a genuine Persian or Turkish Rug 
Come soon and have the first choice. 

Out of Town customers will receive our very prompt attention. 


We will send a certain number of Rugs on approbation to any part of 
None need to be bought unless satisfactory. 


COURIAN, BABAYAN & CO., 


THE LEADING RUG IMPORTERS, 


40 KING EAST, TORONTO 





22.50 








girl, but plumper. This alone is re- 
markable, extraordinary; for the full- 
grown Japanese race, especially its 
women-folk, is smaller by half-a-head 
than we are. Then, her complexion, 
oftener than not, is clear almost to 
white; pigmented as often as not, with 
a delicate, fine-graded peach-bloom. 
; She talks with animation, al- 
Irost she chatters; and in these Uni- 
versity grounds she runs, and bobs, and 
darts. It is remarkable, extraordinary; 
for the Japanese wife is a study in 
passivity, almost a study in still life; 
she speaks when spoken to, not else.— 
W. Petrie Watson. 








‘Cos things ain't a-comin’ right? 
An’ what's the use of gettin’ sore 
Like a hen what’s just got wet, 
All a 'cus a gurl goes back on you? 

Let the one as gets her fret. 

‘ - > <i kee 
An’ what's the use of mopin’ 
An’ thinkin’ yer not in it? 
Cheer up, and put a smile on, 
And hold it there and pin it. 


An’ what's the use regrettin’ 

That you've gone an’ lost your money? 
Do like the bee—get busy, 

An’ just like Jim—be sunny. 


An’ what's the use of findin’ flaws 
In other people’s make-up; 

Look closer home, you're sure to find 
Some nasty things to rake up. 


An’ what's the use of quar’lin’? 
Life’s very short, you know; 
It’l make you feel so small an’ 
When it comes your turn to go. 








portance of mediaeval 
only in schools but 
readers. Heretofore, 
the Middlde Ages, 
“Morte d’Arthur,” “The Song of Ro- 
land,’ “The Son of Beowulf,” and 
others, have been purchased and read 
only by the student of English litera- 
ture, or by 


not 
general 
the romances of 
such as Malory’s 


literature 
among 


the bibliophile and his 
dilettante cult, and it is a matter of 
cengratulation to find a more general 
interest displayed in these works. A 
volume which deserves to stand beside 
these books has recently come to light, 
and is thought destined to share equal 
distinction, not alone for its literary 
merit, but for its historical importance. 
“The History of Oliver and Arthur” 
was: probably the pioneer of the mod- 
ern historical novel. Firt written in 
Latin, it was translated into English, 
French, German, and Spanish within a 
few years, yet at the present time 
there are but one or two copies in ex- 
istence, and the book collector is fa- 
miliar with its title only through Dib- 
din or through the catalogues of the 
British Museum. It has _ practically 
been lost sight of for four hundred 
years, and has only just been revived 
by the translation recently published. 





Cross Once More Fashionable. js 





Are you wear a cross about neck or 
on your watch-fob or chain these days, 
madame, or mademoiselle, or little 
missy? If not, you have missed the 
latest note in fashionable decoration. 
The cross is the most popular orna- 
ment of all just now. 

Your grand mother wore a _ cross, 
most certainly, your mother in all pro- 
bability, if your have passed the fif- 
tieth mile-stone. The grandmother's 
cross was of jet, silver, coral, enamel, 


or dull, heavy gold. The cross you 
used to admire and long for as it 
swung against your mother’s black 
satin bodice or lace collar was most 
likely of silver. You always intended, 
as a child, to buy such a cross and 


wear it just as soon as you were able 
to earn money, if, indeed, no kindly 
souled individual presented you with 
one at an earlier period. But for you 
there has been no ornamental cross 
until of quite late days. 

Ten years ago a Chicago woman, 
wishing to make a friend a wedding 
present, decided upon a silver cross, to 
be suspended from a delicate silver 
chain. The chain was soon found and 
purchased. The cross, upon which the 
prospective given had set her heart for 
reasons sentimental and otherwise, was 
not so easily discovered. 

“We have no call for ornamental 
crosses. Such things are only made in 
response to special demands.” 

So the jewelers and silversmiths in- 
formed the anxious seeker, who began 
to fear she must select some other 
present. When, at last, the desired 
trinket came to her it was the result 
of a lucky “find.” 

Nowadays, however, the cross is ex- 
ceedingly popular, made in all kinds of 
metals. The grandmother's and moth- 
er’s crosses have been drawn from their 
hiding places, restrung upon chain or 
bead necklaces, proudly exhibited up- 
on the persons of up-to-date young 
women. The artistic jewel and metal- 
workers have duplicated these crosses 
with charming quaintness and exacti- 


What’s the Use? 
Say, what’s the use er worrying, 
An’ missin’ sleep at night, 
En’ gettin’ cross an’ wrinkled, 
! 


cheap 
—J, M. L. 
The Great Epic of France. 

The recent publication of an admir- 
able translation of “The Song of Ro- 
land” has a wide significance in show- 
ing the growing recognition of the im- 





Sudden drops of temperature are 
impossible in the home heated by 
hot water. Stove fires die out, 
hot air furnaces heat unevenly, 
and the hot air switches to other 
parts of the house leaving the 
remaining rooms cold and drafty 
3ut with the heating system of the 


Oxford 
Hot Water 


Heater 


in connection with Oxférd Radia- 
tors an even, steady circulation 
of hot water is kept up through- 
out the house. Each radiator is 
diffusing the same temperature of 
heat in sufficient quantities for 
the size of the room. 

The illustration below shows that 
the distance from the fire to the 
first surface is less than in any 
heater made, and the water has a 
shorter distance to travel, thus a 
more equal temperature is main- 
tained in the water of the several 
sections. 


Write for our booklets, they are of in- 
terest to everyone with a home to heat. 
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tude, and have varied the original de- 
signs in many charming ways. 
The long, slender cross is the 
most favored, although the 
short-armed variety has also its fol- 
lowers. Silver is, perhaps, the most 
popular material, although every va- 
riety of metal, from fretted gold to 
beaten copper, is used for these decor- 
ative emblems. Every kind of jewel 
from diamonds to the comparatively 
inexpensive gems are used, and Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, faint tracings 
or heavily hammered patterns enrich 
their beauty. kut the perrectly plain 
cross of solid looking meta! is quite as 
generally admired, especially if it be 
of the artistic “green gold’’ or dull 
silver. And the woman who can draw 
from her family treasure chest a “real- 
ly truly’ ’age-yellowed cross of carved 
ivory need never bewail her luck in fu- 
ture. Long-neglected attics, antique 
shops, and forgotten jewel-caskets are 
all being ransacked in search of such 
treasures. 


style 
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The Convenient Service to the West 








Is via Grand Trunk Railway. Four 
fast trains leave Toronto daily at 7.40 
and 8 a.m., 4.50 and 11.20 p.m., for De- 
troit and Chicago, making connection 
with all lines for the West and South. 
The up-to-date equipment and smooth 
road-bed make this the popular route. 
For tickets, reservations, and further 
information call at city ticket office, 
north-west corner King and Yonge 
streets. 
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like a_ knife. Surrender! 

Who could understand what 

that word meant to the man 

standing like a beast at bay 

m the verge of the precipice, sheer, 

k wall overlooking the wildest and 

most turbulent of all Tennessee rivers, 
the Caney Fork? 

Three breathless days and nights he 
had been chased by the sheriff’s posse. 
Three days and nights through tangles, 
wild-grape and laurel and cane-brake, 
throwing the dogs of the scent now 
and then by taking to the water nights, 
only to find at daybreak that they had 
found the trail again; until at last they 
had chased him back to the river, the 


URRENDER!” 
a The command cut the air 


| 
| 





side, with the manacles, waiting. 


“Yer don’t need them,” said Jim, 
doggedly. ; 
“Put your hands out, boy. I don't 


intend to let you make me shoot you,” 
said the officer in a voice that brought 
Jim’s tears to the surface again. 

The story of his crime, as it came 
out at the trial had been a brief one. 
As he said, had he listened to his wife, 
things would have been different with 


him. Zalea was always “up against 
fire-arms,’”’ and had always predicted 
harm to come from those ‘‘caperin’s 


over the mountain for days an’ days, 


with Bob Jeffreys an’ Joe Anderson, 
a-huntin’ of deer an’ sich.” 
Indeed, Zalea’s opposition to his 


hunting began to grow tiresome. Her 


bluff, the great sheer precipice, where | versistence and insistence aroused his 


they held him—trapped. 

He had run like a deer and doubled 
like a fox, with the baying in his ears, 
until he told himself he must hear it 
forever, that long, resounding, half- 
jubilant, half-pathetic rise and fall of 
sound telling of the trail, hot and sure 
and deadly. He knew the sound. What 
mountain boy does not? He had heard 
it many times as he chased the startled 
doe to cover. He knew what lay at the 
end of it, always; it was—death. 

“Surrender!” 

The fugitive grasped the bough of 
a sturdy laurel at his side, and cast a 
quick, inquiring glance at the stream 
below the bluff. It was green almost 
to blackness. Farther up it was a 
boiling white froth, where it lashed 
and tore itself among the sharply jut- 
ting rocks. Behind him stood five 
armed men and two gaunt hounds, 
with heads hanging, tongues lolling, 
and great ears touching their thin 
fleet legs. : 

Within ten-feet of the fugitive one 
man stood apart from the rest. It was 
the sheriff, and he had known this 
boy he was chasing all the young fel- 
low’s life; known him and loved him 
as his own, even while he stood hold- 
ing him covered with his pistol and de- 
manding his surrender. So close was 
the weapon that the click of the trig- 
ger as the officer cocked it sang a 
startling menace in his ears. 


“Come, Jim,” said the sheriff, “sur- 


render. I'd hate mightily to have to 
shoot. Better go peaceable. Will 
you?” 


The man ground his teeth, and— 

“No! by heaven, never! Not with 
that (and he glanced again at the deep, 
dark current) in reach.” 

He made one short, quick movement 
toward the bluff’s edge, when—crack! 
the sheriff sent a ball singing within 
an inch of his head. 

He halted, groaned, and threw up 
his hands. There was nothing else to 
do. While the posse advanced to take 
him he looked across the stream to- 
ward the friendly covert of tangled 
laurel and wild spruce. 

“Ef I c’u’d a-reached that,” said he, 
“God hisself couldn’t a-found me.” 
And with a submission born of utter 
defeat he extended his wrists for the 
handcuffs. The click of iron as the 
lock was clamped announced to the 
waiting posse that at last Jim Harde- 
man, wanted for the murder of Joe 
Anderson, had been captured. 

He was but a boy. The down was 


a 


not yet strong upon his lips, and the; 


flesh had not lost the delicate pink of | 


boyhood. The defiance in his eyes was 
not that of the criminal, 


of youth, defiant of the 
ills of fortune and ignorant of the 
deadliness of despair. Hope was not 
yet dead in him, and he knew nothing 
of the fatal helplessness of environ- 
ment. 

“He ain’t a bad lot, Jim ain’t,’’ the 
sheriff told two of his men as they 
rode in the rear of their prisoner down 
the mountain. ‘“He’s bore a good 
name for bein’ clever and obligin’ and 
respectful to his elders, always. 
little wild, but not bad, not give to 
drinkin,’ and honest as the daylight. 


recklessness 


careless of | 
the metings of justice, but more the} 


} 


last, and engendered that 
opposition to home slavery which is 
so fatally irksome to some natures. 
Rather than have words about it, Jim 
left home the morning of the tragedy 
before his wife was awake. He glanced 


temper at 


at her lying asleep, the boy’s pink 
cheek resting against her throat, as 
he passed the bed. How pretty they 


looked! They might both have passed 


for children, as they lay with their 
pink-and-white faces nestled against 
the coarse, white pillow. He was 


strongly tempted to kiss the delicate 
red girl-lips, but a fear of her oppo- 
sition to his going when his heart was 
quite set upon it, held him back. “‘She’d 
up an’ set right down on it,’”’ he told 
himself, ‘‘an’ then there’d be the very 
devil to pay, an’ the whole day’s fun 
be sp’iled. I’d ruther take the jawin’ 
when I come back.’’ He stooped and 
touched his lipe lightly to the child’s 
tousled hair, and went out softly, clos- 
ing the cabin door behind him. A smile 
curved his lips, a smile that lingered 
after he had mounted his horse and 
was galloping across the mountain. 
He was thinking of the boy. He call- 
ed him “Daddy” only the night before, 
and for the first time. The happy red 
slipped along his throat and over his 
face, until lost in the yellow, boyish 
hair that curled about his temples. 
“Daddy!”’ and to hear it for the first 
time! The world might hold many 
sorrows for him; it could never take 
from him the memory of that ex- 
quisite joy. 

All the morning the hunters rode, 
starting nothing. At noon the only 
trail they had found proved a cold one, 
and Jeffreys went off into the brush 
with the dogs to drive, leaving Harde- 
man and Anderson to stand conven- 
iently near the path usually followed 
by the deer seeking the salt-licks by 
the spring below the bluff. 

Jim felt vaguely that he ought to go 
home; but all day he had consoled his 
conscience with the promise of a deer- 
skin to make a rug for little Jim. 
“That'll tickle Zalea mighty nigh ter 
death,”’ he told himself. ‘‘An’ ter go 
home now, an’ empty-handed—wall— 
not ef I can he’p it. 

“Hide and horns to the first drawer 
of blood” is a custom as ancient as the 
chase itself. In this instance the ques- 
tion was who drew first blood? The 
deer passed Anderson, not before 
the hounds, but unconscious of 
danger, tripping easily down to the 
licks. Anderson did not notice un- 
til the buck, suddenly scenting 
danger, threw up its antlered head, 
and with an angry snort went scurry- 
ing out of Andeson’s rifle range, only 
to be brought down by a ball from 
Hardeman’s, as it rushed blindly upon 
him. Then had come the dispute. 
Anderson swore it was his ball that 
had slain the buck, and Jim, knowing 
that he lied, claimed the deer’s hide 
as his by right of “first blood.” 

Then Anderson with an oath de- 
clared he lied, ‘‘was not better than a 
thief,”” and struck him smartly with 
his bare, brown palm across the cheek. 

“Liar” and a blow. One who prefers 


A| that charge against a mountaineer is 


always called upon to “eat’’ it. 
When Jeffreys reached the place, An- 


He’s got a temper like the devil, and! derson was lying over against the dead 
that’s the very worst of Jim Harde-| buck with a hole in his breast, and 


man. 
got him into this; and I'm 
sorry for him. I hated like fury to 


arrest him. But duty air duty, 
know.” 

It was true; 
beit a murderer. 
murderers who reach the State prison 
is pretty much the same. ‘Not a bad 
lot,” the officials will tell you; “a 
much better class than the larceny and 
other prisoners.’’ Victims to passion, 
to drink, whose deed was done when 
blinded by rage, or by liquor; done in 
a single moment. A lifetime is too 
short to undo the moment’s’ work. 
With imprisonment comes grief, re- 
morse, but not viciousness. They are 
easily controlled. It is the little thieves 
who must have the lash. No, Harde- 
man was not bad. Even in his fatal 
crime there was a touch of something 
to be admired. 

Consider; humanity must be con- 
sidered as a whole. Heredity and en- 
vironment play equal parts jin the 
great drama, with the weights, if 
there be weights, about the neck of 
environment. 

Consider: Jim was young, ignorant 
save in nature's knowledge: wild as the 
buck he chased upon his native moun- 
tains, and as free, loving the great en- 


you 


Jim was not “bad,” 


compassing fastnesses as well; of a 
class to whom the laws of society, 
like the civil laws, are well-nigh a 


dead letter; bred, born and triumphing 
in the broad, self-assertive creed of the 
mountaineer, that Honesty is Justice, 
and Right is Law; and believing him- 
self armed with both, he had, not un- 
naturally, fallen upon evil. And not- 
withstanding the fact that “half the 
mountain” came down to testify as to 
his “quietness,” his ‘“sociableness,”’ 
and general good character, Jim 
Hardeman was sentenced for life. 

It wouldn’t have been haif so hard 
to die, to die and be done with it. It 
was this lying like a dog in leash, 
vear in, year out, that drove him mad. 
Nothing to wait for but death; no- 
thing to look forward to but the grave. 
Yet he kept himself in hand until the 


time came to tell his wife and boy 
good-bye. Then ne broke down. He 
was crying when he took her head 


between his palms and held it against 
his breast so that she might not see 
his tears. 

“Don't you fret,” 
the comforter; 
Zalea,” 


said he, essaying 
“don't you fret now, 
taking the name he had loved 
to call her by, because, he declared, 
she “ware more like the pink-and- 
white azalea blossom when it fills fhe 
bluff in springtime than she ware like 
mortal maid or woman.” “Don't you 
fret nor worry. Ef I'd listened to you- 
uns I wouldn’t be leavin’ you an’ little 
Jim this day. You jest go back home 
ter yer folks a spell, an’ some night, 
ef ye hear a woodpecker tappin’ on the 
roof, don't ye be skeered, but jest be 
ready ter travel. For I ain't give up 
ter spen’ my days in no prison. No, my 
God! that I aint!” 

. He lifted his clenched hands above 
his head and shook them heavenward 
defiantly. When he looked again she 
was gone, and the sheriff stood at his 


It was that devil of a temper! Jim was telling him it was he who 
proper | killed him, 


“’count o’ bein’ named a 


liar.’’ 
Jeffreys’ heart lay like lead in his 
bosom. Jim Hardeman was his Jona- 


ai- | than, whom he loved with a love sur- 
The story of the! 


passing all loves. 

“Jim,” said he, his toe touching the 
hem of the dead man’s trousers leg, 
“you'd hang for this. The law ain’t 
furbiddin’ men to be named ‘liar’ in 
Tennessee; though I don’t say it ought 
not ter. You-uns have got a wife an’ 
baby, Jim, an’ that skunk down. thar 
(touching the trousers’ leg) ain’t wuth 
the sorrowin’ o’ Zalea and little Jim. 
Nobody seen this but ye an’ me, Jim, 
the killin’ o' Anderson ware a acci- 
dent. 

Strange blood courses through the 
veins of those mountaineers; strange 
blood, that slips on, generations upon 
generations, without change or adul- 


teration. Jim slowly gathered himself 
erect: 

“Naw,” said he, “I killed him. He 
named me ‘liar’ an’ I killed him fur 


it. Ef I swore it ‘accident,’ I'd be just 
what he named me. I ben’t a liar; I 
won't tell one, not ef I hang fur it. 
I hates a lie like pisen. I killed him. 
u make a run fur it, but I won't 

e.” 

Then had followed that wild race for 
freedom; days of dodging, nights of 
running, panting, blistered and torn 
by stone and thorn, with the sound of 
the hounds baying forever in his ears. 

One stolen moment at his home; his 
young wife’s fear and agony; his boy’s 
arms about his neck; the warning tap 
of Jeffreys 


upon the shutters; and 
again the pitiless flight; again the 
sound of the dogs in hot pursuit; the 


cool swift current of the Caney Fork. 
And at last the sheriffs command to 
“surrender.” 

He was almost glad to drop down 
upon the jail’s rude bunk and sleep— 


sleep without the sound of blood- 
hounds in his ears. 

“A man better be dead than be a 
runaway,” he told himself, recalling 
the horrible chase as he stripped off 
his slashed socks, glued to the flesh 
with blood clotted from the cuts the 
stones had made upon his body. ‘Yes, 
by God,” and he lifted his clenched 
fist and shook it heavenward, “I'd ru- 
ther be dead! I'd ruther be dead a 
thousand times as to live through that 
chase again. Oh, my God! help me! 


help! h-e-l-p!” 

And with a broken wail he dropped 
upon the prison bed and slept. But 
even in sleep the chase went on; the 
thorns still tore and the Jagged stones 


cut mercilessly. Once he started up 
and reached for the gun that he had 
dropped in the Caney Fork; a dog’s 
muzzle was at his throat. He woke 


with a groan, the terror in great cold 
drops upon his brow. The relief of 
finding himself in jail was so great 
that he buried his face in the pillow 
with a sigh of thankfulness. The next 
moment he burst into sobs for very 
shame of the sigh. 

The trial was not a long one, and it 
was to Jeffreys he owed his life. Jef- 
freys had brought his wife and boy 










down and had told the tale that saved 
him his neck, and had given him in- 
stead the verdict of imprisonment. 

“For the term of your natural life!” 

The judge’s voice sounded in his ears 
like bells tolling the passing of a soul. 
It would ring there forever, he fancied, 
as he stood among his fellow-convicts 
under the black bank of the coal mines 
under the mountain, not less black 
than the darkness enshrouding his own 
future. 

A mountaineer could not live six 
months in the main prison, so they had 
sent him to the mines. 

“For the—term—of 
life!’’ 

The mule’s shoes striking the rock- 
bedded tramway fashioned the words 
of his sentence, as he sat in the hurry- 
ing coal car. 

“Ror the—term—of your 
life!’’ 

The rattel of the chain, the rush of 
coal down the chute, the ring of the 
bincksmith’s hammer _ repairing his 
pick, all, everything had but one sound 
—one meaning to him. “For the—term 
—or your nat—ural life.” 

And he was scant—twenty-two! 

Why, his grandmother, “still gaily,’’ 
was staying with Zalea in the cabin; 
and his great-grandfather had been 
dead but six months. One hundred 
and three years old, they said. Why, 
he might live as long! Who could tell? 
And in that case he would be in pri- 
son , he made the calculation on 
the wall of the tunnel, by holding his 
lamp against a block of whitish rock 
and tracing the figures with the smoke 
from the burning wick. One hundred 
and three; one, naught, three. Sub- 
tract twenty-two. Two from three, 
one; two from naught, eight; eighty- 
one. Eighty-one years in bondage] 

“Great God, I can't!” he _ cried 
aloud, his whole soul up in rebellion. 
He had tried to be kind, obliging, al- 
ways. Why, Anderson himself, were 
he alive, would swear how he 1ode 
five miles through a blizzard one mid- 
night to fetch the doctor, without whose 
ministration Anderson would have died 
before day. 

“I wish he had,’’ he groaned. “I wish 
to God he had a-died, an’ saved all o’ 
this trouble.” 

They knew his desperate rebellion, 
and more than once remonstrated with 
him: its futility, its danger, and its 
Sure means of dragging time out end- 
lessly. 

“YVield!’’ the warden said to him one 
day, after a bitter outburst. “Submit 
yourself quietly to fate, and things 
will seem easier to you, boy.” 

“Yield?” said he. “Submit! Live and 
die like a mole rootin’ under this hell- 
pit. Never!” 

To escape: that was his one dream. 
He looked for his opportunity as a 
shipwrecked sailor looks for the morn- 
ing. To escape! Oh, for the chance of 
the “trusty” going to the village; for 
one hour in the smith’s shops under 
the shack; for one guard in sight. and 
all that wilderness of mountain before 
him. He envied the very dogs lying 
under the guard’s shed—free. Oh, for 
one touch of his fingers among the wild 
azalea bushes crowding the bluff all 
about the mines. They nodded to him 
as he passed in sight of them, the 
sweet, old flowers that bloomed along 
the mountain path at home, and for 
which his wife was named! They were 
fading now; they soon would be white 
and blighted; they had a pallid look 
—the same look he had seen upon his 
girl-wife’s face when he kissed her 
good-bye in jail. She would gro 
white and blighted, too, and shriveled 
and old and wrinkled before his term 
would end. Old! why, she would be 
dead and buried, and his boy would be 
an old man. It was horrible. 

The next day he tried to escape by 
hiding in the tunnel. Two days they 
waited for him to come out; then sent 


your nat—ural 


nat—ural 





the dogs to hunt him. The next week 
he went over it all again, with the 
same result. The third time he at- 
tempted it the warden remonstrated. 

“Give it up, Jim.” His sympathy had 
always been with the hapless criminal. 
“Give it up! Surrender! You'd only 
be captured again if you made it. This 
old ball of ours ain’t big enough to 
hide a runaway. Give it up, boy. Sur- 
render, and serve it out like a man.” 

And Jim set his teeth in his lip and 
answered: 


“Never! Give me ten foot start, and 
I'll make it.” 
“You'll make your grave, that’s 


what,” said the warden. ‘Better give 
it up. I’d hate to see you hurt. Think 
of your wife and child.” 

“By God,” said Jim, “it’s because I 
can think of nothin’ else that I want 
to break this cursed dungeon.” 

The next mail-day brought him a 
letter from his mother that sent him to 
his work more gloomy, more hopelessly 
rebellious than ever. 

There had been a rise in the Caney 
Fork that had washed away the 
fences; the corn had not been planted 
half, “hands were so skerce.’’ The 
young heifer had choked to death in 


the stall one night, and the _ steer 
“broke a leg leaping the milk-sick 
bars.”” Zalea was ill “with pining so,” 


but little Jim could walk, “holding to 
a cheer.” 

Homesick? Oh, he would barter his 
soul for one week there, in which to 
fix them up again; to mend their fences, 
plant the crops, replenish the stock, 
comfort his poor, troubled wife, and 
hold his boy one hour upon his breast. 
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“God!” He thrust the iron pick with 
all the strength of his agony into the 
black, glistening wall. “God, for 
help!” 


The pick crashed into the blackness; 
the coal cracked, crumbled, fell at his 
feet with a rattling jubilance, dragging 
amass of rock and earth and slate 
from its foundation. And there, as 
though the great, round globe had 
cracked and parted, the tunnel ended, 
and the blue sky smiled blithely down 
into his startled face. 

Freedom! The pinkish laurel touched 
the great, gaunt seam his hand had 
ripped in that grim dungeon’s side. He 
stared, speechless, at the strange, un- 
real thing his hand had wrought. 
Then the joy awoke in his breast, and 
with a chuckle of sweet ecstacy he 
dropped upon his knees and hands and 
crawled slowly through the breach that 
heaven had opened to the cry of his 
despair. Free! The blessed light of 
liberty about him! He stood up, shook 
himself, glanced up the friendly 
heights, wondering which trail might 
prove the surest, and started. Six feet 
he went. and stopped. The dogs; he 
must dodge the dogs, the hounds. “The 
fiends of hell.’’ he called them, hearing 
them, in fancy, already on his trail. 
And. hearing them, he stopped dead 
still there in his tracks. He waited. 
listening, living again those three wild 
nights, a fugitive before the law. His 
head dropped on his breast, his hands 
to his side: the slow tears started and 
rolled down his’ boyish, beardless 
cheek: 

“I can’t,” said he, lifting his face up 
to the heights he hungered for. “I'd 
ruther be dead than be a runaway, 
afeard a’most co breathe. I’d ruther 
be——here.”’ He looked up at the blue 
sky hungrily, and shock his head: 

“Ye ain’t no light o’ liberty. Ye’re 
jets a cheat—a lie.” 

He stopped, and plucking a branch 
of the sturdy mountain laurel, a branch 
crammed full of rose-pink bloom and 
leaves as green as emeralds in the 
sun, held it to his face an instant, then 
turned slowly back. 

Back to the breach his hand had 
made; stooped and crawled in—in to 
his dungeon and his life’s servitude. 
Then there came to him the memory 
of all the four-score men in that same 
tunnel, and he began to work with all 
his might, pushing back the stones, 
heaping the coal up, hiding the light 
from those desperate ones wno would 
sell his life for freedom any hour. One 
last look at freedom; one last sweet 
breath of hope, and he lifted the laurel 
branch and waved it as a friend waves 
putting out to sea, to those he leaves 
on shore. 

“Good-bye,’’ he whispered brokenly. 
“Good-bye to you-uns; good-bye to— 
liberty.” 

And all the sweet, pink blossoms and 
green leaves seemed to nod and smile, 
“Good-bye.” 

And then he fell to work, calking 
crevices, stopping loopholes that were 
leaking light, heaping stone on stone, 
even cramming his old coal-sooted 
miner’s cap into a gap he stood in 
doubt of. And then, the thing being 
done, he leaped upon his half-filled 
car, dropped the blooming twig down 
out of sight, and with a yell demoniac 
set the slow mule jogging toward the 
pit’s mouth. How endless seemed the 
tunnel; how fierce the fear that he 
should meet some fellow-convict whose 
prying eye might search out that all- 
Speaking trophy at his feet. The old 
mule crawled rather than walked, but 
at last in the distance the good, round 
eye of daylight and blue sky smiled 
through the pit’s mouth. 

At the entrance he seized the branch 
of laurel and springing to the opening 
stopped, as the prison regulations de- 
manded, and, holding the branch high 
above his head, waved it, a signal, a 
message, and a triumph. The startled 
guards saw and leaped to action. Some 
ran to the pit’s mouth, thinking of 
those five-and-eighty convicts behind 
it. Others ran to fetch the warden 
tidings of the breach Jim Hardeman 
had found. 

They said the boy’s face shone like 
a star as he stood there with the sun- 
light in his face, the blackness of the 
pit behind him, and smiling, held that 
bit of mountain laurel up to greet the 
warden. 

“Cap’n,” said he, “I surrender. I 
fight no more. I’ll serve my time out 
quiet, or die a pris’ner ef I must. But, 
Cap'n, I have seen the light o’ liberty, 
an’ it—have—conquered me.” 

“Eighty men and more were in that 
tunnel with him, your Excellency.” 
The warden had himself carried the 
story to the Governor; he meant to 
Strike a blow for Jim, and he did. ‘‘He 
could have taken the last one with him 
and made a stand my guards would 
have had no show against. But he 
didn’t; and the poor fellow never once 
thought of a pardon. The simple fact 
that he had proved himself master of 
himself just conquered him. Oh, but 
this will be heaven’s tidings for Jim, 
ycur Excellency.” 

And it was. The warden chose the 
early morning for his news. He called 
the boy out from the line of prisoners, 
to face the laughing guards and listen- 
ing convicts, and explained to him and 
them how, sometimes, it was deemed 
well to reward certain acts of heroism, 
thoughtful consideration, and good be- 
havior. And with this in view the 
Governor of the great State of Tennes- 
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see had empowered him to act as 
bearer—and he took from his breast @ 
folded sheet, to which a great round 
seal was fixed; and then, looking into 
the boy’s startled eyes, he forgot his 
little speech. The mighty paper flut- 
tered to his feet, as he took his joy- 
dumb prisoner by the hand, and point- 
ing with his other to the bright, blue 
heaven smiling on them, said: 

“Jim, boy, that is the light of liberty. 
Now run along home, old fellow.’’— 
Will Allen Dromgoole in the ‘‘Arena,” 





Self-Assertion. 





The self-scrutinizing New England- 
er, oppressed by a Puritan conscienc?, 
who used to set himself unpleasant 
tasks in order to develop his character, 
has. been the butt of many jokes, but 
aithough his practice was sometimes 
ludicrous, his theory was very sound. 
His aim was to develop his moral cour- 
age by giving it exercise just as a man 
might develop his physical courage by 
performing heroic feats. Courage can 
be improved by training. Many a fear- 
less and resolute veteran went into his 
first battle a trembling and unsteady 
recruit. 

If a man is to amount to anything 
in this world he must learn how to 
speak up boldly and insist on his 
rights. He must overcome any natutal 
reluctance he may have to comp ain 
and to rebuke other people. He .ust 
assert himself forcefully when?ver le 
feels that he has been slighted or xg- 
grieved. 

To do this requires some hardihood. 
Americans as a people are too patier.t. 
The average American does not iik2 to 
be known as a “‘kicker.”’” He will vihew 
people to keep him waiting, h2 wiil 
permit conductors and policemen to 
tyrannize over him, he will sutfer 
snubs rather than cause a disturb ince 
and make himself too conspicuous. In 
this he is unlike the Englishman, who 
demands all his rights, whether at 
home or abroad, and gets them. "he 
“kicker’’ is not popular, but he has his 
way. Popularity is a disadvantage, 
for it compels a man to give more than 
he receives. The easy-going man is 
made to suffer. People slight him in 
preference to slighting a man that ‘vill 
raise a storm. 

A man should be the boss of his own 
business, a woman the mistress of her 
own household. Any weakness in the 
master will be taken advantage of by 
the underling in any station of life. A 
man, therefore, should be prepared to 
assert himself at any time. When Ab- 
raham Lincoln entéred upon his duties 
as President there were some members 
of his Cabinet who thought that the 
tall, ungainly Westerner ought to stay 
in the background and let them run 
the country. At the first meeting of 
the Cabinet Seward gently hinted that 
it would be well for Lincoln to allow 
him to be the real President. Then and 
there the polished Secretary of State 
Was given to understand very plainly 
that Lincoln intended to be master. 
After that there was no longer any 
question about the President’s suprem- 
acy. When Bonaparte became one of 
the three members of the Directory he 
took the seat at the head of the table 
at the very first meeting and impressed 
himself on his colleagues by his au- 
thoritative manner. ‘‘We have found 
not a colleague but a master,” said 
Sieyes to Barras after the meeting, and 
so it proved. Had Napoleon been de- 
ferential to the superior years of Sieyes 
at that time he would, perhaps, have 
found his way to absolute mastery op- 
posed. Years later Napoleon commit- 
ted the mistake of making his mar- 
shals too great, and he suffered for it. 

It is sometimes very hard to rebuke 
a friend who has slighted one, or an 
employe who has usurped authority, 
but it is a good rule to take a firm 
position the first time the issue is 
raised. It is easier to correct an abuse 
in the beginning, for the longer it is 
tolerated the more firmly it becomes 
estabiished. A young man will do well 
to get into the habit of asserting him- 
self. It is foolish to play the good fel- 
low continually to one’s own loss and 
the profit of applauding friends. A 
man never gets a larger price than he 
demands for his goods, and is never 
rated higher than he rates himself. 
_ good fellow is usually an under- 

og. 





Modern medicinal science has agreed 
that natural remedial agents are most 
efficacious when properly applied. The 
“St. Catharines Well” is one of Na- 
ture’s boons to tired humanity. At 
“The Welland” will be found an ideal 
resort for the tired brain worker, or 
the sufferer from the ills of life. Sun 
parlors, roof promenade and beautiful 
surroundings. Before going south to 
expensive resorts secure a booklet from 
“The Welland,” St. Catharines, or G. T. 
Bell, general passenger agent of Grand 
Trunk Railway, Montreal, Que. 





She (angrily)—Sir, I understand you 
said I had a face that would stop a 
clock. He (calmly)—So I did. All 
well-regulated clock would pause and 
hold up its hands in admiration at 
o of your lovely face.—St. Louis 
“Star.” 


Patience—I hear she has been en- 
gaged eleven times! Patrice—I hate to 


see a girl get ina rut like that!— 
Yonkers “‘Stateman.” 
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What shrunk your woolens ? 
Why did holes wear so soon e 
You used common _= soap. 


SUNLIGHT 
SOAP 22 


Ask for the Octagon Bar. 
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My Lady’s Gown 


When cleansed by our perfect pro- 
cess ‘‘My Lady’s Gown” has the 
dainty freshness of a ‘‘ just home from 
the tailor” costume. 

The most fragile creations of the 
Dress-Maker’s Art are not injured in 
the least by our method. 





A Few of the Articles we Cleanse. 
Jackets and Skirts, Woolen Waists, 
Silk Waists, Wrappers, 
Dressing Sacques, Tea Gowns, 
Kimonos, Corset Covers, 
Night Dresses, Table Scarfs, 
Bath Robes, Laces. 


Kid Gloves a Specialty. 


“MY VALET” 


Tel M. 3074 30 Adelaide St. West 








A Superior Skin Food 


’ Are you looking for a 
Thacker’s reliable cream for the 
Creme face? Thacker’s Creme 
Veloutee put on the market after 

(Patented) two years’ private sale. 


Sold by Burgess-Powell ; 
W. H. Lee, King Edward 
Drug Store; G. A. Bing- 


| 

| 

| Veloutee has just been 
| ham. 








Spring Term From April 5th. 


THOROUGH TRAINING IN ALL SUBJECTS 





Y. M.C. A. BUILDING, TORONTO, ONT. 
Continuous Sessions, All particulars free. 
W. Brooks, Principal. 








Parker Helps Housekeepers 


Cleaning the curtains and furniture 
coverings ; dyeing the carpets, and 
helping in other ways 1s our business 
these house-cleaning times. ’Phone, 
and the wagon will call for parcel. 


R. PARKER & CO. 
Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto. 


201 and 791 Yonge St., s9 King St. W 1 and 
1267 Queen et, 277 aoe St. a” 
’ 2011, Main and 
Phones { Park 98. ~— _— 








The Art of Massage (General and Facial) Electro 
Massage, Swedish movements, and the Nauheim 
method of treatment for diseases of the heart taught 
and administered. Patients treated at our office or at 


their residence as desired. References the leading 
physicians of Toronto. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Forbes 


190 Brunswick Ave. *Phone N. 16 


Be Beautiful! 


Skilful Massage in conjunction with a 
reliable cream imparts a sparkle and 
brilliancy to the skin which can only be 
achieved by a scientific knowledge of the 
manipulation of the lines of the face. To 
accomplish correct and satisfactory re- 
sults, the operation must be based on a 
thorough dermatological understanding, 
possessed only by those who have given 
time and thought to its study. These 
results can be obtained by our Scientific 
Roman Massage. 

Scalp Massage a specialty. 








Gratuitous Consultation : 
Office: 12 CARLTON ST., TORONTO 


ALEXANDRIA RESIDENCE 
—-—— 343 JARVIS STREET 


MRS. L. L. STUART, 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT, 


Message taught—Weir-Mitchell systein, 
Highest references. 
§ MARRY, DOCTOR or despair. ‘Don’t 
5s, yon ane Gane whats 
y aid o' as! on Human 
uum Nature, on health, disease love, mar- 
riage and parentage. Tells what you'd ask a doctor, 
but don’t like to, 240 pages, illustrated, 25 cents; 
but to introduce it we send one only to any adult for 
postage, ro cents. M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 East 
28th Street, New York. 


BONDS tm TRUSTED 


‘Fidelity bonds for all persons in positions of trust. 
We issue them for officers and employees of all con- 
cerns—banks, telephones, telegraph and secret so- 
cieties of all descriptions. Write for particulars. 




















The London Guarantee 
and Accident Co., Limited 


D, W. ALexanper, General Manager for Canada 
Canada Life Building. - - - Toronto 
—_—X—X—_—X——geeee 


FOR THIS CHANGEABLE WEATHER 
YOUR UNDERWEAR 


is of first importance. 
It need not be heavy but of such texture that it wil | 
retain the natural heat of the body, we have several 
makes of underwear that have this qualification, but 
for this month we recommend 


Medium Weight Undyed Wool. 


You know the quality of Jaeger's K.& K. K. There 
is nothing better shown. 


We are clearing two lines at Special 
Prices— 

Medium Weight Undyed 

Wool Shirts and Drawers, 


34 to 42 principally large 
one. Reg. $1.50 w 


Balance of two lines of 
Natural Wool Shirts and 
Drawers. Can fit all sizes 
from one or other. The 
Reg. $1.00 for...... ° 


WREY FORD & CO., Underwear Specialists 


85 KING ST. WEST. 
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The Introspective Gentleman. 





he is so divinely human and, I 
had almost said, so humanly di- 
vine. I judge that when the Great 
Potter molded him He used a very or- 
dinary clay, a clay that was full of 
flaws and blemises. Indeed, my dear 
sir or madam, very much the same 
clay that was used when you and I 
were made. Then the Great Potter 
looked uvon the work of His hands, 
and He saw how frail it was and how 
easily it might be broken upon the 
rugged highway of life; yet, because it 
was the work of His hands, He leaned 
over it in tenderness and breathed up- 
on it. and with that breath the com- 
monplace clav because other than com- 
monplace, and through it there thrilled 
a purpose that should yet make this 
human vessel of flaws and blemishes 
worthv of the companionship of arch- 
angels. So. I have thought. was the 
Introspective Gentlerhan made. Would 
you know what _§ spirit was in the 
breath that the Great Potter breathed 
upon the faulty clay? It was the 
spirit of a broad, universal, sympa- 
thetic love. And would you know what 
purpose thrilled through the human clay 
with that breath? It was the purpose 
to make the world a little better and a 
little happier for his journeying through 
it; and the tree of such purpose as that 
never yet was quite barren of fruit. 
So I like the Introspective Gentle- 
man; like him much because he is so 
divinely human and so humanly di- 
vine: like him because he sometimes 
falls and barks his shins. as you and 1 


do, yet always rises and says, “I will 
try again”; like him because his at- 
tention is not so entirely devoted to the 
condition of his own shins that he can 
8 find no time to bind up the wounds of 


another. I like him, I say, and thus 

liking him, I was interested in what he 
2 oe > a ert vor 

“Selfishness’’—he sa t with some- 

Genuine thing like a sigh—‘‘is universal in the 

animal kingdom, and I feel no certain- 

ty that it does not reach over into the 

vegetable kingdom, too. For instance, 

if you could interview that apple tree 


overthere, I should not be surprised if 

e e e it would inform you that it looks with 
] loathing and scorn on the acacia that 

@ 1ver S. is drawing the nourishment from its 


roots. Probably it would say: ‘Dern 
the acacias, anyway! They are the 
most selfish. heartless, intriguing and 
infamous scoundrels that ever deliber- 
ately ruined the happiness of an apple 
tree.’ Then you would hear the car- 
rots and turnips growling about the 
weeds, and the weeds protesting 
against the carrots and turnips want- 
ing so much space, and so it would go; 
at least, I should not wonder if it 
would go so. 

“But whether it goes that way in the 
vegetable kingdom or not,” the Intro- 
spective Gentleman continued, “it does 
go so in the animal world. From highest 
to lowest, from biggest to least, there 
is one universal, pell-mell, scramble for 
the things of self. None is so high, and 
none so low, that he shall not feel the 
goad of selfishness. Solomon said, ‘Go 
to the ant.’ Well, having considerable 
confidence in Solomon, I went to the 
ant. What do you suppose I found the 
little cuss doing? He was quarreling 
with another ant concerning which 
should have a beetle’s wing that could 
have been of no earthly good to either. 
I looked at the two, and I said to my- 
self: ‘There is a world of truth in the 
evolution theory. You two show strik- 
ing symptoms of growing up into men 
after a while; you may have to drop a 
few legs and things in the course of the 
journey, but you certainly are facing in 


D \ i ; 
a 1eS the right direction. Here is my hand, 
small brothers. You haven’t caught up 
CRYSTAL ALE with me yet, but I judge that all you 
lack is time.’ 
9 
Beats ’Em All 


“I went away and thought about 
It’s so palatable, mild and splendid flavor. 


those aunts and many other creatures I 
TRY ALSO DAVIES’ 


had observed, and, as a result of that 
FAMILY CREAM ALE 


thinking, I said to myself: ‘I will rise 
It’s Delicious. 


| the Introspective Gentleman; 


“King Baby 
Reigns” 
Makes ANY 
skin like 
Baby’s skin 


Pure, Fragrant, Cleansing 


Albert Toilet Soap Co., Mfrs. 
MONTREAL, 
No other Soapisjustasgood. $11 
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FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 





CURE SICK HEADACHE. 





above the ant plane; I will be bigger 
than those insects. They know no better 
than to be wholly selfish, but I do, for 
in His own image created He me, and 
with that creation I was given the 
splendid birthright, shared by no ant, 
of being able to realize that.the better, 
happier way is that of unselfishness,’ 
Good thought, was it not? Excellent re- 
solution? Now notice how I carried it 
into effect. 

“With that resolution strong upon me, 
I did a helpful act for another. Good, 
do you say? That is what I said, and I 
said it with emphasis. ‘Ah,’ I said to 
myself, ‘what a fine fellow you are! 
And how the person you have helped 
will appreciate the fact! He will tell his 
friends what a noble man you are, and 
how different from the common, selfish 
run of humanity,’ and I quite swelled 
up with the sense of my goodness. Do 
you see? Do you understand? I had 
honestly tried to do a kind, unselfish 
act, and then came the little red imp 
of selfishness and insisted that I be 
tickled under the moral ribs because I 
had done it; and even now the ribs 
have not ceased to appreciate the titil- 
lation. It was both discouraging and 
disgusting. If a man cannot do a good 
deed without immediately starting an 
inward salvo of applause for himself, 
how and when may he hope to become 
really unselfish? I said that it was dis- 
couraging, and it does seem so from the 
wee pedestal of Now; yet I am not 
really discouraged, for somewhere and 
somewhen, I am very sure, a just bal- 
ance is struck between the deed and the 
intent with which it was done; between 
the dcer’s desire and its poor, faulty 
human execution. 

“So selfishness runs through the uni- 
versal mass. Why, who shail say what 
depths profound of selfishnes are in the 
very love of a mother for her child? 
‘He is mine,’ she says to herself, ‘and 
so must he not be harmed.’ Aye, there 
is selfishness even in that holy love.”— 
He paused a moment before he con- 
tniued—‘“‘There is selfishness even in 
mother-love, but it is such selfishness as 
God’s pure angels might envy; such 
selfishnes as would add a brighter light 
to the white glory of Heaven.” 

“Amen!” quoth I; for there are mo- 
ments when the traditions and training 
of my childhood are strong upon me, 
and this was one of them,—Alfred T. 
Waterhouse. 
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Journalistic Conquest of the Sea. 





The sea has been ravished at last of 
its consummate virtue. The man who 
embarks for shores unknown or !-::ged 
for or bewitching or no shores at all 
can no more escape the thrall of the 
land. He cannot suddenly, as the blue 
of the receding continent fades into 
the sealine, pass out of the world of 
things that happen by the clock into a 
sphere where nobody holds a_stop- 
watch on God. The tired professional 
man can no longer drop out of his 

usual and wearying existence to come 

ESTABLISHED 1886 back after months of ocean repose; 
the plague has spotted the Atlantic, 

and it is only a matter of time till the 


P. BURNS & 60. Pacific will know, at 1.33 p.m., that 
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Pa., shortly before noon to-day, and 
the victim will recover. A company | 


has been formed and all plans made/| she’s been using one of those yellow 
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. of the big Atlantic liners—news to 
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come by wireless. If Neptune still has 
his trident he had better impale the 
bragen editor who has thought out this 
calamity. If the whale that swallowed 
Jonah is still between degrees of mun- 
dane latitude, he will do well to rid the 
world of this new and self-appointed 
prophet. Are we no longer to look up 
from our dinners, replete and blissful, 
and see the sun setting on the rim of 
the tossing sea we glimpse through the 
open port? Is the breakfast hour, 
when we grow acquainted with our 
kind, to be surrendered to a base, in- 
forming, litigious, plaguey sheet of 
misdeeds of people we never knew, 
never heard of, and can thank heaven 
we never shall? Man wants a liitle 
hell below, and (from all evidences) 
wants that little long. He will get his 
desire when he travels on an ocean 
steamer with a three-edition daily sold 
in. the smokingroom. But some of us 
will still prefer the boats where the 
subject of the delinquincies of the 
bathroom steward are more than many 
wars spread upon paper even unto the 
third and fourth extra.—The ‘‘Argon- 
aut.”’ 


Just One More Direct Proof 


That Dodd’s Kidney Pills Cure Promptly 
and Permanently. 











All Forms and Stages of Kidney Disease— 
New Brunswick Man Tells of Terrible 
Urinary Complaint Banished Once and 
for All. 


St. Mary’s Ferry, York County, N.B., 
April 25.—(Special.)—Thomas Harrison, 
a well-known resident of this place, 
adds his testimony to that of the thou- 
sands who have proved that Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills cure promptly and per- 
manently any form or stage of Kidney 
Disease. Mr. Harrison says: 

“Some years ago I began to suffer 
from pain in the back, accompanied by 
a lethargy impossible to overcome. I 
was attended by a physician, put con- 
tinued to grow worse, and began to 
pass bloody urine. 

“On the advice of a friend I started 
using Dodd’s Kidney Pills, and by the 
time I had taken one box I passed a 
stone which is now in the doctor’s pos- 
session. 

“Three boxes of Dodd’s Kidney Pills 
cured me completely, and though it is 
now years since I was cured I have 
had no return of my old complaint.” 

Dodd’s Kidney Pills cure the Kid- 
neys, and with sound Kidneys you need 
never fear Urinary complaints. 


With Faint Heart. 





With ashen cheek and hollow eye, 
He lingered near her gate. 

I met him there, and said: ‘‘Old chap, 
You’re looking ill of late.” 


He glanced up at her window, 
And said: “O friend of mine, 
I fear excessively that I’m 
Going in to a decline!” 
—Carroll Watson Rankin. 





= Some Indians are Free Masons. 





Major E. H. Cooper, attached to mil- 
itary headquarters at Chicago, recent- 
ly related an experience through which 
he passed while on the Western fron- 
tier that possesses more than a pass- 
ing interest. “During nearly forty 
years of travel and exploration in all 
parts of the continent, from the south- 
ern part of South America to Alaska, 
I have had many thrilling experiences 
and many narrow escapes from death,” 
said Major Cooper. 

“The memories of one instance are 
particularly vivid. It was in the early 
seventies, and I was carrying on my 
investigations among the ruins left by 
the cliff builders. It was just across 
the Colorado border, in Utah, and I 
was alone and miles from any white 
man, when suddenly I was surrounded 
by a tribe of Piute Indians and taken 
captive. 

“T was well acquainted with the sav- 
age characteristics of this renegade 
tribe, and knew what was in store for 
me. It was their custom to bind their 
captive, stand him on a pile of fagots 
against a resinous scrub pine tree and 
then amuse themselves by shooting ar- 
rows at him, coming as close to the 
victim as possible without hitting him. 
When the Indians had tired of inflict- 
ing torture the flames were lighted, 
and that was the beginning of a hor- 
rible death. 

“I have never been afraid of death, 
but I did not fancy the methods, so I 
began to think faster than I had ever 
done before. I could see no possible 
way of escape, but I was not intending 
to give up without an effort. The old 
quotation about the power of music to 
soothe the savage breast came to my 
mind, and I started to sing as loudly 
as I could. Naraguaynuop, the chief, 
stood by and laughed at me, and I 
knew that the music trick was no good. 
Meanwhile the bloodthirsty savages 
were using their tomahawks_ indus- 
triously and the pile of firewood was 
growing. My feet were bound, but 
when they approached me to pinion 
my arms to my side I used the last 
resort, vain though I supposed it to be. 
I gave the grand hailing sign and the 
sign of distress of the Master Masons, 
an appeal to which any Mason is bound 
to respond when there is an even 
chance that his life will not be sacri- 
ficed. 

“Hardly had I given the sign when 
the old chief threw up his arms, gave 
a command to his men, and took me 
into his own tent. That night he stole 
with me from the camp and told me 
to escape. I walked some distance up 
one canyon and then retraced my 
steps, walking backward. I repeated 
this trick in a second canyon and then 
I walked backward up a third canyon, 
where I found my horse. This was not 
the only time that the Masonic sign 
has been of great service to me, and 
wherever I have traveled I have al- 
ways found someone who recognized 
and responded to it.” 

On the day after the publication of 
the above incident in a Milwaukee pa- 
per a reporter caled upon W. W. Perry, 
grand secretary of the Grand Masonic 
Lodge of Wisconsin, and asked him 
what he knew of the existence of 
Freemasonry among the savage tribes 
of the country. 

“They have no lodges that I know 
of,” said he, “and I don’t know where 
they got their Masonry, but some of 
the Indians are good Masons. I re- 
member having heard similar stories 
of narrow escapes from death and dis- 
aster by white men making themselves 
known as Masons. Major Cooper’s was 
a good story, and he had a narrow es- 
cape.” 

“The story goes to show that Mason- 
ry is a world-wide institution,’ said 
Dr. W. M. Wilson. “Many years ago 
they brought a shipload of slaves to 
New Orleans, and«when one of them 
was put up on the block to be auc- 
tioned off he made the Masonic hailing 
sign. He was taken down from the 
block, examined and found to be a Ma- 
son. He was not sold into slavery, but 
a purse was raised by New Orleans 
Masons to purchase his freedom, and 
he was sent back to Africa,.”—Chicago 
“Chronicle.” 
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Patience—See how yellow her hair is; 

and it used to be brown. Patrice—Yes; 


jourfials to make curl papers.—Yonkers 
“Statesman.” 




















Spring-Cleaning. 


HE airs are balmy, the shrubs 
have begun to preen' them- 
selves in pale green garments, 
and the prudent housewife is 
shaking out her carpets, soap- 

ing her staircases, and putting that 
shining coat of paint on the front door 
which is intended to delude the passer- 
by into the belief that all is immacu- 
late within. 

This subterfuge of daubing our >uter 
portals with intent to deceive the 
neighbors is indeed one of the most in- 
nocent in the world. Its use is oider 
than the period at which front doors 
become a fashion. What was the 
‘““whited sepulchre”’ of the East but an 
intent to persuade the casual onlooke: 
that nothing unseemly lay below? In 
Tunis, in Damascus, self-respecting 
sepulchres are still kept shining white. 
In London symbolism takes a more 
mundane shape. When the spring 
comes we varnish our street-door. 

Women particularly are devoted to 
these vernal ceremonies. It may be 
their mental training, their inherited 
idiosyncrasies, but the fact remains 
that the feminine person wears a spe- 
cially triumphant air when she is tem- 
porarily devastating a home from gar- 
ret to cellar. In truth, I do not be- 
lieve that man, left to himself, would 
ever undertake the intricate and time- 
honored rites of a spring cleaning. He 
would prefer to set fire to the house 
and burn all the contents, to pull it 
down and build another, than ce’ib- 
erately set to and pick the nails out of 
carpets in order to have them cleaned. 
These things, of course, he has to do, 
but only in his capacity of servitor to 
the tyrant petticoat. 

We may be sure no man, unless he 
were hagridden, would ever’ bother 
about it all. I hear on all hands cf 
some marvelous new invention which 
removes all dust and dirt from your 
house without extracting a nail or tak- 
ing down a curtain. A machine is 
placed on your lawn or outside in the 
street, pipes are introduced through 
the windows, and in an hour or so you 
have a House Beautiful! 

That invention, depend upon it, was 
made by a man who had suffered un- 
told tortures from many spring clean- 
ings. Only a degenerate modern wo- 
man would put up with it, a woman 
with no sense of the eternal fitness of 
things, no joy in routing out, pulling 
down, disturbing book-shelves, and de- 
vastating desks. To the True Woman 
that machine and those pipes would be 
a ludicrous trevesty of a spring clean- 
ing. 

Let me not appear ungrateful, how- 
ever, to the excellent housekeeper with 
her brooms and whitewash and bees- 
wax. The whitewasher and the char- 
woman may cause temporary anguish, 
but like the dentists’s ministrations, 
they are a necessary and salutary evil. 
Yet sometimes in a cloud of dust, or 
in an odor of turpentine, the thought 
comes to me that we might with ad- 
vantage have a mental as well as a 
material spring cleaning. In how many 
households in this foggy northern is- 
land have not winter quarrels and mis- 
understandings accumulated until they 
are as dangerous to one’s well-being 
as dust and microbes? People who 
have been shut up in a house all win- 
ter together want as much shaking 
and airing as the mats and the cush- 
ions. Their point of view has become 
fusty, their prejudices have hardened, 
their minds have become receptacles 
of some secret resentment. 

Why forsooth, shouldn’t we have a 
complete mental turnout in the spring, 
a grand beating of prejudices as well 
as of portieres, an airing of idiosyn- 
crasies aS well as of stair carpets? 
Why shouldn’t we, at any rate, have 
the decent hypocrisy of painting the 
front door of our personality a cheerful 
red or an agreeable blue, whatever 
hue we feel would be more appropriate 
to our lost illusions? 

The process would add considerably, 
I feel convinced, to our social attrac- 
tiveness, and were this plan to come 
largely into operation we should no 
more go out to dinner in jocund April 
with the winter's grievances upon us 
than we should go out in a grimy frock 
or sciled gloves. 

As a matter of fact, for social pur- 
poses we should have a spring clean- 
ing of all stories told at dinner-tables 
from November to March, a rigid ex- 
clusion of all references to plays seen 
in January, sums won or lost at Monte 
Carlo in February, of births, deaths, or 
marriages in March. We cannot all 
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thank Heaven!—be brilliant, but, with 
care, we can avaid being bores, and a 
nice, new set of conversational topics 
for use after Easter should be as ne- 
cessary to the Londoner who dines out 
as a new dress-suit. 

Women, it must be owned, are the 
worst offenders in these mental nice- 
ties, and exhibit a disgraceful neglect 
of the process I have called a mental 
spring-cleaning. For will they not go 
out brazenly with the most threadbare 
stories and rock you to sleep with their 
experiences at the coronation while ér- 
rayed in the latest cry from the Rue 
de la Paix, and proudly conscious that 
their hair is dressed and their faces 
“doctored” in Bond street? 

Now, this amazing intellectual slack- 
ness or want of savoir vivre is attri- 
butable to either one of two things. It 
either comes of a lack of humor or 
from the fact that the Englishwoman, 
unlike her French prototype, takes 
everything but her social duties seri- 
ously.—Ella Hepworth Dixon in Lon- 
don “Daily Mail.” 





Cardinal Gibbons on Amusements. 





In indulging in amusement, much de- 
pends on the way in which persons 
thus seek recreation. Diversion, which 
in itself is harmless, may have such 
associations as to produce evil results. 
In the list of popular pastimes, games 
of cards may be classed as one, to the 
many who find enjoyment in this man- 
ner. In considering the tendency of 
eard-playing for good or evil, three 
points should be noted—the surround- 
ings of the players, the object of the 
games, and to what extent the players 
indulge in them. In the home circle 
or among friends, only innocent plea- 
sure may be the ouicome, provided 
time which could be occupied more 
profitably is not devoted to it. Care 
must be taken not to neglect the op- 
portunity for reading, study, or neces- 
sary employment in the mere pursuit 
of pleasure. If such is the case, the 
game becomes harmful. 

Card-playing for money is gambling, 
no matter how or where the games are 
conducted. The encouragement to play 
for a reward tends to increase the 
gambling spirit, and where the prizes 
are valuable, they offer a temptation 
for one to cheat in order to win. It 
is obvious that all temptation should 
be removed if the pastime is to be 
beneficial and not harmful. Dancing 
may also be regarded as an innocent 
diversion unless it is accompanied by 
an indiscriminate association of the 
sexes. Some kinds of dancing are obvi- 
ously improper, but if members of a 
family or intimate friends desire to 
thus enjoy themselves, there are 
places, such as one’s home, where they 
can do so in moderation and with no 
evil consequences. Dancing has been 
connected with religious exercises in 
the past. We read where David danced 
before the Ark, and in Spain and other 





countries of Southern Europe it enters 
into the ceremonies of the Church to 
this day. It is the manner in which it 
is performed and the surroundings 
which determine its effect on those 
who participate in it. 

Discretion must also be observed in 
witnessing the play for amusement. 
Personally, I have never attended the 
theater, but I have read the works of 
Shakespeare with great interest. I 
cannot see how they would have a de- 
pressing moral influence on the audi- 
ence if produced as written. Their ten- 
dency is not only to amuse, but in- 
struct and elevate. Other productions 
may also be included in the class which 
affords harmless recreation. I know 
nothing about’ so-called “problem 
plays,” but any which attempts to 
make a heroine of a wicked woman is 
bad, and urfit for anyone to see who 
wishes to preserve his_ self-respect. 
—James, Cardinal Gibbons in “Every- 
body's Magazine.” 





Give the Living a Chance. 





“Say nothing but good of the dead!” 
How often we've heard that said, 

And it’s all very well as it goes, 

But why not extend it to those 

Who haven't yet turned up their toes? 
7 —George Birdseye 





Japanese ‘‘Barbarity.” 





It is asserted that during the first 
attack on Port Arthur the Japanese 
used shells filled with deadly gases. It 
will not be surprising if, following the 
example of their English allies, they 
should take to using dum-dum bullets. 

“Svet,” St. Petersburg. 





A Bad Year for Drapers. 





Country drapers appear to have suf- 
fered to an even greater extent than 
the London houses from the wet 
weather. Sunshine has no more effe>t 
on the drapery trade than all the tar- 
iffs that man can deyise. The least 
economical man or woman thinks that 
any old dress or suit is good enough 
for wear in wet weather.—‘“Draper.” 





‘Hands Off, England!” 





The friendly mediation of England 
for the purpose of reconciling Russia 
and Japan must not be permitted eith- 
er by us or by France. Hands off! 
The friendship of England would be a 
greater misfortune than a war with 
her.—“‘Novoe Vremya,”’ St. Petersburg. 
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Sympathy that is Rare. 





A common sorrow is held to form 
the closest and dearest of bonds, but 
for twenty people who can share our 
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griefs there is scarcely one who can 
laugh with us. Do not our hearts ego 
out to that one with a feeling of relief 
and certainty that the others never 
give us?—‘“Longman’s Magazine.” 
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R. HALL CAINE’S novel, “The Eternal City,” was 
a poor production, even for the man who wrote 
that impossible piece of hysteria called “ The 


Christian.” But the drama made out of the 

aforementioned novel of Rome is better than the 
fiction, and proves entirely enjoyable in spots. As played at 
the Princess Theater it attracted good crowds that stayed to 
the end of what was an unconscionably long performance. 
Like the “Memoirs of Lord Burleigh,’ reviewed by Lord 
Macaulay, such an affair might have been seemly before 
the flood, when the people had any amount of spare time. 
Put it isn’t fair for any company to expect a modern audience 
te endure three hours and more of thrills. Mr. Edward Mor- 
gan, who takes the part of the Socialist hero, David Rossi, is 


earnest and convincing, with a musieal voice and a rugged 
sincerity that win respectful regard. But Miss Sarah Truax, 
who is the most important character in the cast as Donna 


Roma Valonna, is about as tiresome an “artist” as ever flung 
her despairing arms about, did pitiful weeps, or sank upon 
ail-too-bending knees. The tear in her voice sends forth con 
tinual quavers that become a nuisante before the end of the 
first act, and make one long for a less “meller-dramatic” lady. 
She goes off into hysterical supplication upon the slightest 
provocation, with such signs of heart failure as make lavender 
salts seem an immediate necessity. However, after the first 
few shocks, the Donna’s weeps become positively funny and 
lighten David's seriousness. Another amusing person is Mr. 
Frank C. Bangs, who undertakes the task of representing His 
holiness the Pope. Mr. Bangs may not be Irish, but his 
accent has a delightful touch that sounds like Donegal or 
‘lipperary, and proves incongruous with the pontifical robes 
and pomp. He is a horribly starchy person whose paternal 
syinpathy and exclamations are deadly monotonous before 
the curtain goes down on the last tableau in the “fifthly.” 
Mr. Frederick de Belleville, who takes the part of Bonelli, 
Prime Minister of Italy, is as unscrupulous a statesman and 
polished a villain as ever proved a welcome contrast to a prig- 
gish hero. He is the liveliest and most exhilarating of them 
all and his death in the fourth act is a distinct unkindness 
en the part of the dramatist, who should have killed the other 
chap and left us Bonelli to the bitter end. However, he comes 
out and bows his acknowiedgment in spite of the bullet in the 
place where his heart ought to be. When will dead characters 
stop that idiotic custom of bowing to an appreciative gallery? 
Mr. E. S. Willard (bless his artistic soul!) knows better than 
to work such miracles, but even Mr. Forbes Robertson 
scrambled off that impressive bier and came back to nod to 
the audience. So one could not expect anything better from 
the Baron, gallant and delightful seoundrel fhat he was. Mr. 
W. E. Bonney, as Bruno Rocco, gives as dramatic a rendering 
of the “sacrificing friend” as one sees on the modern stage 
end is both strenuous and dignified in his difficult role. The 
scenie equipment is rich and eifective, with such picturesque 
features as the Coliseum and the Vatiean as background. 
J. G. 
* * * 

Che show at Shea’s this week is only mediocre and at times 
iccidedly vulgar. Some weeks Mr. Shea gives us a perform- 
ance in which there is nothing objectionable, and much that is 
artistie, original and humorous, but it only needs one poor 
show like this one to scare away dozens of people. “Vaude- 
is, on the whole, in poor repute, but in Toronto, where 
we have so few attractions, a house like Shea’s has a great 
chance of being original and running things independently of 
other theaters. ‘Dwo weeks ago they gave us an excellent pro- 
gram and now we will not stand for anything else. People 
want to laugh, but there are enough people of the better class 
who patronize this theater to keep it going without their 
having to appeal to the “gods” by vulgarity and old, worn-out 
jokes. Such things will only drive away those who demand 
something more refined and tasteful. 


- * * 


ville” 


The Chicago “Record Herald” thus asserts the great dram 
atie drawback of to-day: “Not commercialism, but illiteracy, 
is the curse of the American stage to-day Its cheapening, 
debilitating influence is exercised both from within and with 
out. The larger public, which is the manager’s source of pro 
fit, knows nothing about and nothing for the 
aspects of the art of the theater. Chis instiution was never 
more active and never more productive than it is to-day, and 
never has it produced less of intrinsic worth in proportion to 
the money and energy expended upon it. These conditions 
are as well known as they are grievous. Mr. Bronson Howard 

that ‘the dark age of English dramatic literature 
o be @t hand. If we do not have some kind of an en 
dowed theater soon, either by popular subscription or the gift 
of wealth, the English dramatic classics will be lost to us.’ 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones echoes the same lament in England. 
Now a people is in a fair way to lose its dramatic 
classics—that is, so far as actual representation on the stage 
is concerned—the trouble is with the people, and with nobody 


cares serious 


declares 


seems t 


vhen 


Charles Warner, who has played the role of the unfortunate 
Coupean in “Drink” five thousand times, was recently asked 
if he were not weary of the part. “Well,” he answered, “| 
am and | am not. The intensity and vitality of the role keep 
it from being monotonous and make me feel absorbed in jt 
while | am aeting, and [ am always studying and developing 
it. Its moral effect is brought home to me practically in a 
number of ways. I have received any number of letters from 
people whom the play has affected—from clergymen and from 
grateful mothers and wives. “One letter from a vicar in Is 
lington, part of whose work brought him in contact with the 
lowest class, among whom the vice of drinking is prevalent, 
wrote me a letter to say how much he appreciated the good 
my play had done among these poor people, and he signed the 
letter, ‘If you will permit me, your brother in Christ.’ In one 
engagement of seven weeks in Birmingham seventy-five signed 
the pledge in a fortnight, brought to a realization of their 
danger by the play. In Tasmania two drunkards dropped 
senseless in the gallery, but this we have had happen in other 
places. I do not aim to preach a sermon, for that is not my 
object in playing, but it cannot but be gratifying to know 
of such moral results, especially in the case of a young man 


with a wife and two young children, whom the play reclaimed 
from the drunkard’s path he was pursuing, and who is now 
sober and steady in his habits, earning a good salary and is a 
devoted husband and father. The province of the theater is 
not to teach moral lessons, but if these lessons come in inci- 
dentally in the course of the play, the stronger the piece as a 
play the more impressive will be the moral. ‘Drink’ does not 
preach; it is simply a powerful dramatic picture that im- 
presses, because it is real life, naturally painted.” 


—_—____@—_ 


A Sport A 


HAT the Chippewas should be given the preference over 
the Queen Citys by the Senior Series Committee of 
the Canadian Lacrosse Association, came as somewhat 
of a surprise to many local lacrosse enthusiasts. The 

Queen Citys seemed to have good material for a first-class 
team in view, and the men behind the scenes were solid and 
substantial. On “form” they looked to have the call. On 
the other hand, the Chippewas had the advantage of being 
first in the field, and President Hatfey was able to convince the 
other C.L.A. senior representatives that he intended to put a 
team “as was a team” into the green field. The real secret 
of the wherefore of the knockout administered to the Queen 
City outfit is that the Tecumsehs were afraid that the Fred 
Thompson-Harold A. Wilson combination would corral Charlie 
Querrie, Hughie Lamb, Bill Hanley, Walter Cain, Jimmy Mur- 
ray, and A. Kirkwood, and the Tecumsehs were building on 
these men. Naturally they organized opposition, and having 


the necessary pull, put the Queen City club out of the running. 
* * * 





The battle between the two local tribes promises to be a 
lurid one, and the season, despite the ludicrous position of the 
Torontos in the big league promises to rival a season of 
twenty years ago, when the whole town went wild over a 
game of lacrosse. The Chippewas, still speaking of their “on 
paper” form, are making a lively start, and when Tom Hum- 
phrey’s Irish Indians meet the redskins under big Chief Gil- 
lespie there will be scalp-lifting enough to attract the whole 
town. Partisan feeling is already showing in lacrosse circles 
and when that once gets firm root with two good teams fight- 
ing tooth and nail to keep it going the sport is in for a three 
or four seasons’ popularity. Just run your eve over the Te- 
cumseh outfit and then figure out the results of a game with 
big John White, Grifliths, Brown, Eastwood, “Bones” Allan, 
Pat Murphy, “Doliv” Durkin, and men of that ilk on the other 
team, 

And we have nineteen C.L.A, games at home here, too! 

* * * 


The stand President Curry of the Toronto Tacrosse Club 
took may be a pretty one to argue from, but it is not the one 
to do business from. No one will go to see what is admitted 
from the first to be a fourth-rate team stack up against top- 
notchers when they can see real contests for the same money, 
even if the eastern teams could be induced to come here to 
play them. The chances are the club will never have a team 
and if they do the eastern teams would not turn out against 
a crowd of dub stick handlers. 

The heroic stand of the Torontos in the midst of the mud 
will have passed into lacrosse history by the time the season 
is in full swing and the Toronto team will be a laughing-stock 
in their ludicrous position. The better plan would have been 
to have dropped out straight or to have stuck into the game 
and made no bones about currency “testimonials.” The 
loronto Lacrosse Club has a gold mine in the Rosedale plot 
and clubhouse, and they should accept the N.A.L.U. situation 
and “stick.” 

A protest is all right, but when the man who is making } 
the protest is in possession of all the facts he should “fish or 
cut bait” insteaa of temporizing as President Curry did. 
Down east the lacrosse men consider Mr. Curry the weirdest 
thing that ever travelled in the lacrosse orbit. 

* * - 
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And now while we are at the lacrosse situation, where are 
we going to land if the Canadian Lacrosse Association does as 
it threatens to do now—recognizes Canadian Amateur Athletic 
Union findings on the Toronto muddle? 

The C.A.A.U. says that it will professionalize all those who 
do not take affidavits. They send affidavits to about half 
of those who played for Toronto and get three or four back 
signed. If they professionalize Captain Menary of the Te- 
cumsehs and such prospective Tecumseh men as Kirkwood, 
Lambe, Querrie, Hanley, Shore, Adamson, and the. rest of 
them, where will the Tecumsehs be for a team. George Parks, 
the St. Kitts Athletics’ great home man, too, is in the black 
list, and so is Norman Kyle, the star of the new Fergus 
seniors. There will be some tall scurrying if the C.L.A. fol- 
lows the C.A.A.U. rulings. 

* * * 


The hold motor boating has taken upon the Toronto public 


is well illustrated by the condition of affairs on the water 
front. A week ago, before the ice was half out of the bay, 


motor boats were plying to and fro; last Saturday there 
were four or five boats out, and the gasoline boat agents were 
harried out of a year’s growth by prospective purchasers. 
They had several purchasers for every boat they had ready 
for the water. One gasoline boat firm’s manager said that if 
he could secure four times as many boats as the builders could 
turn him out he could dispose of every one to men who have 
already interviewed him. 

“Why, we are putting gasoline motors into every sort of 
craft,” he said, “to supply the demand. Fishing boats, sailing 
yachts, steam launches, anything, in fact, that will float is 
being brought to us to instal engines in.” 


* * * 


i 


Commodore Stephen Haas, the new leader of Royal Cana- | 
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April 30, 1904 








A Pagoda in Manchuria. 
(From “Wide World Magazine.’’) 





dian Yacht Club affairs, showed his metal, unconsciously, 
perhaps, but nevertheless plainly, in his annual report, when 
in a paragraph referring to the “Canada’s” Cup races he says 
that the cup was lost “temporarily.” No regrets are ap- 


pended. Neither does he qualify his temporarily with a weak 
prefixing of “we hope.” ‘There are no recriminations or ex- 
cuses. The cup was won fairly, but if there are any doubts 


about the future history of that trophy they fail to find 
lodgment in Commodore Haas’ memory. The next inscription 
—if you see eye to eye with Commodore Haas—will run some- 
thing like this: 
1905. 
Won by “Maple Leaf,” of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
Toronto, challenger, 
from 
The defender, “Eagle,” of the 
Rochester Yacht Club, 
off Charlotte, 
August 5—7—9, 
* * * 

The endorsement of Lou Scholes’ Henley entry by the Ca- 
nadian Association of Amateur Oarsmen puts at rest the 
knocking of the “Telegram.” Scholes is as pure an amateur 
ac Canada ever turned out, and everything Canadian should 
have stood by him. He is a well plucked athlete and shows 
it by his persistency at the Henley game. Defeat only means 
redoubled effort to him, and that is the class of fellows Canada 
wants to carry her colors abroad. (Quitters are a disgrace to 
any country. The English amateur oarsmen’s rules are very 
strietly drawn, but there never should have been a whisper of 
doubt in Scholes’ case. Scholes got his shell out this week 
for the first time and is working like a slave to make up the 
serious handicap the late season imposes upon him. 

CORINTHIAN. 





Rents in Gotham. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The average layman in New York has a more immediate 
concern at present than either polities or theological subtleties 
and that is—rent. The landlord, and not the heretic, is ana- 
thema this time. In fact, 1 think the latter could ge off with 
® warning in almost any case, while, in some sections of the 
city, at least, landlords would be hanged with the same right- 
eous self-satisfaction with which our forefathers long ago dis- 
posed of the enemies of orthodoxy. The law, unfortunately, 
is a less direct expression of the popular will than it was 
then, and does not afford such an easy adjustment of the pre- 
sent problem. 

Rent is, of course, an annual vexation hereabout, and 
comes along with the rest of spring troubles, only in its case 
there is not so much as a beneficent sign-board to point the 
sufferer to the way of relief. Increased cost of living in every 
direction makes “higher rent” this year particularly vexa- 
tious, and the tenant who has barely managed to struggle 
through the winter and make ends meet is in no mood to 
smile on his landlord’s amiable proposition. Most of us suffer 
in silence, “like patience on a monument,” but not so the 
lower East Side tenant, who is loud in his complaint and men- 
acing in his attitude. This section, as you probably know, 
acing in his attitude. This secuon, as you probably know 
who know New York, is a foreign tenantry altogether, among 
whom a rapidly multiplying population is taxing available 
space to its utmost capacity. These ytenants have just 
formed a league, a “Tenants’ Union,” if you please, to resist 
the landlord by a system of boycott, “mutual co-operation,” 
and other such union methods. Notices of eviction have al- 
ready been served wholesale and we shall probably see Ire- 
land’s plan of campaign repeated shortly on the streets of 
New York. 

A comedy part to this tragedy of rent was the meeting of 
tenants the other night that could not decide on the custody 


, of a two hundred dollar subscription to their fund made by 


Candidate Hearst. The meeting divided into factions in which 
was heard a confusion of tongues rivalling Babel itself, until 
finally the hall had to be cleared by the police. This is 


| probably the best advertised subscription of the campaign. 


J. E. W. 
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Ex-Mayor Shaw—Who said my political spring was busted? 





Society at the Capital. 


LTHOUGH not an ideal wedding day, in the 
matter of weather, on Wednesday the marri- 
age of Miss Corinne Fitzpatrick, eldest 
daughter of Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick, Min- 

ister of Justice, and Mr. Arthur Cannon, son of the 
Assistant Deputy Attorney-General of Quebec, was one of the 
largest and prettiest that has taken place in Ottawa for a 
very long time. Even the inclement and wintry weather was 
overlooked by the large crowd, who, in their anxiety to wit- 
ness the ceremony, had collected at St. Joseph’s Chirch, and 
at eleven o’clock the bride, wearing a magnificent gown of 
ivory duchesse satin with court train and handsomely trimmed 
with old rose point, chiffon and pearls, arrived with her 
father. The regulation orange blossoms and veil completed 
one of the loveliest bridal costumes that can be imagined, 
and the .only ornament worn was an exceedingly handsome 
and valuable diamond brooch, the gift of the bridegroom, 
which fastened the bridal veil. The church was artistically 
decorated for the occasion with palms, lilies, marguerites and 
cther white blossoms, and Monseigneur Mathieu, who came 
up from Quebec especially for the purpose, performed the mar- 
riage service, assisted by Father Caron, a relative of the bride. 
lburing the mass, solos were beautifully sung by Mrs. Gray 
ef Montreal, Miss Casault of Quebec, and Mr. St. Louis, Mrs. 
Tasse accompanying them on the organ. The ushers were 
Mr. Arthur Fitzpatrick, Mr. D’Arey McGee, Mr. Fred White 
and Mr. J. McDougall, who on the arrival of the bridal party 
met the bridesmaids, Misses Mary and Margaret Fitzpatrick, 
Miss Cannon, and Miss Agnes Davis, and conducted them up 
the aisle. Miss Alice Fitzpatrick was the maid of honor and 
Mr. Jodoin of Montreal did duty as best man. All the at- 
tendant maids were gowned alike in cream silk Eolienne, 
prettily tucked and trimmed with silk Cluny lace, Dresden silk 
girdles giving a pretty touch of color to their costumes. 
Their hats of fancy straw trimmed with sweet peas and pale 
biue ribbons were extremely dainty, and they all carried bou- 
quets of sweet peas. The bride presented each usher with a 
pearl and diamond pin, while the groom’s gifts to the brides- 
maids were baroque pearl pendants. The recherche wedding 
breakfast was afterwards served at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Wirtemberg street, and over three hundred guests 
were present, a large contingent having arrived from Quebec 
in the early part of the week, especially for the event, besides 
several from Montreal and a few from Toronto and Kingston. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cannon left on the three o’clock train for Mont- 
real, Washington and other points, Mrs. Cannon’s going away 
gown being of cream voile with touches ot green, with which 
was worn a large black picture hat. The many valuable and 
pretty wedding gifts attested to the popularity of this favored 
young couple. 

The large number of entertainments which have come off 
during the week were given principally in honor of the many 
Quebec guests who were in town, and who report having had a 
“right royal time” during their short stay. On Tuesday even- 
ing several of his bachelor friends “dined” Mr. Arthur Cannon 
on the eve of his marriage, when a dainty menu was tho 
roughly enjoyed at the Russell Cafe. 

Lady Laurier was the hostess at a small tea on Tuesday, 
when she was assisted by Miss Lavergne of Arthabaskaville, 
Miss Georgette Roy of Montreal and Miss-Coutu in enter- 
taining several of the Quebec guests. On the same evening 
Sir Elzear and Lady Taschereau invited a number of out-of- 
town visitors to dinner, when the table was beautifully decor- 
ated with American Beauty roses, and the guests were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Cannon, Mr. and Mrs. E. Tasehereau, Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott of Quebec, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. C. Casgrain 
of Montreal, Mrs. Dumoulin of Quebec, Monseigneur Mathieu, 
Mr. Justice Killam of Winnipeg, Hon. Mr. Brodeur and Hon. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

One of the largest receptions of the season was held in the 
Supreme Court on Wednesday afternoon, when Sir Elzear and 
Lady Taschereau were “at home” to over seven hundred 
guests. This function, although originally intended for the 
entertainment of the wedding guests, was of a seii-official 
character, all the sessional visitors, Cabinet Ministers, ete., 
being bidden, as well as Sir Elzear and Lady Taschereau’s 
hosts of Ottawa friends. “All the world and his wife” were 
there in spite of the untempting weather, from which we 
suffered during the early part of the week, testifying in a 
large degree to the popularity of the noble-looking Chief 
Justice and his charming wife. Lady Taschereau looked ex- 
tremely handsome in a pink and white Dresden silk gown, 
with a large black picture hat and white feather boa. 

In the evening a third entertainment wWas the outcome of 
the wedding, when Mrs. M. P. Davis charmed the hearts of 
the younger portion of the social world by giving a house 
dance, which, partly no doubt due to the fact of dances hav- 
ing been so “few and far between” of late, was most tho- 
roughly enjoyed by everyone present. Mrs. Davis’s handsome 
house is admirably adapted for entertaining, and was on this 
occasion a perfect bower of flowers, American Beauty roses 
being used on the supper-table, carnations and palms in pro- 
fusion in the drawing-rooms, while upstairs datfodils were 
used in decoration. 

Another charming dinner party on Thursday was added to 
this season’s long list at which Hon. N. A. and Mrs. Belcourt 
have entertained, and which was, like its forerunners, most 
enjoyable. The Speaker and Mrs. Belcourt’s guests on the 
occasion were principally sessional visitors, including Sir Mac- 
kenzie Bowell, Senator and Mrs. Edwards, Senator Beique, 
Senator Shehyn, Mr. F. D. Monk, M.P., and Mrs. Monk, Mr. 
C:bson, M.P., and Mrs. Gibson, Colonel and Mrs. Thompson, 
Mr. Wade, M.P., and Mrs. Wade, Mr. Fortier, M.P., and Mrs. 
Fortier, Mr. Victor Geoffrion, Hon. Justice and Mrs. Sedge- 
wick, Judge and Mrs. McTavish, Sheriff Sweetland, Mrs. 
Geddes, Miss Sparks, Mrs. A. Christie, Mrs. Aldous of Win- 
nipeg, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Flint, Colonel and Mrs. Seott of 
Quebec. 

A luncheon “for girls’ was a bright little event at which 
Miss Mary Scott was the hostess on Thursday, and the young 
people who met at Miss Scott’s were Miss Sullivan of King- 
ston, Miss Boultbee of Toronto, Miss Sullivan of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Miss Domville of St. John, N.B., the Misses 
Emmerson, Miss Gibson, Miss A. Davis and Miss Elsie Ritchie. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a horribly unseasonable and 
very disagreeable snowstorm held “high carnival” on Tues- 
day, Mrs. Berkeley Powell’s tea was well attended, and those 
who braved the elements were well rewarded by spending a 
very enjoyable hour in Mrs. Powell’s artistic rooms. During 
the afternoon Mrs. Darnley Bentley sang most sweetly several 
times, much to the delight of all present, to whom Mrs. 
Bentley’s singing is always a great treat. 

Miss Horatio Seymour, the charming niece of His Excel- 
lency, who has been a visitor at Government House since 
Christmas, has decided to return to her home in England, and 
expects to sail shortly, after paying a few days’ visit in 
Montreal. On Saturday Lady Eileen Elliot invited a number 
of her friends to bid Miss Seymour “good-bye” and “God- 
speed” and a most thoroughly happy hour or two was spent 
at Rideau Hall over the tea-cups, although regret was unani- 
mous at the near approach of Miss Seymour’s departure from 
among her many Canadian friends. 

Ottawa, April 25th, 1904. 















THE CHAPERONE, 


eS 
To Hilaire Belloc. 





For every tiny town or place, 
God made the stars especially; 

Babies look up with owlish face, 
And see them tangled in a tree. 


Far from your sunny uplands set, 
I saw the dream; the streets | trod— 
The lit straight streets shot out and met 
The starry streets that point to God. 


This legend of an epic hour, 
A child I dreamed, and dream 
Under the great grey water-tower 
That strikes the stars on Campden Hill. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


it still, 





A Remedy. 





There was recently in White Haven, Pennsylvania, an up- 
to-date evangelist who secured a pot of yellow paint and 
decorated all the recks along the Lehigh River with Bible 
texts or admonitions to be good. Among the sentences 
painted were some rather startling ones, At one place, up 
the river, he discovered a large rock with a fine, smooth sur- 
face, facing a much-used road, Across this he painted in foot- 
high letters: 

“What Are You Going to Do After Death?” 
It was only a week, however, that the rock displayed this line 
alone, for an enterprising advertisement writer came along 
and painted under it: 
“Use Delta Oil—Good for Burns.” 
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By CANADIENNE. 


USSIAN bitterness against Great Britain has been 
augmented by the successful settlement of difficultie: 
that threatened between England and France, the 
latter country having been regarded as Russia’s fer- 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


iii A tt ttt spas ste 


cried. “Quick! gather them for me. I shall wear them in my 
satin bodice at the ball to-morrow evening, and in my dark 
hair they will look more beautiful tnan costliest jewels. Ah! 
here are more; pick every one. Sweet! Sweet!” sniffing them 
eer “Was there ever anything so delicious—so frag- 
rant ” 

And the knight declared “there was. It seems unkind to 
doom them to wither and die.” Nevertheless the knight main- 
tained that ’twere an enviable fate to breathe one’s life 
away upon so fair a breast, 


To the place of his heart’s desire, in the peaceful morning, 


the devoted butterfly repaired, after pree 


ning his wing: 
< vent ally. So far, “France appears to have mani more than usual care. Alas! alas! his wooing a ings — 
od fested comparatively slight interest in the war in the Kast. well begun. The ruthless hand of man had shattered his fale 
d which has afforded little more than a display of mendaciou: dreams, for the gratification of an hour A faint peiticcics 
a journalism. In all probability, the French are more inter- perfume still lingered round the spot where he had rhiled 
ested just now in their own benevolent schemes with regard the hs 7} ei cas é while 
© . 1e happy hours away.” One bruised and broken blossom la 
ic to the small land of Morocco than in the bottling up of Port a-dying at his feet. A pang of remorse shot thre gh hi ’ 
a Arthur, and therefore welcome an understanding with th« The gay world of which he had vaunted te yeline «4 
power that rules Gibraltar. In the meantime, the way is he doubted not, be | 10 sunted to her any idol, oe 
t é les Gibraltar. : ay is ne oted not, be her undoing, and had cause e 
. cleared for a vigorous policy in Egypt and for England’s oper- to end in disaster. The wind sizgt a ' caused his romance 
; ations in Tibet. It seems as if no country were to be allowed key, and he | : ] l ss fit ee 
e. ‘ ght Meee ia? : a ree sey, @ iovered round, meditating on life, its disap- 
oe to build a high fence around its garden, refusing to allow the pointments, then suddenly the sun shone oe ae pon 3 
- neighboring nations to come in and sit oh the flower-beds yolden patches fell ; art in Mog c0 
Ss. eg g } : . yelden patches fell athwart and bathed him in their radiance 
ee Tibet has been fascinating and forbidden ground until recent [he stream, which had seemed to greet him with a dion like 
, = , -v Vv ‘ is « ¢ y e ; . Be 
Fs i me — a cheeky young Englishman named Young- chant, took on a more cheerful measure, a bee hummed softly 
fe 1usband has changed all -the exclusive little ways of the se- over a sprinkling of cowslips, one of which spoke im 
k cluded kingdom and demands that his ecard be taken in to the for she Sad noticed his sian eer ee 
ip Llama and that afternoon tea be served to the British troops. “Your love is gone,” she said “She had her day. ’Tis al- 
A It is all in the interests of commerce and civilization, of Ways thus, for nothing lasts. But there are others to taiie 
t- course, and inestimable benefits such as frock coats, top hats her place. Stay with us and we will comfort you.” And ‘the 
= and the Habeas Corpus Act will no doubt be bestowed upon butterfly gave heed to her words. Pleasure in life seemed to 
tk the inhospitable Tibetans who have the bad taste to wish to revive in his veins, for was not the “heart of spring” soft 
ee keep apart from the rest of this progressive modern world. beating against his own? But the memory of her, his sak 
id But it is no use to protest, foolish people of Lhassa. England and best love, was in his heart forever. 
Ge has set the alarm clock and insists that you should get up and 





form a trade policy. So, while France is preparing to put an 
extra polish on Morocco, England is enforcing a few lessons 
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ee in the kindergarten of civilization in the land of forbidden —— eae 
io things. \ pretty maiden rose one da 
” * * ae . , Maia OS ) aay 
ts oan > : P i ; Ere dawn began to glow, 
ne The lady of the hatchet, Mrs. Carrie Nation, so the scribes dud tn the aanher brow eaahed out 
ea of Chicago inform us, has entered a dime museum in that city Bis lilne tntian pelea ° 
ay: and is to receive the not-wholly-insignificant sum of three Mother Goose Extravaganza at } f itl ix ths ceobalnw aba. Cea: des 
t. hundred dollars a week. Just what Carrie will do to earn : se Extravaganza at Massey Hall. A. wouth: came sainc be 
iv this respectable salary is not stated. Probably the enthusiastic ied gikw har On & tall aeeek bask 
ch sight-seer will be content to pay his dime just for the privilege it tiful ' ° Hang up the dress tn dee 
ad of gazing upon the heroine from Kansas whose “banish the bar” ait ee 1 ie = pe ven it was age lies in his hand and the | green leaves, whilst shy fugitive smiles played upon the fzces of o 
a tactics make the famous letter to a certain Bloor street | 5#°ermg Carkness deepens the velvet coat and the bright | his eager listeners, “this is all very well, very sylvan, and, and A look, a kiss, a word, away 
clergyman look wan and lifeless. Carrie is indeed the new] ©e™ter shining to him like a loving woman’s eyes. h eacetul, but you young people of the woods are ‘too tn They went by tower and town 
f woman who has hewn out a career for herself and blazed note, cock night hagoiy down upon the earth drives aw: ay | an and wnsophistie ated (he enjoyed airing his eee She followed him aie: oe oe 
me path to notoriety. She has cut her initials deep on the - jai - 1€ _ ies and grasses cease their murmur, and| long words). An existence such as k Whek an can énc hak 46 Qelane tee eek 
. buffets of her native State, and has made the cherry in the - rh one last bloom tenderly in his hand, = turns to- | rothing of life. is slow, humdrum. Do you never long to leave Look yonder by the garden gate, 
a, festive cocktail turn pale at her approach. Toronto gave ard the last stretch of the way. _ ZS. it. and mix with the world?” And he raised one of his gor-| ° Its flowery purple, see, 
aa Carrie and the lady who was carried off by the bandits only a geous wings and gently fanned Miss Primrose’s sweet face Is hanging where she left it yet, 
“4 lukewarm reception. A feminine freak is something that Romance of a Primrose. ; (for the noontide was waxing warm). Upon the lilac-tree. , 
fails to arouse enthusiasm in this conservative old town, al- She drew away from him, a little primly. These lover-like —Minna Irving in “Lippincott’s.” 
ms though there’s no telling what we might do if the woman who E was a butterfly —of a distinctly frivolous disposition, li ttientions were new to her, you see. “{—we—are very ia 
fo went over Niagara Falls in a new, freshly-painted barrel were His coat was, O so gay with many colors—chocolate happy.” she murmured softly, and her low yoice was like the 
i to come to Massey Hall to tell us about her playful plunge. brown with facings and lapels of brilliant blue, out-| “id playing on an Eolian harp, her breath sweeter far than 
ng There is a certain respect in Toronto for the woman who re- lined with white cording, a costume of really irre- the roses he had oftentimes kissed. “We see the sky, morn, 
of. frains from hatchet manoeuvres and confines her attentions to] proachable taste. He had flitted and flirted and fluttered | "007, and eve, and in its changing tints—and, ah! it is beau- 
oe: an up-to-date club—golf preferred. quite a good part of his life away. Flowers blue, flowers pink tiful beyond description. No gayly dressed dames could be 
ol daisies enemas * e 7 flowers crimson, flowers ail colors of the rainbow he had co. | decked in colors half so fair. We understand the language of 
amy arper’s Weekly” is devoting a good deal of attention} quetted with and admired, but his heart was still safe in his t the other tlowers of the woods, and we talk to each other of 
fi to the negro question, and publishes in almost every number] cwn keeping. The flowers, pretty dears, who could blame | ™@?Y things you wot not of, so are not lonely. The fat 
a, articles on this problem and letters sent from the North and} them? had coquetted and simpered with him in return. In brown bees, and slim azure-winged flying insects’ never pass 
ony a oe and — as eet. ee pose hag — a a eed of them had boldly set their caps at him, and st 7 Rigg a prey ee At this the little group 
ian a column of interesting comment on the article in ‘“Mc-] most of th» older ones flirted furiously with him. On a sum-]| P'idled their necks and looked well pleased, and a cooling 
ies Clure’s Magazine” on the relations of the blacks to the whites] mer’s afternoon it was flattering to have so m: my dainty he: a breeze swept by and sighed. ‘Then tie sweet-throated birds 
aa at = — “ ae eee = for = time eee ee when he passed by, and, if the truth be told, | ° —e preong age, ee = that blue canopy above us 
written by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who, as a native Vir- r. Butterfly was a bit conceited and proud of his power. and we have learnt all their different notes. In that won- 
- _- oe ger sgl ae . pnp gee iy reie ; eae vend - ae one balmy as ne flew ee a wood = — = e of, — —_ famous ee oe 
. who have read “Marse Chan,” “Meh Lady,” and “Red | near the quaint old garden, his usual haunt, which was more | #5 Clear and true as theirs? You tell us of musi¢ and lovers. 
. tock” know how intimat@ and even tender is Mr. Page’s ac-] to his taste. He alighted to rest on tlie gnarled root of > We are soothed to rest and amused through the livelong day 
8 quaintance with the race to which _the “mammy belongs. | fallen tree. Iwas all lichened with soft grey moss, inter- by the tinkle of yonder dancing brook. No instrument made 
sa There is no subject of which Canadians display less under- sected with vivid splashes of bright green sprouting stulf. by man one I trow, minister more fitly to our listening ears. 
ne standing = eee than ae =. ? Everything was fresh ee though the glamor of sum- Of a : = _ there he : a tremble in = tlow- 
negroes. e appreciate the people from ew Orleans an mer was yet to come. “Aha!” he said to himself, and caught | eret's voice, and the gay and gallant buttertly drew close to 
of Georgia as summer visitors, recognize their genial charm and] his breath. The sweetest, shyest face was peeping up at him her, as if to express his homage —his heart beat fast. “Ot 
aad courtesy, but are ready to believe almost any yarn ina Yan- from the dewy grass. Her kirtle was of pale, cool yellow, and lovers,” she repeated, “we know only the kisses of His Glori- 
m, kee paper about the general injustice of the Southern white} the most delici ious, indescribably fascinating perfume seemed | US Majesty the Sun and the tender caresses of the gentle Her First Appearance 
man to the negro. It may sound extravagant and like a vain} to emanate from its folds. spring breeze. In that busy, great world there cannot be ee ‘ois 
ng use of the “argumentum ad hominem,” but I do not believe “Tis little Miss Primrose,’ he murmured, “of whose beauty such sweet purity and health as we enjoy in these green oO : 
a that the Canadian or Yankee who has not lived in the South is} and modesty I have often heard. | must introduce myself | Shades.’ ~ n St. George’s Day. 
ae 2 . eo to judge 04 ae fairly. As —— =e to her. Doubtless she will be charmed to make my acquaint- The ae ere —: pteteiians pence Bie toca liana anit Gait ta of hard work and turned 
ac 1e white man in the South has a genuine onaness I¢ ance, of some good Common sense, and he beg: o note the wisdom ar “ ° 5 ‘ é . 
wi the negro, an appreciation of his faithfulness and loyalty, He flitted (by easy stages) close to her side, then flew past, | 0f Miss Primrose’s words. She was coy, and difficult to woo, Wearily into the cathedral grounds, resting herself and her 
- that no foreigner can know, and the forsaken households of] to attract her attention and also to show off his handsome | therefore more precious to be won. basket on one of the worn benches. Suddenly, from the tower 
me women and children during the civil war show that the treat-] coat. “First appearance goes a long way,” said he to him- “1 marvel not that you are happy here,” quoth he. “To abov . ther . cee the chime of bells and the passers-by looked 
=e ment received by negroes prior to the great conflict could not] self, “then come good manners.” But she seemed unconscious | @e. “tis now like to enchanted ground.” (The primrose, in wenderingly up as if they feared another war had broken out. 
ae have been of such general brutality as “certain Northern writ-| of his presence. her youthful innocence, ignored this half-veiled flattery.) But the reassuring reminder came, “Just St. George’s Day. 
scl ers would have us ‘believe. Slavery was an evil, and you will Feeling slightly nettled, he addressed her, “How beautiful “But of the love *twixt hearts, you know naught, and— Ned ee — oe ne . ne <oi-wees — 
} not hear the modern Southerner defend it as a system, al-| vou are,” he whispered softly. “Lam so pleased to meet you.’ He brushed a fly from off her cheek with a light sweep of his} ae sense une crowded street and listened eagerly to the 
though he vehemently denies that its abuses were as great as The primrose bowed her slim neck with a stately dignity blue lapel. bells W hile the weary expression faded from eyes and mouth. 
” the enemies of the South declared. This is a significant cir-] all her own. “Sir!” she said, “Il have not the honor of your “Ah!” she said, with an irresistible smile, “methinks you| The busy Canadian town was far away and forgotten. She 
aS cumstance—I have not heard a Canadian nor an Englishman | friendship.” are mistaken there; for oft young men and fair maids pass by | W@S 2 little English girl again with the hop-vines of Kent 
at who has lived in the South for any length of time offer adverse Mr. Butterfly felt nonplussed. He thereupon introduced | in the twilight, when nature’s lights are low, and they coo and spreading before her, and she remembered all about the story 
he criticism of the treatment accorded the negroes. The reverse | himself, and so well did he ply her with tactful compliments | whisper of ‘that wonderful love ‘twixt hearts, and we under-| ©! St. George and the dragon and of how she had been afraid 
~ is the case. Northern people or English settiers express them-] for the next few minutes, and so gallant and courteous was }| stand all they say, though they never think so. Oh! we are to look at the old picture in the book with the faded brown 
nes selves as thoroughly in sympathy with the Southern white] his bearing, that the pretty wild wood flower was all a-quiver] not so ignorant, an’ we could tell many a tale.” cover. The chimes died away and the woman arose and 
Ir. man and his views against social equality. Horrible punish-| with excitement. You see, she was but young, this sweet Her listener flirted his wings merrily. “Ha! ha!” he walked back to the city’s busiest corner. But she smiled as 
om ment has been meted out to certain criminals and such bar-] spring blossom. laughed. “But think now if you lived in a handsome Sevres boy passed her with a red rose adorning his coat, for she had 
= barity is to be deplored. But there are counties in the South- pet, what excitement, what fun, you would have right in the _ left all that was dear in England, since she was going 
- ern States that have never known a lynching, although to hear Next morning (of a fine May day) he returned to the spot | midst of all that sort of thing.” But the fair flower shook ane: 50 a rosy lad who was named for his Kentish grand- 
al some people rant about the “poor negroes” one would think] where he had left her. Ue found a few young sisters had | her graceful head. <A little shower came pattering down, and, father, and the new land was home, too. 
et that every colored chicken thief in Virginia were burned at] joined her, glad to be out in this fine weather after the long | with a ravishing glance, the gallant buttertly, fearing for his OEE ere 
* the stake. In fact, “Rastus” has a fairly easy time “’way | winter. fine new coat. flew off. A Interesting Declaration. 
down in Dixie.” He has, in many towns, ‘good ‘schools, hand- The gay rover made himself so agreeable and was so good- “T shall call again to-morrow, he cried, and a playful gust - 
on some churches and even universities of his own. The negroes] looking ‘that he made quite an impression on the party, while | of wind whisked by and all the little primroses nodded their When will Boston cease from troubling and let the Alaska 
md are a happy-go-lucky childlike people, whose improvidence is} the faint, entrancing odor with which they scented their rai- | leas and called “Good-by, good-by,” and smiled, but in the award be at rest? Here is the latest disturbance. On the 
< amusing when it is not provoking. They have a barely- -sup- | ment well night intoxicated his always rather light head. eyes of the eldest sister there were tear drops, bright and 22nd of April in this year of grace and enlightenment the 
oa pressed scorn for the stranger from the North who would in- “She is my fate,” he said to himself. “Lf L could but wean] clear. And next morning, how beautitui they looked. They Boston Record” declares under the heading, “Our Greatest 
- quire into their social status. The negro has a wholesome] her away from this dead-alive seclusion, my pure and peerless | seemed to have grown and freshened in the cool night, and} Duty,” “the thought of every public man year in and year out 
= liking for “quality folks” and can readily tell the genuine} one. Never, in all my wanderings, have I met her equal; but | their pale yellow gowns looked fuller, more “frilly.” And should be directed to this, our greatest national, economic, 
ae article. The “domestic problem” has not yet reached an acute] this blushing unseen business is positively selfish. Gad! what | when the wooer went home to dine he said, “I will tell her political and military safety, The Acquisition of Canada.” 
= stage in Virginia, and the Carolinas, and, if you would realize} a sensation she’d make in a ballroom. (You see, he had picked | to-morrow how I worship her, for springtime hastens by, and If Boston has set her heart upon Canada, it looks as if 
¥ what the poetry of poultry can be, just taste the chicken up a few of man’s short expressive words.) So—this is all] for us all life is fleeting. Why delay ? we should have to be acquired. But if Uncle Sam attempts 
cS salad flecked with such mayonnaise dressing as only “ Aunt] very well,” he said, with his most “haw, haw” air, looking But that evening, in the gloaming, a lady fair and her] to swallow us as a wholesome dish of breakfast food, he’ll 
_ Rosie” can make and you will forget all problems in the de-| round at the dancing, flickering shadows made by the fresh} sworn knight passed by. “See! such lovely primroses,” she never be “Sunny Sam” again, for we'll disagree with him to a 
Ts lightful experience of the dainties of Dixie. It is worth a distressing degree and ‘he'll wish he had remained content wit! 
it trip on the “Florida Limited” to see the magnolias in bloom eee 6| having che Filipino sandwiches. We really can not think of it 
el- and to oa the “first | fine careless rapture” of the chicken oe ee eee eee. a 7 tes had wer 
1ce salad of “Ole Virginia.” pete pies a 1e né e and Oo iris ling bean, nor cast a 
s BT he peaches of Grimsby and the canned goods 
4 ————$— 9 of Dawson City. We prefer not to be an acquired tast 
in Sunset. thank you. , alae c = 
er _— 
od- ERE the road disappears over the hill, and, as though — 
ont to provide shelter at this, the last stage of the way Matthew Arnold as Inspector. 
i- . a single oak tree spreads its branches ; : a ‘ 
el oe tee path eee ee seaneh ‘cap beseian 5 It is nid thet Matthew Arnold in the character of school 
the wayfarer. On either side stubby bushes exit inspe ctor never assumed the stereotyped manner and coldly 
tall grass wave gently in the air, whispering silently of the ed —— associated with wae h an omielel, Mr. G. 
, the coming night. On a stone beneath the oak : E. Russell says of him that he was “sympathetic without 
mystery of ‘ t the fierce noon of his day being condescending, and he reconciled the humblest drudge 
aits Kon a oe é —— his thoughtful face Peace in a London school to his or her drudgery for the next twelve 
; % =" : : , months: 
hee crept at last. os tee —, Oe aa one See the tall figure, at once graceful and stately; the benign 
flowers, carelessly gathered by a : s a i nt a shade for air, as of an affable archangel; the critical brow and inquir- 
aside when, weary of its play, “ rd oo . butterfly, had ing eyeglass bent on some very immature performance in pen- 
rest; then decoyed ney: — Ae woe oii and so manship or needlework; and the frightened children and the 
merrily mee ‘up and Hd aay Se ee ae ® anxious teacher, gradually lapsing into smiles and peace, as 
. a > a . - oe . 
- a sasis diet, Son, too, have served your day, and, the great man tested the proficiency in some such humble 
like the friends who have gone, can be but remembrances,’ art as spelling. “Well, my little man, and how do you spell 
he gaze i ponders over these, friends and flowers 5 dog?” “Please, sir, d-o-g. Capital; very good, indeed. | 
- rth . ate rs — thought. In his withered palm lies Z couldn’t do it better myself. And now let us go a little fur- 
pyr steer sage aa 7 sauaatin the petals and gazes into Ze ther, and see if we See spell cat?” Chorus (xecitedly)— 
si like iy C-a-t. Now, this is really excellent (To the teacher)— 
the deep heart the delicate perfume steals into his ‘brain like y ¥ a ea S eceduabiiie. ix anata ane te 
a stimufant and the friend of his youth stands before him, i ou have or ey on Om: ORE y spé a > 
his eyes tinged by the sadness of the setting sun. was here last. ou shall have a capital report. Good-by. 
“Youthful dreamer with the fire of ambition in your veins, ~ ----- 
we stood together at, the beginning of the way, and but for Not There Yet. 
you the hills would never have been climbed. Faith in you : ee 1 
took the place of faith in God. Why did you fail me and An interviewer tried to get some material from Richard 
up: leave me with only a fading memory? We came to the cross- Mansfield the other day. 
ind roads and something said, ‘your need of this rose is over.’ “You have had a long and remarkable experience, Mr. 
ble But I have been lonely for you ever since. Here by your side Mansfield,” he said, “can’t you ‘reminisce’ a little, and give 
ces is a drooping daisy. Oh, calm-eyed, patient mother, the me a few anecdotes? 9 = ; a 
up storms of my heart lie still beside you—you whose every , Yes, I have had some experiences,” admitted the distin- 
ur- effort was to smooth away the ills of life! But it was too guished actor, “but I hope that I have not yet reached my 
ot- long before I realized your loveliness. Oh, foolish, headstrong anecedotage.” 
youth, why do you always learn too late after the meek, bc , ot 
: white flower is faded?” ' A Radical. 
ine Many other flowers are in his hands, but one by one he meee i is 
ng lets them drop to the ground. Companions of school-days—of “He poses as a reformer, doesn’t he?” “Oh, he’s worse than 





a reformer. His ideas would upset the whole social and busi- 
ness world. He says if he had his way he’d put in jail every- 
body who ought to be there.—Philadelphia “Press.” 


college—of manhood, Companions of evil, but few in good, 
for the companions of goodness are but hopes dragged down 
hy misgivings. A violet from the midst of the others, fresh 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
With apologies to the Berliner Gram-o-phone. 
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with a wife and two young children, whom the play reclaimed | 
from the drunkard’s path he was pursuing, and who is now 
sober and steady in his habits, earning a good salary and is a 
devoted husband and father. The province of the theater is 
not to teach moral lessons, but if these lessons come in inci- 
centally in the course of the play, the stronger the piece as a 
play the more impressive will be the moral. ‘Drink’ does not 
preach; it is simply a powerful dramatic picture that im- 
presses, because it is real life, naturally painted.” 

' 





A Sport & 


HAT the Chippewas should be given the preference over 
the Queen Citys by the Senior Series Committee of 
the Canadian Lacrosse Association, came as somewhat 
of a surprise to many local lacrosse enthusiasts. The 

Queen Citys seemed to have good material for a first-class 
team in view, and the men behind the scenes were solid and 
substantial. On “form” they looked to have the call. On 
the other hand, the Chippewas had the advantage of being 
first in the vate and President Haffey was able to convince the 
other C.L.A. senior representatives that he intended to put a 
team “as was a team” into the green field. The real secret 
of the wherefore of the knockout administered to the Queen 
City outfit is that the Tecumsehs were afraid that the Fred 
Thompson-Harold A. Wilson combination would eorral Charlie 
Querrie, Hughie Lamb, Bill Hanley, Walter Cain, Jimmy Mur- 
ray, and A, Kirkwood, and the Tecumsehs were building on 
these men. Naturally they organized opposition, and having 


the necessary pull, put the Queen City club out of the running. 
* * * 
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The battle between the two local tribes promises to be a 
lurid one, and the season, despite the ludicrous position of the 
Torontos in the big league promises to rival a season of 
twenty years ago, when the whole town went wild over a 
game of lacrosse. 
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The Chippewas, still speaking of their “on 
Pp ee form, are making a lively start, and when Tom Hum- 
phrey’s Irish Indians meet the redskins under big Chief Gil- 
lespie there will be sealp-lifting enough to attract the whole 
town. Partisan feeling is already showing in lacrosse circles 
and when that once gets firm root with two good teams fight- 
ing tooth and nail to keep it going the sport is in for a three 
or four seasons’ popularity. Just run your eye over the Te- 
cumseh outfit and then figure out the results of a game with 
big John White, Griffiths, Brown, Eastwood, “Bones” Allan, 
Pat Murphy, “Doliy” Durkin, and men of that ilk on the other 
team. 

And we have nineteen C.L.A. games at home here, too! 

* * * 

The stand President Curry of the Toronto Lacrosse Club 
took may be a pretty one to argue from, but it is not the one 
to do business from. No one will go to see what is admitted 
from the first to be a fourth-rate team stack up against top- 
notchers when they can see real contests for the same money, 
even if the eastern teams could be induced to come here to 
piay them. The chances are the club will never have a team 
and if they do the eastern teams would not turn out against 
a crowd of dub stick handlers. 

The heroic stand of the Torontos in the midst of the mud 
will have passed into lacrosse history by the time the season 
is in full swing and the Toronto team will be a laughing-stock 
in their ludicrous position. The better plan would have been 
to have dropped out straight or to have stuck into the game 
and made no bones about currency 


| 
\ 
“testimonials. The 
loronto Lacrosse Club has a gold mine in the Rosedale plot 
' 
| 


HALL CAINE’S 
a poor production, even for the man who wrote 


novel, “The Eternal City,” was 
that impossible piece of hysteria called “ The 
Christian.” But the drama made out of the 
aforementioned novel of Rome is better than the 
fiction, and proves entirely enjoyable in spots. As played at 
the Princess Theater it attracted good crowds that stayed to 
the end of what was an unconscionably long performance. 
Like the “Memoirs of Lord Burleigh,” reviewed by Lord 
Macaulay, such an affair might have been seemly before 
the flood, when the people had any amount of spare time. 
Put it isn’t fair for any company to expect a modern audience 
te endure three hours and more of thrills. Mr. Edward Mor- 
gan, who takes the part of the Socialist hero, David Rossi, is 
earnest and convincing, with a musical voice and a rugged 
sincerity that win respectful regard. But Miss Sarah Truax, 
who is the most important character in the cast as Donna 
Roma Valonna, is about as tiresome an “artist” as ever flung 
her despairing arms about, did pitiful weeps, or sank upon 
ail-too-bending knees. The tear in her voice sends forth con- 
tinual quavers that become a nuisante before the end of the 
first act, and make one long for a less “meller-dramatic” lady. 
She goes off into hysterical supplication upon the slightest 
provocation, with such signs of heart failure as make lavender 
salts seem an immediate necessity. However, after the first 
few shocks, the Donna’s weeps become positively funny and 
lighten David's seriousness. Another amusing person is Mr. 
Frank C. Bangs. who undertakes the task of representing His 
Holiness the Pope. Mr. Bangs may not be Irish, but his 
accent has a delightful touch that sounds like Donegal or 
Tipperary, and proves incongruous with the pontifical robes 
and pomp. He is a horribly starchy person whose paternal 
syinpathy and exclamations are deadly monotonous before 
the curtain goes down on the last tableau in the “fifthly.” 
Mr. Frederick de Belleville, who takes the part of Bonelli, 
Prime Minister of Italy, is as unscrupulous a statesman and 
polished a villain as ever proved a welcome contrast to a prig- 
gish hero. He is the liveliest and most exhilarating of them 
all and his death in the fourth act is a distinct unkindness 
eon the part of the dramatist, who should have killed the other 
chap and left us Bonelli to the bitter end. However, he comes 
out and bows his acknowiedgment in spite of the bullet in the 
place where his heart ought to be. When will dead characters 
stop that idiotic custom of bowing to an appreciative gallery? 
Mr. E. S. Willard (bless his artistic soul!) knows better than 
to work such miracles, but even Mr. Forbes Robertson 
scrambled off that impressive bier and came back to nod to 
the audience. So one could not expect anything better from 
the Baron, gallant and delightful scoundrel fhat he was. Mr. 
W. E. Bonney, as Bruno Rocco, gives as dramatic a rendering 
of the “sacrificing friend” as one sees on the modern stage 
end is both strenuous and dignified in his difficult role. The 
scenic equipment is rich and effective, with such picturesque 
features as the Coliseum and the Vatican as background. 


and clubhouse, and they should accept the N.A.L.U. situation 
and “stick.” 

A protest is all right, but when the man who is making 
the protest is in possession of all the facts he should “fish or 
cut bait” insteaa of temporizing as President Curry did. 
Down east the lacrosse men consider Mr. Curry the weirdest 
thing that ever travelled in the lacrosse orbit. 

. * * 

And now while we are at the lacrosse situation, where are 
we going to land if the Canadian Lacrosse Association does as 
it threatens to do now—recognizes Canadian Amateur Athletic 
Union findings on the Toronto muddle? 

The C.A.A.U. says that it will professionalize all those who 
do not take affidavits. They send affidavits to about half 
of those who played for Toronto and get three or four back 
signed. If they professionalize Captain Menary of the Te- 
cumsehs and such prospective Tecumseh men as Kirkwood, 
Lambe, Querrie, Hanley, Shore, Adamson, and the rest of 
them, where will the Tecumsehs be for a team. George Parks, 
the St. Kitts Athletics’ great home man, too, is in the black 
list, and so is Norman Kyle, the star of the new Fergus 
seniors. There will be some tall scurrying if the C.L.A. fol- 
lows the C.A.A.U. rulings. 

* . oa 

The hold motor boating has taken upon the Toronto public 
is well illustrated by the condition of affairs on the water 
front. A week ago, before the ice was half out of the bay, 
motor boats were plying to and fro; last Saturday there 
were four or five boats out, and the gasoline boat agents were 
harried out of a year’s growth by prospective purchasers. 
They had several purchasers for every boat they had ready 
for the water. One gasoline boat firm’s manager said that if ; 
he could secure four times as many boats as the builders could 
turn him out he could dispose of every one to men who have 
already interviewed him. 

“Why, we are putting gasoline motors into every sort of 
craft,” he said, “to supply the demand. Fishing boats, sailing 
yachts, steam launches, anything, in fact, that will float is | 


being brought to us to instal engines in.” 
* * a 


\ 
| 
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7. * * 


Che show at Shea’s this week is only mediocre and at times 


Commodore Stephen Haas, the new leader of Royal Cana- | 
decidedly vulgar. Some weeks Mr. Shea gives us a perform- 


; was heard a confusion of tongues rivalling Babel itself, until 


| probably the best advertised subscription of the campaign. 





A Pagoda in Manchuria. 
(From “VW ide World Magazine.’) 





dian Yacht Club affairs, showed his 
perhaps, but nevertheless plainly, 
in a paragraph referring to the “C 
that the cup was lost “temporarily.” No regrets are ap- 
pended. Neither does he qualify his temporarily with a weak 
prefixing of “we hope.” There are no recriminations or ex- 
cuses. The cup was won fairly, but if there are any doubts 
about the future history of that trophy they fail to find 
lodgment in Commodore Haas’ memory. The next inscription 
—if you see eye to eye with Commodore Haas—will run some- 
thing like this: 


metal, unconsciously, 
in his annual report, when 
‘anada’s” Cup races he says 


1905. 

Won by “Maple Leaf,” of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
Toronto, challenger, 
from 
The defender, “Eagle,” of the 
Rochester Yacht Club, 
off Charlotte, 

August 5—7—9. 

* * * 

The endorsement of Lou Scholes’ Henley entry by the Ca- 
nadian Association of Amateur Oarsmen puts at rest the 
knocking of the “Telegram.” Scholes is as pure an amateur 
ac Canada ever turned out, and everything Canadian should 
have stood by him. He is a well plucked athlete and shows 
it by his persistency at the Henley game. Defeat only means 
redoubled effort to him, and that is the class of fellows Canada 
wants to carry her colors abroad. Quitters are a disgrace to 
any country. The English amateur oarsmen’s rules are very 
strictly drawn, but there never should have been a whisper of 
doubt in Scholes’ case. Scholes got his shell out this week 
for the first time and is working like a slave to make up the 
serious handicap the late season imposes upon him. 

CORINTHIAN. 





Rents in Gotham. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The average layman in New York has a more immediate 
coneern at present than either polities or theological subtleties 
and that is—rent. The landlord, and not the heretic, is ana- 
thema this time. In fact, 1 think the latter could ge off with 
2 warning in almost any case, while, in some sections of the 
city, at least, landlords would be hanged with the same right- 
eous self-satisfaction with which our forefathers long ago dis- 
posed of the enemies of orthodoxy. The law, unfortunately, 
is a less direct expression of the popular will than it was 
then, and does not afford such an easy adjustment of the pre- 
sent problem. 

Rent is, of course, an annual vexation hereabout, and 
comes along with the rest of spring troubles, only in its case 
there is not so much as a beneficent sign-board to point the 
sufferer to the way of relief. Increased cost of living in every 
direction makes “higher rent” this year particularly vexa- 
tious, and the tenant who has barely managed to struggle 
through the winter and make ends meet is in no mood to 
smile on his landlord’s amiable proposition. Most of us suffer 
in silence, “like patience on a monument,” but not so the 
lower East Side tenant, who is loud in his complaint and men- 

acing in his attitude. This section, as you probably know, 
acing in his attitude. This sec.uon, as you probably know 
who know New York, is a foreign tenantry altogether, among 
whom a rapidly multiplying population is taxing available 
space to its utmost capacity. These jtenants have just 
formed a league, a “Tenants’ Union,” if you please, to resist 
the landlord by a system of boycott, “mutual co-operation,” 
and other such union methods. Notices of eviction have al- 
ready been served wholesale and we shall probably see Ire- 
land’s plan of campaign repeated shortly on the streets of 
New York. 

A comedy part to this tragedy of rent was the meeting of 


| tenants the other night that could not decide on the custody 
, of a two hundred dollar subscription to their fund made by 


Candidate Hearst. The meeting divided into factions in which 


finally the hall had to be cleared by the police. This is 


J. E. W. 





ance in which there is nothing objectionable, and much that is 
artistic, original and humorous, but it only needs one poor 
show like this one to seare away dozens of people. ‘“Vaude- 
ville” is, on the whole, in poor repute, but in Toronto, where 
we have so few attractions, a house like Shea’s has a great 
chanee of being original and running things independently of 
other theaters. ‘Dwo weeks ago they gave us an excellent pro- 
gram and now we will not stand for anything else. People 
want to laugh, but there are enough people of the better class 
who patronize this theater to keep it going without their 
having to appeal to the “gods” by vulgarity and old, worn-out 
jokes. Such things will only drive away those who demand 
something more refined and tasteful. 


- ~ * 





The Chicago “Record-Herald” thus asserts the great dram- 
atie drawback of to-day: “Not commercialism, but illiteracy, 
is the curse of the American stage to-day. Its cheapening, 
debilitating influence is exercised both from within and with 
out. The larger public, which is the manager’s source of pro 
fit, knows nothing about and cares nothing for the serious 
aspects of the art of the theater. This instiution was never 
more active and never more productive than it is to-day, and 
never has it produced less of intrinsic worth in proportion to 
the money and energy expended upon it. These conditions 
are as well known as they are grievous. Mr, Bronson Howard 
declares that ‘the dark age of English dramatic literature 
seems to be @t hand. If we do not have some kind of an en 
dowed theater soon, either by popular subscription or the gift 
of wealth, the English dramatic classics will be lost to us.’ 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones echoes the same lament in England. 
Now, when a people is in a fair way to lose its dramatic 
classics—that is, so far as actual representation on the stage 
is coneerned—the trouble is with the people, and with nobody 


elae.” 
* + * 

Charles Warner, who has played the role of the unfortunate 
Coupeau “Drink” five thousand times, was recently asked 
if he were not weary of the part. “Well,” he answered, “I 
am and lam not. The intensity and vitality of the role keep 
it from being monotonous and make me feel absorbed in jt 
while | am acting, and [ am always studying and developing 
it. Its moral effect is brought home to me practically in a 
number of ways. I have received any number of letters from 
people whom the play has affected—from clergymen and from 
grateful mothers and wives. “One letter from a vicar in Is 
lington, part of whose work brought him in contact with the 
lowest class, among whom the vice of drinking is prevalent, 
wiote me a letter to say how much he appreciated the good 
my play had done among these poor people, and he signed the 
letter, ‘If you will permit me, your brother in Christ.’ In one 
engagement of seven weeks in Birmingham seventy-tive signed 
the pledge in a fortnight, brought to a realization of their 
danger by the play. In Tasmania two drunkards dropped 
senseless in the gallery, but this we have had happen in other 
places. I do not aim to preach a sermon, for that is not my 
cbject in playing, but it cannot but be gratifying to know 
of such moral results, especially in the case of a young man 





Ex-Mayor Shaw—Who said my political spring was busted? 
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Society at the Capital. 


LTHOUGH not an ideal wedding day, in the 
matter of weather, on Wednesday the marri- 
age of Miss Corinne Fitzpatrick, eldest 
daughter of Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick, Min- 

ister of Justice, and Mr. Arthur Cannon, son of the 
Assistant Deputy Attorney-General of Quebec, was one of the 
largest and prettiest that has taken place in Ottawa for a 
very long time. Even the inclement and wintry weather was 
overlooked by the large crowd, who, in their anxiety to wit- 
ness the ceremony, had collected at St. Joseph’s Church, and 
at eleven o’clock the bride, wearing a magnificent gown of 
ivory duchesse satin with court train and handsomely trimmed 
with old rose point, chiffon and pearls, arrived with her 
father. The regulation orange blossoms and veil completed 
one of the loveliest bridal costumes that can be imagined, 
and the .only ornament worn was an exceedingly handsome 
and valuable diamond brooch, the gift of the bridegroom, 
which fastened the bridal veil. The church was artistically 
decorated for the occasion with palms, lilies, marguerites and 
other white blossoms, and Monseigneur Mathieu, who came 
up from Quebec especially for the purpose, performed the mar- 
riage service, assisted by Father Caron, a relative of the bride. 
During the mass, solos were beautifully sung by Mrs. Gray 
of Montreal, Miss Casault of Quebec, and Mr. St. Louis, Mrs. 
Tasse accompanying them on the organ. The ushers were 
Mr. Arthur Fitzpatrick, Mr. D’Arey McGee, Mr. Fred White 
and Mr. J. McDougall, who on the arrival of the bridal party 
met the bridesmaids, Misses Mary and Margaret Fitzpatrick, 
Miss Cannon, and Miss Agnes Davis, and conducted them up 
the aisle. Miss Alice Fitzpatrick was the maid of honor and 
Mr. Jodoin of Montreal did duty as best man. All the at- 
tendant maids were gowned alike in cream silk Kolienne, 
prettily tucked and trimmed with silk Cluny lace, Dresden silk 
girdles giving a pretty touch of color to their costumes. 
Their hats of fancy straw trimmed with sweet peas and pale 
biue ribbons were ‘extremely dainty, and they all carried bou- 
quets of sweet peas. The bride presented each usher with a 
pearl and diamond pin, while the groom’s gifts to the brides- 
maids were baroque pearl pendants. The recherche wedding 
breakfast was afterwards served at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Wirtemberg street, and over three hundred guests 
were present, a large contingent having arrived from Quebec 
in the early part of the week, especially for the event, besides 
several from Montreal and a few from Toronto and Kingston. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cannon left on the three o’clock train for Mont- 
real, Washington and other points, Mrs. Cannon’s going away 
gown being of cream voile with touches of green, with which 
was worn a large black picture hat. The many valuable and 
pretty wedding gifts attested to the popularity of this favored 
young couple. 

The large number of entertainments which have come off 
during the week were given principally in honor of the many 
Quebec guests who were in town, and who report having had a 
“right royal time” during their short stay. On Tuesday even- 
ing several of his bachelor friends “dined” Mr. Arthur Cannon 
on the eve of his marriage, when a dainty menu was tho- 
roughly enjoyed at the Russell Cafe. 

Lady Laurier was the hostess at a small tea on Tuesday, 
when she was assisted by Miss Lavergne of Arthabaskaville, 
Miss Georgette Roy of Montreal and Miss Coutu in enter- 
taining several of the Quebec guests. On the same evening 
Sir Elzear and Lady Taschereau invited a number of out-of- 
town visitors to dinner, when the table was beautifully decor- 
ated with American Beauty roses, and the guests were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Cannon, Mr. and Mrs. E. Taschereau, Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott of Quebee, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. and Mrs. ‘TT. C. Casgrain 
of Montreal, Mrs. Dumoulin of Quebec, Monseigneur Mathieu, 
Mr. Justice Killam of Winnipeg, Hon. Mr. Brodeur and Hon. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

One of the largest receptions of the season was held in the 
Supreme Court on Wednesday afternoon, when Sir Elzear and 
Lady Taschereau were “at home” to over seven hundred 
guests. This function, although originally intended for the 
entertainment of the wedding guests, was of a semi-official 
character, all the sessional visitors, Cabinet Ministers, ete., 
being bidden, as well as Sir Elzear and Lady Taschereau’s 
hosts of Ottawa friends. “All the world and his wife” were 
there in spite of the untempting weather, from which we 
suffered during the early part of the week, testifying in a 
large degree to the popularity of the noble-looking Chief 
Justice and his charming wife. Lady Taschereau looked ex- 
tremely handsome in a pink and white Dresden silk gown, 
with a large black picture hat and white feather boa. 

In the evening a third entertainment was the outcome of 
the wedding, when Mrs. M. P. Davis charmed the hearts of 
the younger portion of th® social world by giving a house 
dance, which, partly no doubt due to the fact of dances hav- 
ing been so “few and far between” of late, was most tho- 
roughly enjoyed by everyone present. Mrs. Davis’s handsome 
house is admirably adapted for entertaining, and was on this 
occasion a perfect bower of flowers, American Beauty roses 
being used on the supper-table, carnations and palms in pro- 
fusion in the drawing-rooms, while upstairs daffodils were 
used in decoration. 

Another charming dinner party on Thursday was added to 
this season’s long list at which Hon. N. A. and Mrs. Belcourt 
have entertained, and which was, like its forerunners, most 
enjoyable. The Speaker and Mrs. Belcourt’s guests on the 
occasion were principally sessional visitors, including Sir Mac- 
kenzie Bowell, Senator and Mrs. Edwards, Senator Beique, 
Senator Shehyn, Mr. F. D. Monk, M.P., and Mrs. Monk, Mr. 
Cibson, M.P., and Mrs. Gibson, Colonel and Mrs. Thompson, 
Mr. Wade, M.P., and Mrs. W ade, Mr. Fortier, M.P., and Mrs. 
Fortier, Mr. Victor Geoffrion, Hon. Justice and Mrs. Sedge- 
wick, Judge and Mrs. MeTavish, Sheriff Sweetland, Mrs. 
Geddes, Miss Sparks, Mrs. A. Christie, Mrs. Aldous of Win- 
nipeg, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Flint, Colonel and Mrs. Scott of 
Quebec. 

A luncheon “for girls” was a bright little event at which 
Miss Mary Scott was the hostess on Thursday, and the young 
people who met at Miss Scott’s were Miss Sullivan of King- 
ston, Miss Boultbee of Toronto, Miss Sullivan of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Miss Domville of St. John, N.B., the Misses 
Emmerson, Miss Gibson, Miss A. Davis and Miss Elsie Ritchie. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a horribly unseasonable and 
very disagreeable snowstorm held “high carnival” on Tues- 
day, Mrs. Berkeley Powell’s tea was well attended, and those 
who braved the elements were well rewarded by spending a 
very enjoyable hour in Mrs. Powell’s artistic rooms. During 
the afternoon Mrs. Darnley Bentley sang most sweetly several 
times, much to the delight of all present, to whom Mrs. 
Bentley’s singing is always a great treat. 

Miss Horatio Seymour, the charming niece of His Excel- 
lency, who has been a visitor at Government House since 
Christmas, has decided to return to her home in England, and 
expects to sail shortly, after paying a few days’ visit in 
Montreal. On Saturday Lady Eileen Elliot invited a number 
ef her friends to bid Miss Seymour “good-bye” and “God- 
speed” and a most thoroughly happy hour or two was spent 
at Rideau Hall over the tea-cups, although regret was unani- 
mous at the near approach of Miss Seymour’s departure from 
among her many Canadian friends. 

Ottawa, April 25th, 1904. 





THE CHAPERONE. 
——_q—————_—___— 
To Hilaire Belloc. 





For every tiny town or place, 
God made the stars especially; 

Babies look up with owlish face, 
And see them tangled in a tree. 


Far from your sunny uplands set, 
I saw the dream; the streets | trod— 
The lit straight streets shot out and met 
The starry streets that point to God. 


This legend of an epic hour, 
A child I dreamed, and dream it still, 
Under the great grey water-tower 
That strikes the stars on Campden Hill. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 
qvintiianiiditiaiiiblvialeti 


A Remedy. 





There was recently in White Haven, Pennsylvania, an up- 
to-date evangelist who secured a pot of yellow paint and 
decorated all the recks along the Lehigh River with Bible 
texts or admonitions to be good. Among the sentences 
painted were some rather startling ones, At one place, up 
the river, he discovered a large rock with a fine, smooth sur- 
face, facing a much-used road. Across this he painted in foot- 
high letters: 

“What Are You Going to Do After Death?” 
It, was only a week, however, that the rock displayed this line 
alone, for an enterprising advertisement writer came along 
and painted under it: 
“Use Delta Oil—Good for Burns.” 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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— 
nemesis ieiciniasemsihalintinncheetiisliisliay init nile ae 
cried. “Quick! gather them for me. I shall wear them in my 
e satin bodice at the ball to-morrow evening, and in my dark 
° hair they will look more beautiful than costliest jewels. Ah! 
- here are more; pick every one. Sweet! Sweet!” sniffing them 
: <r “Was there ever anything so delicious—so frag- 
ran 
s By CANADIENNE. And the knight declared “there was. It seems unkind to 
° doom them to wither and die.” Nevertheless the knight main- 
3 : : ; tained that ’twere an enviable fate to breathe one’s life 
. USSIAN bitterness against Great Britain has beer away upon so fair a breast. 
d augmented by the successful settlement of difficultie: 7 
i that threatened between England and France, the To the place of his heart? 8 desire, in the peaceful morning, 
a latter country having been regarded as Russia’s fer- the devoted butterfly repaired, after preening his wings with 
i vent ally. So far, “France appears to have mani more than usual care. Alas! alas! his wooing was over, ere 
d fested comparatively slight interest in the war in the East. well begun. The ruthless hand of man had shattered his fair 
i which has afforded little more than a display of mendaciou: dreams, for the gratification of an hour. A faint elusive 
a journalism. In all probability, the French are more inter- perfume still lingered round the spot where he had “whiled 
. ested just now in their own benevolent schemes with regard the happy hours away.” One bruised and broken blossom lay 
“4 to the small land of Morocco than in the bottling up of Port a-dying at his feet. A pang of remorse shot through him. 
4 Arthur, and therefore welcome an understanding with th The gay world of which he had vaunted to her, his idol, would, 
3 power that rules Gibraltar. In the meantime, the way is he doubted not, be her undoing, and had caused his romance 
d cleared for a vigorous policy in Egypt and for England’s oper- to end in disaster. The wind sighed mournfully in a minor 
5. ations in Tibet. It seems as if no country were to be allowed key, and he hovered round, meditating on life, and its disap- 
. to build a high fence around its garden, refusing to allow the pointments, then suddenly the sun shone out, and great 
: neighboring nations to come in and sit oh the flower-beds. golden patches fell athwart and bathed him in their radiance. 
a Tibet has been fascinating and forbidden ground until recent rhe stream, which had seemed to greet him with a dirge-like 
re years. But now, a cheeky young Englishman named Young- chant, took on a more cheerful measure, a bee nummed softly 
. husband has changed all -the exclusive little — of the se- over a sprinkling of cowslips, one of which spoke up to him, 
. cluded kingdom and demands that his card be taken in to the for she had noticed his comings and goings. 
p Llama and that afternoon tea be served to the British troops. “Your love is gone,” she said. “She had her day. ’Tis al- 
d It is all in the interests of commerce and civilization, of ways thus, for nothing lasts. But there are others to take 
t- course, and inestimable benefits such as frock coats, top hats her place. Stay with us and we will comfort you.” And the 
. and the Habeas Corpus Act will no doubt be bestowed upon butterfly gave heed to her words. Pleasure in life seemed to 
k the inhospitable Tibetans who have the bad taste to wish to revive in his veins, for was not the “heart of spring” soft 
. keep apart from the rest of this progressive modern world. beating against his own? But the memory of her, his first 
c But it is no use to protest, foolish people of Lhassa. Hngland and best love, was in his heart forever. . 
: has set the alarm clock and insists that you should get up and JETNA 
4 form a trade policy. So, while France is preparing to put an —_ 
= extra polish on Morocco, England is enforcing a few lessons Purple Lilacs. 
is in the kindergarten of civilization in the land of forbidden eee: 
a things. aan Fe A pretty maiden rose one day 
Ere dawn began to glow. 
. The lady of the hatchet, Mrs. Carrie Nation, so the scribes And in the amber bean sraahon out 
> of Chicago inform us, has entered a dime museum in that city Her lilac calico. 
: i 2e1V y-insignificant sun ree ‘ . : , Set ine oe ae 
. nendnes detent ek bem Pa Uae will Ap to pate: mornar Goute Dxtvavagansa ai Massey Hall. rt aaa a ee ri = 
: this respectable salary is not stated. Probably the enthusiastic And saw her ona tail escen bush 
y sight-seer will be content to pay his dime just for the privilege it tiful > Hang up the dress tn ary. 
: of gazing upon the heroine from Kansas whose “banish the bar” sctkarme re s ¥ eer lies in his hand and the | green leaves, whilst shy fugitive smiles played upon the feces of , ‘ 
d tactics make the famous letter to a certain Bloor street 8° aan a : . os = le velvet coat and the bri; at his eager listeners, “this is all very well, very sylvan, and, and A look, a kiss, a word, away 
clergyman look wan and lifeless. Carrie is indeed the new shining to him like a loving woman’s eyes peaceful, but you young people of the woods are—too inno They went by tower and town, 
ff woman who has hewn out a career for herself and blazed ther ne, C9! night settling pee upon the — Ree away | cent and unsophistie: ated (he enjoyed airing his knowledge of She followed him across the sea, 
“s path to notoriety. She has cut her initials deep on the holding thi rt : anc rasses cease their murmur, and] long words). An existence such ‘as this, when you can see And so forgot her gown. 
' buffets of her native State, and has made the cherry in the is one last bloom tenderly in his hand, - ae to- | nothing of life, is slow, humdrum. Do you never Iong to leave Look vonder by the garden gate, 
. festive cocktail turn pale at her approach. Toronto gave ward the last stretch of the way. it. and mix with the world?” And he raised one of his gor-| * Its flowery purple, see, 
= Carrie and the lady who was carried off by the bandits only a geous wings and gently fanned Miss Primrose’s sweet face Is hanging where she left it yet, 
lukewarm reception. A feminine freak is something that Romance of a Primrose. (for the noontide was waxing warm). Upon. the lilac-tree. 
: fails to arouse enthusiasm in this conservative old town, al- SES She drew away from him, a little primly. These lover-liie —Minna Irving in “Lippincott’s.” 
‘ though there’s no telling what we might do if the woman who E was a butterfly —of a distinctly frivolous disposition, | * ‘tientions were new to her, you see. “{—we—are ve ry 
. went over Niagara Falls in a new, freshly-painted barrel were His coat was, O so gay with many colors—chocolate happy.” she murmured softly, and her low voice was like the 
i to come to Massey Hall to tell us about her playful plunge. brown with facings and lapels of brilliant blue, out- wind playing on an Eolian harp, her breath sweeter far than 
19 There is a certain respect in Toronto for the woman who re- lined with white “cording, a costume of really irre- the roses he had oftentimes kissed. “We see the sky, morn, 
f. frains from hatchet manoeuvres and confines her attentions to| proachable taste. He had flitted and flirted and fluttered | Mon, and eve, and in its changing tints—and, ah! it is beau- 
oe an up-to-date club—golf preferred. auite a good part of his life away. Flowers blue, flowers pink, tiful beyond description. No ‘gayly dressed dames could be 
F % * . ~ flowers crimson, fiowers all colors of the rainbow he had co. | decked in colors half so fair. We understand the language of 
. “Harper’s Weekly” is devoting a good deal of attention] quetted with and admired, but his heart was still safe in his; te other flowers of the woods, and we talk to each ‘other of 
i to the negro question, and publishes in almost every number] own keeping. The flowers, pretty dears, who could blame | ™@2y things you wot not of, so are not lonely. The fat 
. articles on this problem and letters sent from the North and} them? had coquetted and simpered with ‘him in return. In brown bees, and slim azure-winged flying insects’ never pass 
. the Soutn, and even from England. Recently there was more] fact, quite a few of them had boldly set their caps at him, and | "5 by without a pretty compliment.” At this the little group 
"i than a column of interesting comment on the article in “Mc-]| most of th older ones flirted furiously with him. On a sum- bridled their necks and looked well pleased, and a cooling 
_ Clure’s Magazine” on the relations of the blacks to the whites| mer’s afternoon it was flattering to have so many dainty heads | b1eeze swept by and sighed. “Then the sweet-throated birds 
d at the date of the emancipation and for some time afterwards, | nodding sweetly, when he passed by, and, if the truth be told, | Of Various plumag ze, skim across that blue canopy above us 
‘d written by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who, as a native Vir-]| Mr. Butterfly was a bit conceited and proud of his power. and we have learnt all their different notes. In that won- 
ginian, may be supposed to know what he is writing about. So time went on, and one balmy day ie flew into a wood derful world youespeak of. were ever famous warblers’ songs 
Those who have read “Marse Chan,” “Meh Lady,” and “Red]| near the quaint old garden, his usual haunt, which was more | @5 Clear and true as theirs? You tell us of music and lovers, 
. Rock” know how intimat@ and even tender is Mr. Page’s ac-| to his taste. He alighted to rest on tlie gnarled root of a} We are soothed to rest and amused through the livelong day 
-? quaintance with the race to which the “mammy”’’ belongs.]| fallen tree. “Iwas all lichened with soft grey moss, inter by the tinkle of yonder dancing brook. No instrument made 
se There is no subject of which Canadians display less under-| sected with vivid splashes of bright green sprouting stuf. by man could, I trow, minister more fitly to our listening ears. 
re standing and information than the southern treatment of] Everything was fresh and lovely, though the glamor of sum- Of lovers”—and now there was a little tremble in the flow- 
sa negroes. We appreciate the people from New Orleans and] mer was yet to come. “Aha!” he said to himse lf, and caught eret’s voice, and the gay and gallant butterfly drew close to 
. Georgia as summer visitors, recognize their genial charm and] his breath. The sweetest, shyest face was peeping up at him her, as if to express his homage —his heart beat fast. “Ot 
. courtesy, but are ready to believe almost any yarn in a Yan-] from the dewy grass. Her kirtle was of pale, cool yellow, and lovers,” she repeated, “we know only the kisses of His Glori- 
+i kee paper about the general injustice of the Southern white] the most delicious, indescribably fascinating perfume seemed | OUS Majesty the Sun and the tender caresses of the gentle Her First Appearance 
Ms man to the negro. It may sound extravagant and like a vain| to emanate from its folds. ; spring breeze. In that busy, great world there cannot be eeceeey = 
use of the “argumentum ad hominem,” but I do not believe “Tis little Miss Primrose,” he murmured, “of whose beauty | Such sweet purity and he alth as we enjoy in these green : 
of that the Canadian or Yankee who has not lived in the South is} and modesty I have often heard. I must introduce myself | Shades.” On St. George’s Day. 
of in a position to judge this question fairly, As a matter of| to her. Doubtless she will be charmed to make my acquaint- The butterfly, though frivolous, -_ nevertheless possessed ie as é Za : 
= fact, the white man in the South has a genuine fondness for] ance.” of some good common sense, and he began to note the wisdom 3 oo wee tired out with a morning of hard work and turned 
& the negro, an appreciation of his faithfulness and loyalty, He flitted (by easy stages) close to her side, then flew past, of Miss Primrose’ s words. She was coy, and difficult to woo, rater into ‘i eee gi Testing herself and her 
- that no foreigner can know, and the forsaken households of | te attract her attention ‘and also to show off his handsome | therefore more precious to be won. oe che _ OLN h ae guy Suddenly, from the tower 
<i women and children during the civil war show that the treat-]| coat. ‘First appearance goes a long way,” said he to him- “lL marvel not that you are happy he re,” quoth he. “To ig a ae h ee acne vee passers- oy eames 
Ss ment received by negroes prior to the great conflict could not] self, “then come good manners.” But she seemed unconscious }| me. ‘tis now like to enchanted ground.” (‘The primrose, in Ml Br — wer Be - —r _ _ — war had broken out. 
- have been of such general brutality as “certain Northern writ-| of his presence. her youthful innocence, ignored this halt-veiled flattery. 1 T eke - ee, re sar er came, “dust St. George’s Day. 
= ers would have us believe. Slavery was an evil, and you will Feeling slightly nettled, he addressed her, “How beautiful “But of the love ’twixt hearts, you know naught, and— ook <epets Aomgers land Apri know. 2 The toil-worn woman 
he not hear the modern Southerner defend it as a system, al-]| you are,” he whispered softly. “Lam so pleased to meet you.” | He brushed a fly from off her cheek with a light sweep of his . ‘le while th t Py ae Rinker a cagerly to the 
though he vehemently denies that its abuses were as great as The primrose bowed her slim neck with a stately dignity blue lapel. Tt ee sd oo =e 7 ss nee ores and mouth. 
0 the enemies of the South declared. This is a significant cir-| all her own. “Sir!” she said, “1 have not the honor of your *‘Ah!” she said, with an irresistible smile, “methinks you] *#¢ Dusy Wanadian town was a and forgotten. She 
rs cumstance—I have not heard a Canadian nor an Englishman | friendship.” are mistaken there; for oft young men and fair maids pass by wer a little English girl again with the hop-vines of Kent 
at who has lived in the South for any length of time offer adverse Mr. Butterfly felt nonplussed. He thereupon introduced | in the twilight, when nature’s lights are low, and they coo and spreading before her, and she remembered all about the story 
° criticism of the treatment accorded the negroes. The reverse] himself, and so well did he ply her with tactful compliments | whisper of “that wonderful love ’twixt hearts, and we under- or Pte ig ae ee dragon _ : aetna had been afraid 
e is the case. Northern people or English settiers express them-| for the next few minutes, and so gallant and courteous was} stand all they say, though they never think so. Oh! we are ah = The a st bry a hae. a ra the faded brown 
e selves as thoroughly in sympathy with the Southern white] his bearing, that the pretty wild wood flower was all a- quiver | not so ignorant, an’ we could tell many a tale.’ = ci orl sg oe eee and the a —< and 
- man and his views against social equality. Horrible punish-]| with excitement. You see, she was but young, this sweet Her listener flirted his wings merrily. ‘Ha! ha!” he ee Bois hee =< - doa ponoey arene: a she sates as a 
n, ment has been meted out to certain criminals and such bar-| spring blossom. laughed. “But think now if you lived in a handsome Sevres oy ae. —— . a = rose ~ as his coat, or she had 
- barity is to be deplored. But there are counties in the South- : : pot , what excitement, what fun, you would have right in the | ~ all the Nog: ear in Eng “y> — she uae going 
r ern States that have never known a lynching, although to hear Next morning (of a fine May day) he returned to the spot | midst of all that sort of thing.” But the fair flower shook cathes es ar ae ae feinig St _ lis Kentish grand- 
a some people rant about the “poor negroes” one would think | where he had left her. Ue found a few young sisters had her graceful head. A little shower came pattering down, and, | 7® »§ e ne and was home, too. 
7 that every colored chicken thief in Virginia were burned at] joined her, glad to be out in this fine weather after the long | with a ravishing glance, the gallant buttertly, fearing for his eee er 
of the stake. In fact, “Rastus” has a fairly easy time “’way | winter. fine new coat, flew off. A Interesting Declaration. 
down in Dixie.” He has, in many towns, ‘good ‘schools, hand- The gay rover made himself so agreeable and was so good- “IT shall call again to-morrow,? he cried, and a playful gust =f : - ; 
h some churches and even universities of his own. The negroes} looking that he made quite an impression on the party, while | of wind whisked ‘by and all the little primroses nodded their When will Boston cease from troubling and let the Alaska 
is are a happy-go-lucky childlike people, whose improvidence is] the faint, entrancing odor with which they scented their rai-} leads and called * ‘Good-by, good-by,” and smiled, but in the award be at rest? Here is the latest disturbance. On the 
e- amusing when it is not provoking. They have a barely-sup-| ment well night intoxicated his always rather light head, eyes of the eldest sister there were tear drops, bright and 22nd of April in this year of grace and enlightenment the 
- pressed scorn for the stranger from the North who would in- “She is my fate,” he said to himself. “If 1 could but wean| clear. And next morning, how beautifui the ‘y looked. They Boston “Record” declares under the heading, “Our Greatest 
“| quire into their social status. The negro has a wholesome] her away from this dead-alive seclusion, my pure and peerless} seemed to have grown and freshened in the cool night, and | Duty,” “the thought of every public man year in and year out 
- liking for “quality folks” and can readily tell the genuine} one. Never, in all my wanderings, have I met her equal; but | their pale calla gowns looked fuller, more “frilly.” And} should be directed to this, our greatest national, economie, 
vd article. The “domestic problem” has not yet reached an acute] this blushing unseen business is positively selfish. Gad! what | when the wooer went home to dine he said, “I will tell her political and military safety, The Acquisition of Canada. 
oe stage in Virginia, and the Carolinas, and, “if you would realize] a sensation she’d make in a ballroom. (You see, he had picked | to-morrow how I worship her, for springtime hastens by, and If Boston has set her heart upon Canada, it looks as if 
- what the poetry of poultry can be, just taste the chicken up a few of man’s short expressive words.) So—this is all] for us all life is fleeting. Why delay? we should have to be acquired. But if ( nele Sam attempts 
* salad flecked with such mayonnaise dressing as only “Aunt] very well,” he said, with his most “haw, haw” air, looking But that evening, in the gloaming, a lady fair and her | to swallow eS wholesome dish of breakfast food, he’! 
s Rosie” can make and you will forget all problems in the de-] round at the dancing, flickering shadows made by the fresh | sworn knight passed by. “See! such lovely primroses,” she never be ‘Sunny Sam’ ’ again, for we'll disagree with him toa 
al lightful experience of ‘the dainties of Dixie. It is worth a distressing degree and ‘he I wish he had remained content with 
%. trip on the “Florida Limited” to see the magnolias in bloom having the Filipino sandwiches. W e really can not think of it 
and to catch the “first fine careless rapture” of the chicken not even to oblige Boston. So, the “Record” had better 
1- lad of “Ole Virginia.” become resigned to the native and nourishing bean, nor cast a 
ie salad 0 2 wistful eye on the peaches of Grimsby and the canned goods 
id ————_e—__—_ of Dawson City. We prefer not to be an acquired taste, 
in Sunset. thank you. Cc. 
. 1 di aie the hill, and though 
% ERE the road disappears over the hill, and, as tho 
: to provide ae at this, the last stage of the way Matthew Arnold as Inspector. 
‘i- to the town, a single oak tree spreads its ae It is said that Matthew Arnold in the character of school 
m ane the eng path like some anes aa eae inspector never assumed the stereotyped manner and coldly 
a are & »rit les ai str > aec rie > y = 2 BS nic ‘ 
tall grass aor waity in the air, whispering silently of the == ag we a an ago — such en —. — u. 
, night. On a stone beneath the oak _ usse says of him 1at he was sympathetic without 
mystery “ the ee is past the fierce noon of his day being condescending, and he reconciled the humblest drudge 
e als 5 : : ; se ate 
= so hie aaa aan le end iad tile thoughtful face Peace aa — school to his or her drudgery for the next twelve 
has crept at last. In his hands he holds a bunch of fac ed Re a ee Repeege ys oe a ae ay 
dower usa ssly gathered by some child and as lightly cast oe a ee te eee ae i ~ 
aside when, weary “of its play, it hastened into the “shade for eo vs oe the t : at : seen. Reenaeidiinninin tnaibeaaadinih hop ol 
rest; then decoyed away, perhaps, by some gay butterfly, had ng ve ae oe vale a oe 7 Ae f Sanne teen andthe 
x shed up and away after this new plaything, and so eee ot Seeeenes) SS ee oe ee eee 
merrily dash I anxious teacher, gradually lapsing into smiles and peace, as ‘ 
on bo the ond “ see ay too, have served your day, and, the great man tested the proficiency in some such humble 
lik ‘the ede nie som ‘gone, can be but remembrances,” oo as —s “W = my =— cae and how oe 
ike e @ , ie dog?” “Please, sir, d-o-g.” “Capital; very good, indeed. 
and as he gazes and onders over these, friends and flowers ae , Tye oa : ‘ a li 
blend themselves into a thought. In his withered palm lies rng hl glo a in Gk eee ew ee 
a crimson rose, and as he separates the petals and — — i ant.” “Now, this is really excellent (To the teacher) — 
the deep heart the are ay arn cag A Br You have brought them on wonderfully in spelling since I 
. ee a bp ar te ae the sahites aoa . was here last. You shall have a capital report. Good-by.” 
S eyes tingec ) B 
‘ “Youthful dreamer with the fire of ambition in your veins, nll oe 
we stood together at the beginning of the way, and but for ‘Not There Yet. 
yuld never have been climbec aith in you ; There | 
joel tap Bie would se in God. Why did you fail me and - An interviewer tried to get some material from Richard 
7 Mansfield the other day. 
p- leave me with only a fading memory? We came to the cross- “y have had a long and remarkable experience, Mr 
rd roads and something said, ‘your need of this rose is over.’ SS DOT Se SD RE SAS teen gers 
: al : » wane ehae Mansfield,” he said, “can’t you ‘reminisce’ a little, and give 
le But I have been lonely for you ever since. Here by pews im pecan ggr <a Bete: on BO 4 
es i i aisy. Oh, calm-eyed, patient mother, 1e . . ; om pith a 
ip enalat oon lie still beside Sia whose every “Yes, I have had some experiences, admitted the distin- 
. ‘ay ills of life! it was to< guished actor, “but I hope that I have not yet reached my 
tr effort was to smooth away the ills of life! But it was too Daan 
t- long before I realized your loveliness. Oh, foolish, headstrong anecdotage, 
youth, why do you always learn too late after the meek, — A er 
white flower is faded?” Radical 
1e Many other flowers are in his hands, but one by one he “He poses as a reformer, doesn’t he?” “Oh, he’s worse than 
ig lets them drop to the ground, Companions of school-days—of 


a reformer. His ideas would upset the whole social and busi- 
ness world. He says if he had his way he’d put in jail every- 
body who ought to be there.—Philadelphia “Press.” 


college—of manhood, Companions of evil, but few in good, 
for the companions of goodness are but hopes dragged down 
hy misgivings. A violet from the midst of the others, fresh 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
With apologies to the Berliner Gram-o-phone. 
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R. HALL CAINE’S novel, “The Eternal City,’ was 
a poor production, even for the man who wrote 
that impossible piece of hysteria called “The 
Christian.” But the drama made out of the 
aforementioned novel of Rome is better than the 
fiction, and proves entirely enjoyable in spots. As played at 
the Princess Theater it attracted good crowds that stayed to 
the end of what was an unconscionably long performance. 
Like the “Memoirs of Lord Burleigh,” reviewed by Lord 
Macaulay, such an afiair might have been seemly before 
the flood, when the people had any amount of spare time. 
But it isn’t fair for any company to expect a modern audience 
te endure three hours and more of thrills. Mr. Edward Mor- 
gan, who takes the part of the Socialist hero, David Rossi, is 
earnest and convincing, with a musical voice and a rugged 
sincerity that win respectful regard. But Miss Sarah Truax, 
who is the most important character in the cast as Donna 
Roma Valonna, is about as tiresome an “artist” as ever flung 
her despairing arms about, did pitiful weeps, or sank upon 
ail-too-bending knees. The tear in her voice sends forth con- 
tinual quavers that become a nuisante before the end of the 
first act, and make one long for a less “meller-dramatic” lady. 
She goes off into hysterical supplication upon the slightest 
provoeation, with such signs of heart failure as make lavender 
salts seem an immediate necessity. However, after the first 
few shocks, the Donna’s weeps become positively funny and 
lighten David's seriousness. Another amusing person is Mr. 
Frank C. Bangs. who undertakes the task of representing His 
Hioliness the Pope. Mr. Bangs may not be Irish, but his 
accent has a delightful touch that sounds like Donegal or 
Tipperary, and proves incongruous with the pontifical robes 
and pomp. He is a horribly starchy person whose paternal 
syinpathy and exclamations are deadly monotonous before 
the curtain goes down on the last tableau in the “fifthly.” 
Mr. Frederick de Belleville, who takes the part, of Bonelli, 
Prime Minister of [taly, is as unscrupulous a statesman and 
polished a villain as ever proved a welcome contrast to a prig- 
gish hero. He is the liveliest and most exhilarating of them 
al! and his death in the fourth act is a distinct unkindness 
en the part of the dramatist, who should have killed the other 
chap and left us Bonelli to the bitter end. However, he comes 
out and bows his acknowledgment in spite of the bullet in the 
place where his heart ought to be. When will dead characters 
stop that idiotic custom of bowing to an appreciative gallery? 
Mr. E. S. Willard (bless his artistic soul!) knows better than 
to work such miracles, but even Mr. Forbes Robertson 
scrambled off that impressive bier and came back to nod to 
the audience. So one could not expect anything better from 
the Baron, gallant and delightful scoundrel fhat he was. Mr. 
W. E. Bonney, as Bruno Rocco, gives as dramatic a rendering 
of the “sacrificing friend” as one sees on the modern stage 
end is both strenuous and dignified in his difficult role. The 
scenic equipment is rich and effective, with such picturesque 
features as the Coliseum and the Vatican as background. 





* * * 


The show at Shea’s this week is only mediocre and at times 
decidedly vulgar. Some weeks Mr. Shea gives us a perform- 
ance in which there is nothing objectionable, and much that is 
artistic, original and humorous, but it only needs one poor 
show like this one to scare away dozens of people. “Vaude- 
ville” is, on the whole, in poor repute, but in Toronto, where 
we have so few attractions, a house like Shea’s has a great 
chance of being original and running things independently of 
other theaters. ‘two weeks ago they gave us an excellent pro- 
gram and now we will not stand for anything else. People 
want to laugh, but there are enough people of the better class 
who patronize this theater to keep it going without their 
having to appeal to the “gods” by vulgarity and old, worn-out 
jokes. Such things will only drive away those who demand 
something more refined and tasteful. 

ee 

The Chicago “Record-Herald” thus asserts the great dram- 
atic drawback of to-day: “Not commercialism, but illiteracy, 
is the curse of the American stage to-day. Its cheapening, 
debilitating influence is exercised both from within and with- 
out. The larger public, which is the manager’s source of pro 
fit, knows nothing about and cares nothing for the serious 
aspects of the art of the theater. This instiution was never 
more active and never more productive than it is to-day, and 
never has it produced less of intrinsic worth in proportion to 
the money and energy expended upon it. These conditions 
are as well known as they are grievous. Mr. Bronson Howard 
declares that ‘the dark age of English dramatic literature 
seems to be gt hand. If we do not have some kind of an en- 
dowed theater soon, either by popular subscription or the gift 
of wealth, the English dramatic classics will be lost to us,’ 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones echoes the same lament in England. 
Now, when a people is in a fair way to lose its dramatic 
classies—that is, so far as actual representation on the stage 
is concerned—the trouble is with the people, and with nobody 


else 
. * o 

Charles Warner, who has played the role of the unfortunate 
Coupeau in “Drink” five thousand times, was recently asked 
if he were not weary of the part. “Well,” he answered, “| 
am and lam not. The intensity and vitality of the role keep 
it from being monotonous and make me feel absorbed in jt 
while | am acting, and I am always studying and developing 
it. Its moral effect is brought home to me practically in a 
number of ways. I have received any number of letters from 
people whom the play has affected—from clergymen and from 
grateful mothers and wives. “One letter from a vicar in Is 
lington, part of whose work brought him in contact with the 
lowest class, among whom the vice of drinking is prevalent, 
wrote me a letter to say how much he appreciated the good 
my play had done among these poor people, and he signed the 
letter, ‘If you will permit me, your brother in Christ.’ In one 
engagement of seven weeks in Birmingham seventy-five signed 
the pledge in a fortnight, brought to a realization of their 
danger by the play. In Tasmania two drunkards dropped 
senseless in the gallery, but this we have had happen in other 
places. I do not aim to preach a sermon, for that is not my 
object in playing, but it cannot but be gratifying to know 
of such moral results, especially in the case of a young man 




































with a wife and two young children, whom the play reclaimed 


from the drunkard’s path he was pursuing, and who is now 
sober and steady in his habits, earning a good salary and is a 
devoted husband and father. The province of the theater is 
not to teach moral lessons, but if these lessons come in inci- 
centally in the course of the play, the stronger the piece as a 
play the more impressive will be the moral. ‘Drink’ does not 
preach; it is simply a powerful dramatic picture that im- 
presses, because it is real life, naturally painted.” 


A Sport & 
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HAT the Chippewas should be given the preference over 
\ 
| 





the Queen Citys by the Senior Series Committee of 

the Canadian Lacrosse Association, came as somewhat 

of a surprise to many local lacrosse enthusiasts. The 
Queen Citys seemed to have good material for a first-class 
team in view, and the men behind the scenes were solid and 
substantial. On “form” they looked to have the call. On 
the other hand, the Chippewas had the advantage of being 
first in the field, and President Haffey was able to convince the 
other C.L.A. senior representatives that he intended to put a 
team “as was a team” into the green field. The real secret 
of the wherefore of the knockout administered to the Queen 
City outfit is that the Tecumsehs were afraid that the Fred 
Thompson-Harold A. Wilson combination would corral Charlie 
Querrie, Hughie Lamb, Bill Hanley, Walter Cain, Jimmy Mur- 
ray, and A. Kirkwood, and the Tecumsehs were building on 
these men. Naturally they organized opposition, and having 
the necessary pull, put the Queen City club out of the running. 

* + * 

The battle between the two local tribes promises to be a 
lurid one, and the season, despite the ludicrous position of the 
Torontos in the big league promises to rival a season of 
twenty years ago, when the whole town went wild over a 
game of lacrosse. The Chippewas, still speaking of their “on 
paper” form, are making a lively start, and when Tom Hum- 
phrey’s Irish Indians meet the redskins under big Chief Gil- 
lespie there will be scalp-lifting enough to attract the whole 
town. Partisan feeling is already showing in lacrosse circles } 
and when that once gets firm root with two good teams fight- 
ing tooth and nail to keep it going the sport is in for a three 
or four seasons’ popularity. Just run your eve over the Te- 
cumseh outfit and then figure out the results of a game with 
big John White, Grifliths, Brown, Eastwood, “Bones” Allan, 
Pat Murphy, “Doliv” Durkin, and men of that ilk on the other 
team. 

And we have nineteen C.L.A. games at home here, too! 


* * * 


The stand President Curry of the Toronto Lacrosse Club 
took may be a pretty one to argue from, but it is not the one 
to do business from. No one will go to see what is admitted 
from the first to be a fourth-rate team stack up against top- 
notchers when they can see real contests for the same money, 
even if the eastern teams could be induced to come here to 
play them. The chances are the club will never have a team 
and if they do the eastern teams would not turn out against 
a crowd of dub stick handlers. 

The heroic stand of the Torontos in the midst of the mud 
will have passed into lacrosse history by the time the season 
is in full swing and the Toronto team will be a laughing-stock 
in their ludicrous position. The better plan would have been 
to have dropped out straight or to have stuck into the game 
and made no bones about currency “testimonials.” The 
foronto Lacrosse Club has a gold mine in the Rosedale plot 
and clubhouse, and they should accept the N.A.L.U. situation 
and “stick.” 

A protest is all right, but when the man who is making 
the protest is in possession of all the facts he should “fish or 
cut bait” insteaa of temporizing as President Curry did. 
Down east the lacrosse men consider Mr. Curry the weirdest 
thing that ever travelled in the lacrosse orbit. 

* * aa 

And now while we are at the lacrosse situation, where are 
we going to land if the Canadian Lacrosse Association does as 
it threatens to do now—recognizes Canadian Amateur Athletic 
Union findings on the Toronto muddle? 

The C.A.A.U. says that it will professionalize all those who 
do not take affidavits. They send affidavits to about half 
of those who played for Toronto and get three or four back 
signed. If they professionalize Captain Menary of the Te- 
cumsehs and such prospective Tecumseh men as Kirkwood, 
Lambe. Querrie, Hanley, Shore, Adamson, and the rest of 
them, where will the Tecumsehs be for a team. George Parks, 
the St. Kitts Athletics’ great home man, too, is in the black 
list, and so is Norman Kyle, the star of the new Fergus 
seniors. There will be some tall scurrying if the C.L.A. fol- 
lows the C.A.A.U. rulings. 

* * * 

The hold motor boating has taken upon the Toronto public 
is well illustrated by the condition of affairs on the water 
front. A week ago, before the ice was half out of the bay, 
motor boats were plying to and fro; last Saturday there 
were four or five boats out, and the gasoline boat agents were 
harried out of a year’s growth by prospective purchasers. 
They had several purchasers for every boat they had ready 
for the water. One gasoline boat firm’s manager said that if 
he could secure four times as many boats as the builders could 
turn him out he could dispose of every one to men who have 
already interviewed him. 

“Whi, we are putting gasoline motors into every sort of 
craft,” he said, “to supply the demand. Fishing boats, sailing 
yachts, steam launches, anything, in fact, that will float is | 
being brought to us to instal engines in.” | 
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Commodore Stephen Haas, the new leader of Royal Cana- | 
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A Pagoda in Manchuria. 
(From “Wide World Magazine.”) 





dian Yacht Club affairs, showed his metal, unconsciously, 
perhaps, but nevertheless plainly, in his annual report, when 
in a paragraph referring to the “Canada’s” Cup races he says 
that the cup was lost “temporarily.” No regrets are ap- 
pended. Neither does he qualify his temporarily with a weak 
prefixing of “we hope.” ‘There are no recriminations or ex- 
cuses. The cup was won fairly, but if there are any doubts 
about the future history of that trophy they fail to find 
lodgment in Commodore Haas’ memory. The next inscription 
—if you see eye to eye with Commodore Haas—will run some- 
thing like this: 
1905. 
Won by “Maple Leaf,” of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
Toronto, challenger, 
from 
The defender, “Eagle,” of the 
Rochester Yacht Club, 
off Charlotte, 
August 5—7—9. 
* = * 

The endorsement of Lou Scholes’ Henley entry by the Ca- 
nadian Association of Amateur Oarsmen puts at rest the 
knocking of the “Telegram.” Scholes is as pure an amateur 
acs Canada ever turned out, and everything Canadian should 
have stood by him. He is a well plucked athlete and shows 
it by his persistency at the Henley game. Defeat only means 
redoubled effort to him, and that is the class of fellows Canada 
wants to carry her colors abroad. Quitters are a disgrace to 
any country. The English amateur oarsmen’s rules are very 
strictly drawn, but there never should have been a whisper of 
doubt in Scholes’ case. Scholes got his shell out this week 
for the first time and is working like a slave to make up the 
serious handicap the late season imposes upon him. 

CORINTHIAN, 





Rents in Gotham. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The average layman in New York has a more immediate 
coneern at present than either polities or theological subtleties 
and that is—rent. The landlord, and not the heretic, is ana- 
thema this time. In fact, 1 think the latter could ge off with 
2 warning in almost any case, while, in some sections of the 
city, at least, landlords would be hanged with the same right- 
eous self-satisfaction with which our forefathers long ago dis- 
posed of the enemies of orthodoxy. The law, unfortunately, 
is a less direct expression of the popular will than it was 
then, and does not afford such an easy adjustment of the pre- 
sent problem. 

Rent is, of course, an annual vexation hereabout, and 
comes along with the rest of spring troubles, only in its case 
there is not so much as a beneficent sign-board to point the 
sufferer to the way of relief. Increased cost of living in every 
direction makes “higher rent” this year particularly vexa- 
tious, and the tenant who has barely managed to struggle 
through the winter and make ends meet is in no mood to 
smile on his landlord’s amiable proposition. Most of us suffer 
in silence, “like patience on a monument,” but not so the 
lower East Side tenant, who is loud in his complaint and men- 
acing in his attitude. This section, as you probably know, 
acing in his attitude. This secuon, as you probably know 
who know New York, is a foreign tenantry altogether, among 
whom a rapidly multiplying population is taxing available 
spaice to its utmost capacity. These jtenants have just 
formed a league, a “Tenants’ Union,” if you please, to resist 
the landlord by a system of boycott, “mutual co-operation,” 
and other such union methods. Notices of eviction have al- 
ready been served wholesale and we shall probably see Ire- 
land’s plan of campaign repeated shortly on the streets of 
New York. 

A comedy part to this tragedy of rent was the meeting of 
tenants the other night that could not decide on the custody 


, of a two hundred dollar subscription to their fund made by 


Candidate Hearst. The meeting divided into factions in which 
was heard a confusion of tongues rivalling Babel itself, until 
finally the hall had to be cleared by the police. This is 
probably the best advertised subscription of the campaign. 


J. E. W. 





— UA Comment 


Ex-Mayor Shaw—Who said my political spring was busted? 























































































Society at the Capital. 


LTHOUGH not an ideal wedding day, in the 
matter of weather, on Wednesday the marri- 
age of Miss Corinne Fitzpatrick, eldest 
daughter of Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick, Min- 

ister of Justice, and Mr. Arthur Cannon, son of the 
Assistant Deputy Attorney-General of Quebec, was one of the 
largest and prettiest that has taken place in Ottawa for a 
very long time. Even the inclement and wintry weather was 
overlooked by the large crowd, who, in their anxiety to wit- 
ness the ceremony, had collected at St. Joseph’s Church, and 
at eleven o’clock the bride, wearing a magnificent gown of 
ivory duchesse satin with court train and handsomely trimmed 
with old rose point, chiffon and pearls, arrived with her 
father. The regulation orange blossoms and veil completed 
one of the loveliest bridal costumes that can be imagined, 
and the .only ornament worn was an exceedingly handsome 
and valuable diamond brooch, the gift of the bridegroom, 
which fastened the bridal veil. The church was artistically 
decorated for the occasion with palms, lilies, marguerites and 
cther white blossoms, and Monseigneur Mathieu, who came 
up from Quebec especially for the purpose, performed the mar- 
riage service, assisted by Father Caron, a relative of the bride. 
Turing the mass, solos were beautifully sung by Mrs. Gray 
ef Montreal, Miss Casault of Quebec, and Mr. St. Louis, Mrs. 
Tasse accompanying them on the organ. The ushers were 
Mr. Arthur Fitzpatrick, Mr. D’Arey McGee, Mr. Fred White 
and Mr. J. McDougall, who on the arrival of the bridal party 
met the bridesmaids, Misses Mary and Margaret Fitzpatrick, 
Miss Cannon, and Miss Agnes Davis, and conducted them up 
the aisle. Miss Alice Fitzpatrick was the maid of honor and 
Mr. Jodoin of Montreal did duty as best man. All the at- 
tendant maids were gowned alike in cream silk Eolienne, 
prettily tucked and trimmed with silk Cluny lace, Dresden silk 
girdles giving a pretty touch of color to their costumes. 
Their hats of fancy straw trimmed with sweet peas and pale 
biue ribbons were extremely dainty, and they all carried bou- 
quets of sweet peas. The bride presented each usher with a 
pearl and diamond pin, while the groom’s gifts to the brides- 
maids were baroque pearl pendants. The recherche wedding 
breakfast was afterwards served at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Wirtemberg street, and over three hundred guests 
were present, a large contingent having arrived from Quebec 
in the early part of the week, especially for the event, besides 
several from Montreal and a few from Toronto and Kingston. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cannon left on the three o’clock train for Mont- 
real, Washington and other points, Mrs. Cannon’s going away 
gown being of cream voile with touches of green, with which 
was worn a large black picture hat. The many valuable and 
pretty wedding gifts attested to the popularity of this favored 
young couple. 

The large number of entertainments which have come off 
during the week were given principally in honor of the many 
Quebee guests who were in town, and who report having had a 
“right royal time” during their short stay. On Tuesday even- 
ing several of his bachelor friends “dined” Mr. Arthur Cannon 
on the eve of his marriage, when a dainty menu was tho- 
roughly enjoyed at the Russell Cafe. 

Lady Laurier was the hostess at a small tea on Tuesday, 
when she was assisted by Miss Lavergne of Arthabaskaville, 
Miss Georgette Roy of Montreal and Miss:Coutu in enter- 
taining several of the Quebec guests. On the same evening 
Sir Elzear and Lady Taschereau invited a number of out-of- 
town visitors to dinner, when the table was beautifully decor- 
ated with American Beauty roses, and the guests were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Cannon, Mr. and Mrs. E. Taschereau, Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott of Quebec, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. and Mrs. TT. C, Casgrain 
of Montreal, Mrs. Dumoulin of Quebec, Monseigneur Mathieu, 
Mr. Justice Killam of Winnipeg, Hon. Mr. Brodeur and Hon. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

One of the largest receptions of the season was held in the 
Supreme Court on Wednesday afternoon, when Sir Elzear and 
Lady Taschereau were “at home” to over seven hundred 
guests. This function, although originally intended for the 
entertainment of the wedding guests, was of a semi-official 
character, all the sessional visitors, Cabinet Ministers, ete., 
being bidden, as well as Sir Elzear and Lady Taschereau’s 
hosts of Ottawa friends. “All the world and his wife” were 
there in spite of the untempting weather, from which we 
suffered during the early part of the week, testifying in a 
large degree to the popularity of the noble-looking Chief 
Justice and his charming wife. Lady Taschereau looked ex- 
tremely handsome in a pink and white Dresden silk gown, 
with a large black picture hat and white feather boa. 

In the evening a third entertainment Was the outcome of 
the wedding, when Mrs. M. P. Davis charmed the hearts of 
the younger portion of the social world by giving a house 
dance, which, partly no doubt due to the fact of dances hav- 
ing been so “few and far between” of late, was most tho- 
roughly enjoyed by everyone present. Mrs. Davis’s handsome 
house is admirably adapted for entertaining, and was on this 
occasion a perfect bower of flowers, American Beauty roses 
being used on the supper-table, carnations and palms in pro- 
fusion in the drawing-rooms, while upstairs daffodils were 
used in decoration. 

Another charming dinner party on Thursday was added to 
this season’s long list at which Hon. N. A. and Mrs. Belcourt 
have entertained, and which was, like its forerunners, most 
enjoyable. The Speaker and Mrs. Belcourt’s guests on the 
occasion were principally sessional visitors, including Sir Mac- 
kenzie Bowell, Senator and Mrs. Edwards, Senator Beique, 
Senator Shehyn, Mr. F. D. Monk, M.P., and Mrs. Monk, Mr. 
Cibson, M.P., and Mrs. Gibson, Colonel and Mrs. Thompson, 
Mr. Wade, M.P., and Mrs. Wade, Mr. Fortier, M.P., and Mrs. 
Fortier, Mr. Victor Geofirion, Hon. Justice and Mrs. Sedge- 
wick, Judge and Mrs. McTavish, Sheriff Sweetland, Mrs. 
Geddes, Miss Sparks, Mrs. A. Christie, Mrs. Aldous of Win- 
nipeg, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Fiint, Colonel and Mrs. Scott of 
Quebec. 

A luncheon “for girls” was a bright little event at which 
Miss Mary Scott was the hostess on Thursday, and the young 
people who met at Miss Scott’s were Miss Sullivan of King- 
ston, Miss Boultbee of Toronto, Miss Sullivan of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Miss Domville of St. John, N.B., the Misses 
Emmerson, Miss Gibson, Miss A. Davis and Miss Elsie Ritchie. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a horribly unseasonable and 
very disagreeable snowstorm held “high carnival” on Tues- 
day, Mrs. Berkeley Powell’s tea was well attended, and those 
who braved the elements were well rewarded by spending a 
very enjoyable hour in Mrs. Powell’s artistic rooms. During 
the afternoon Mrs. Darnley Bentley sang most sweetly several 
times, much to the delight of all present, to whom Mrs. 
Bentley’s singing is always a great treat. 

Miss Horatio Seymour, the charming niece of His Excel- 
lency, who has been a visitor at Government House since 
Christmas, has decided to return to her home in England, and 
expects to sail shortly, after paying a few days’ visit in 
Montreal. On Saturday Lady Eileen Elliot invited a number 
cf her friends to bid Miss Seymour “good-bye” and “God- 
speed” and a most thoroughly happy hour or two was spent 
at Rideau Hall over the tea-cups, although regret was unani- 
mous at the near approach of Miss Seymour’s departure from 
among her many Canadian friends. 

Ottawa, April 25th, 1904. THE CHAPERONE. 


—_—_—_—_e———_—_—_—_—_— 


To Hilaire Belloc. 








For every tiny town or place, 
God made the stars especially; 

Babies look up with owlish face, 
And see them tangled in a tree. 


Far from your sunny uplands set, 
I saw the dream; the streets | trod— 
The lit straight streets shot out and met 
The starry streets that point to God. 


This legend of an epic hour, 
A child I dreamed, and dream it still, 
Under the great grey water-tower 
That strikes the stars on Campden Hill. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 
ovinihaktnsmiliiaiisiiiieeamaie 


A Remedy. 





There was recently in White Haven, Pennsylvania, an up- 
to-date evangelist who secured a pot of yellow paint and 
decorated all the recks along the Lehigh River with Bible 
texts or admonitions to be good. Among the sentences 
painted were some rather startling ones, At one place, up 
the river, he discovered a large rock with a fine, smooth sur- 
face, facing a much-used road. Across this he painted in foot- 
high letters: 

“What Are You Going to Do After Death?” 
It was only a week, however, that the rock displayed this line 
alone, for an enterprising advertisement writer came along 
and painted under it: 
“Use Delta Oil—Good for Burns.” 
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By CANADIENNE. 





USSIAN bitterness against Great Britain has beer 
augmented by the successful settlement of difticultie; 
that threatened between England and France, the 
latter country having been regarded as Russia’s fer- 
vent ally. So far, “France appears to have mani 

fested comparatively slight interest in the war in the East. 
which has afforded little more than a display of mendaciou: 
journalism. In all probability, the French are more inter- 
ested just now in their own benevolent schemes with regard 
to the small land of Morocco than in the bottling up of Port 
Arthur, and therefore welcome an understanding with the 
power that rules Gibraltar. In the meantime, the way is 
cleared for a vigorous policy in Egypt and for England’s oper- 
ations in Tibet. It seems as if no country were to be allowed 
to build a high fence around its garden, refusing to allow the 
neighboring nations to come in and sit oh the flower-beds. 
Tibet has been fascinating and forbidden ground until recent 
years. But now, a cheeky young Englishman named Young- 
husband has changed all -tle exclusive little ways of the se- 
ciuded kingdom and demands that his ecard be taken in to the 
Llama and that afternoon tea be served to the British troops. 
It is all in the interests of commerce and civilization, of 
course, and inestimable benefits such as frock coats, top hats 
and the Habeas Corpus Act will no doubt be bestowed upon 
the inhospitable Tibetans who have the bad taste to wish to 
keep apart from the rest of this progressive modern world. 
But it is no use to protest, foolish people of Lhassa. KEngland 
has set the alarm clock and insists that you should get up and 
form a trade policy. So, while France is preparing to put an 
extra polish on Morocco, England is enforcing a few lessons 
in the kindergarten of civilization in the land of forbidden 
things. 
* * * 

The lady of the hatchet, Mrs. Carrie Nation, so the scribes 
of Chicago inform us, has entered a dime museum in that city 
and is to receive the not-wholly-insignificant sum of three 
hundred dollars a week. Just what Carrie will do to earn 
this respectable salary is not stated. Probably the enthusiastic 
sight-seer will be content to pay his dime just for the privilege 
of gazing upon the heroine from Kansas whose “banish the bar” 
tactics make the famous letter to a certain Bloor street 
clergyman look wan and lifeless. Carrie is indeed the new 
woman who has hewn out a career for herself and blazed 
path to notoriety. She has cut her initials deep on the 
buffets of her native State, and has made the cherry in the 
festive cocktail turn pale at her approach. Toronto gave 
Carrie and the lady who was carried off by the bandits only a 
lukewarm reception. A feminine freak is something that 
fails to arouse enthusiasm in this conservative old town, al- 
though there’s no telling what we might do if the woman who 
went over Niagara Falls in a new, freshly-painted barrel were 
to come to Massey Hall to tell us about her playful plunge. 
There is a certain respect in Toronto for the woman who re- 
frains from hatchet manoeuvres and confines her attentions to 
an up-to-date club—golf preferred. 

* * * 

“Harper’s Weekly” is devoting a good deal of attention 
to the negro question, and publishes in almost ev ery number 
articles on this problem and letters sent from the North and 
the Soutn, and even from England. Recently there was more 
than a column of interesting comment on the article in “Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine” on the relations of the blacks to the whites 
at the date of the emancipation and for some time afterwards, 
written by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who, as a native Vir- 
ginian, may be supposed to know what he is writing about. 
Those who have read “Marse Chan,” “Meh Lady,” and “Red 
tock” know how intimat@ and even tender is Mr. Page’s ac- 
quaintance with the race to which the “mammy’’ belongs. 
There is no subject of which Canadians display less under- 
standing and information than the southern treatment of 
negroes. We appreciate the people from New Orleans and 
Georgia as summer visitors, recognize their genial charm and 
courtesy, but are ready to believe almost any yarn in a Yan- 
kee paper about the general injustice of the Southern white 
man to the negro. It may sound extravagant and like a vain 
use of the “argumentum ad hominem,” but I do not believe 
that the Canadian or Yankee who has not lived in the South is 
in a position to judge this question fairly. As a matter of 
fact, the white man in the South has a genuine fondness for 
the negro, an appreciation of his faithfulness and loyalty, 
that no foreigner can know, and the forsaken households of 
women and children during the civil war show that the treat- 
ment received by negroes prior to the great conflict could not 
have been of such general brutality as “certain Northern writ- 
ers would have us ‘believe. Slavery was an evil, and you will 
not hear the modern Southerner defend it as a system, al- 
though he vehemently denies that its abuses were as great a3 
the enemies of the South declared. This is a significant cir- 
cumstance—I have not heard a Canadian nor an Englishman 
who has lived in the South for any length of time offer adverse 
criticism of the treatment accorded the negroes. The reverse 
is the case. Northern people or English settlers express them- 
selves as thoroughly in sympathy with the Southern white 
man and his views against social equality. Horrible punish- 
ment has been meted out to certain criminals and such bar- 
barity is to be deplored. But there are counties in the South- 
ern States that have never known a ly nching, although to hear 
some people rant about the “poor negroes” one would think 
that every colored chicken thief in Virginia were burned at 
the stake. In fact, “Rastus” has a fairly easy time “’way 
down in Dixie.” He has, in many towns, good ‘schools, hand- 
some churches and even universities of his own. The negroes 
are a happy-go-lucky childlike people, whose improvidence is 
amusing when it is not provoking. They have a barely-sup- 
pressed scorn for the stranger from the North who would in- 
quire into their social status. The negro has a wholesome 
liking for “quality folks” and can readily tell the genuine 
article. The “domestic problem” has not yet reached an acute 
stage in V irginia, and the Carolinas, and, if you would realize 
what the poetry of poultry can be, just taste the chicken 
salad flecked with such mayonnaise dressing as only “Aunt 
Rosie” can make and you will forget all problems in the de- 
lightful experience of ‘the dainties of Dixie. It is worth a 
trip on the “Florida Limited” to see the magnolias in bloom 
and to catch the “first fine careless rapture” of the chicken 
salad of “Ole Virginia.” 


—_———_e——___———- 


Sunset. 


ERE the road disappears over the hill, and, as though 
to provide shelter at this, the last stage of the way 
to the town, a single oak tree spreads its branches 
over the dusty path like some benign friar blessing 
the wayfarer. On either side stubby bushes and 

tall grass wave gently in the air, whispering silently of the 
mystery of the coming night. On a stone beneath the oak 
aits an old man. He also is past the fierce noon of his day 
and on his soft white hair and into his thoughtful face Peace 
has crept at last. In his hands he holds a bunch of faded 
flowers, carelessly gathered by some child and as lightly cast 
aside when, weary of its play, it hastened into the “shade for 
rest; then decoyed away, perhaps, by some gay butterfly, had 
merrily dashed up and away after this new plaything, and so 
or to the end of the way. 


“Poor little flowers, you, too, have served your day, and, 
like the friends who have gone, can be but remembrances,’ 
and as he gazes and ponders over these, friends and flowers 
In his withered palm lies 
a crimson rose, and as he separates the petals and gazes into 
the deep heart the delicate perfume steals into his brain like 
a stimufant and the friend of his youth stands before him, 


blend themselves into one thought. 


his eyes tinged by the sadness of the setting sun. 

“Youthful dreamer with the fire of ambition in your veins, 
we stood together atthe beginning of the way, and but for 
you the hills would never have been climbed. 
took the place of faith in God. 
leave me with only a fading memory? We came to the cross- 


roads and something said, ‘your need of this rose is over.’ 
But I have been lonely for you ever since. Here by your side 
is a drooping daisy. Ob, calm-eyed, patient mother, the 
storms of my heart lie still beside you—you whose every 
effort was to smooth away the ills of life!’ But it was too 
long before I realized your loveliness. Oh, foolish, headstrong 
youth, why do you always learn too late after the meek, 


white flower is faded?” 


Many other flowers are in his hands, but one by one he 
lets them drop to the ground. Companions of school-days—of 


college—of manhood. Companions of evil, but few in good, 


for the companions of goodness are but hopes dragged down 
A violet from the midst of the others, fresh 


hy misgivings. 


Faith in you 
Why did you fail me and 





Mother Goose Extravaganza at Massey Hall. 








and beautiful as when it was picked, lies in his hand and the 
gathering darkness deepens the velvet coat and the 
center shining to him like a loving woman’s eyes. 

The cool night settling down upon the earth drives aw: uN 
the sun. The bushes and grasses cease their murmur, and 
holding this one last bloom ‘tenderly in his hand, * 7. to- 
ward the last stretch of the way. 


bright 





Romance of a Primrose. 





E was a butterfly —of a distinetly frivolous disposition, 
His coat was, O so gay with many colors—chocolate 
brown with facings and lapels of brilliant blue, out- 
lined with white “cording, a costume of really irre- 
proachable taste. He had flitted and flirted and fluttered 
quite a good part of his life away. Flowers blue, flowers pink, 
flowers crimson, flowers all colors of the rainbow he had co- 
— with and admired, but his heart was still safe in his 
own keeping. The flowers, pretty dears, who could blame 
them? had coquetted and simpered with him in return. In 
fact, quite a few of them had boldly set their caps at him, and 
most of th» older ones flirted furiously with him. On a sum- 
mer’s afternoon it was flattering to have so many dainty heads 
nodding sweetly, when he passed by, and, if the truth be told, 
Mr. Butterfly was a bit conceited and proud of his power. 

So time went on, and one balmy day ie flew into a wood 
hear the quaint old garden, his usual haunt, which was more 
to his taste. He alighted to rest on tlie gnarled root of a 
fallen tree. “Iwas all lichened with soft grey moss, inter 
sected with vivid splashes of bright green sprouting stuf. 
Everything was fresh and lovely, though the glamor of sum- 
mer was yet to come. “Aha!” he said to himself, and eaught 
his breath. The sweetest, shyest face was peeping up at him 
from the dewy grass. Her kirtle was of pale, cool yellow, and 
the most delicious, indescribably fascinating perfume seemed 
to emanate from its folds. 

“Tis little Miss Primrose,” he murmured, “of whose beauty 
and modesty I have often heard. I must introduce myself 
to her. Doubtless she will be charmed to make my acquaint- 
ance.” 

He flitted (by easy stages) close to her side, then flew past 
to attract her attention and also to show off his handsome 
coat. “First appearance goes a long way,” said he to him- 
self, “then come good manners.” But she seemed unconscious 
of his presence. 

Feeling slightly nettled, he addressed her, “How beautiful 
you are,’ he w whispered softly. “Lam so pleased to meet you.’ 

The primrose bowed her slim neck with a stately dignity 
all her own. “Sir!” she said, “1 have not the honor of your 
friendship.” 

Mr. Butterfly felt nonplussed. He thereupon introduced 
himself, and so well did he ply her with tactful compliments 
for the next few minutes, and so gallant and courteous was 
his bearing, that the pretty wild wood flower was all a-quiver 
with excitement. You see, she was but young, this sweet 
spring blossom. 


Next morning "(of a fine May day) he returned to the spot 
where he had left her. Ue found a few young sisters had 
joined her, glad to be out in this fine weather after the long 
winter. 

The gay rover made himself so agreeable and was so good- 
looking ‘that he made quite an impression on the party, while 
the faint, entrancing odor with which they scented their rai- 
ment well night intoxicated his always rather light head. 

“She is my fate,” he said to himself. “If L could but wean 
her away from this dead-alive seclusion, my pure and peerless 
one. Never , in all my wanderings, have Ll met her equal; but 
this blushing unseen business is ‘positively selfish. Gad! what 
a sensation she’d make in a ballroom. (You see, he had picked 
up a few of man’s short expressive words.) So—this is all 
very well,” he said, with his most “haw, haw” air, looking 
round at the dancing, flickering shadows made by the fresh 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
With apologies to the Berliner Gram-o-phone. 
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green leaves, whilst shy fugitive smiles pl: 1yed upon the feces of 
his eager listeners, “this is all very well, very sylvan, and, and 
peaceful, but you young people of the woods are—too inno 
eens and unsophis ticated (he enjoyed airing his knowledge of 
long words). An existence such as this, when you can see 
nothing of life, is slow, humdrum. Do you never long to leave 
it. and mix with the world?” And he raised one of his gor- 
geous wings and gently fanned Miss Primrose’s sweet face 
(for the noontide was waxing warm). 

She drew away from him, a little primly. These lover-like 
stientions were new to her, you see. “{l—we—are very 
happy.” she murmured softly, and her low voice was like the 
wind playing on an Eolian harp, her breath sweeter far than 
the roses he had oftentimes kissed. “We see the sky, morn, 
noon, and eve, and in its changing tints—and, ah! it is beau- 
tiful beyond description. No gayly dressed dames could be 
decked in colors half so fair. We understand the language of 
the other tlowers of the woods, and we talk to each other of 
many things you wot not of, so are not lonely. The fat 
brown bees, and slim azure- winged flying insects never pass 
us by without a pretty compliment.” At this the little group 
bridled their necks and looked well pleased, and a cooling 
breeze swept by and sighed. “Then the sweet-throated birds 
of various plumag ze, skim across that blue canopy above us 
and we have learnt all their different notes. In that won- 
derful world you speak of, were ever famous warblers’ songs 
as clear and true as theirs? You tell us of musie and lovers. 
We are soothed to rest and amused through the livelong day 
by the tinkle of vonder dancing brook. No instrument made 
by man could, L trow, minister more fitly to our listening ears. 
Of lovers’—and now there was a little tremble in the flow- 
eret’s voice, and the gay and gallant butterfly drew close to 
her, as if to express his homage—his heart beat fast. “Ot 
lovers,” she repeated, “we know only the kisses of His Glori- 
ous Majesty the Sun and the tender caresses of the gentle 
spring breeze. In that busy, great world there cannot be 
such sweet purity and health as we enjoy in these green 
shades.” 

The butterfly, though frivolous, was nevertheless possessed 
of some good common sense, and he began to note the wisdom 
of Miss Primrose’s words. She was coy, and difficult to woo, 
therefore more precious to be won. 

“lL marvel not that you are happy here,” quoth he. “To 
me, “tis now like to enchanted ground.” (The primrose, in 
her youthful innocence, ignored this half-veiled flattery.) 
“But of the love ’twixt hearts, you know naught, and— 
He brushed a tly from off her cheek with a light sweep of his 
blue lapel. 

‘Ah!’ she said, with an irresistible smile, “methinks you 
are mistaken there; for oft young men and fair maids pass by 
in the twilight, when nature’s lights are low, and they coo and 
whisper of ‘that wonderful love ’twixt hearts, and we under- 
stand all they say, though they never think so. Oh! we are 
not so ignorant, an’ we could tell many a tale.” 

Her listener flirted his wings merrily. “Ha! ha!” he 
laughed. “But think now if. you lived in a handsome Sevres 
pot, what excitement, what fun, you would have right in the 
midst of all that sort of thing.” But the fair flower shook 
her graceful head. <A little shower came pattering down, and, 
with a rayishing glance, the gallant butterfly, fearing for his 
fine new coat, flew off. 

“I shall call again to-morrow, he cried, and a playful gust 
of wind whisked “by and all the little primroses nodded their 
heads and called “Good-by, good-by,” and smiled, but in the 
eyes of the eldest sister there were tear drops. bright and 

‘ear. And next morning, how beautifui they looked. They 
seemed to have grown and freshened in the cool night, and 
their pale yellow gowns looked fuller, more “frilly.” And 
when the wooer went home to dine he said, “I will tell her 
to-morrow how | worship her, for springtime nastens by, and 
for us all life is fleeting. Why delay?” 

But that evening, in the gloaming, a lady fair and her 

sworn knight passed by. “See! such lovely primroses,” she 
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cried. “Quick! gather them for me. I shall wear them in 
satin bodice at the ball to-morrow evening, and in my dark 
hair they will look more beautiful than costliest jewels. Ah! 
here are more; pick every one. Sweet! Sweet!” sniffing them 
ee “Was there ever anything so delicious—so frag- 
ran 

And the knight declared “there was. It seems unkind to 
doom them to wither and die.” Nevertheless the knight main- 


tained that ’twere an enviable fate to breathe one’s life 
away upon so fair a breast. 


To the place of his heart? 8 desire, in the peaceful morning, 


the devoted butterfly repaired, after preening his wings with 
more than usual care. Alas! alas! his wooing was over, ere 
well begun. The ruthless hand of man had shattered his fair 
dreams, for the gratification of an hour. A faint elusive 
perfume still lingered round the spot where he had “whiled 
the happy hours away.” One bruised and broken blossom lay 
a-dying at his feet. A pang of remorse shot through him. 
The gay world of which he had vaunted to her, his idol, would, 
he doubted not, be her undoing, and had caused his romance 
to end in disaster. The wind sighed mournfully in a minor 
key, and he hovered round, meditating on life, and its disap- 
pointments, then suddenly the sun shone out, and great 
golden patches fell athwart and bathed him in their radiance. 
rhe stream, which had seemed to greet him with a dirge-like 
chant, took on a more cheerful measure, a bee hummed softly 
over a sprinkling of cowslips, one of which spoke up to him, 
for she had noticed his comings and goings. 

“Your love is gone,” she said. “She had her day. ’Tis al- 
Ways thus, for nothing lasts. But there are others to take 
her place. Stay with us and we will comfort you.” And the 
butterfly gave heed to her words. Pleasure in life seemed to 
revive in his veins, for was not the “heart of spring” soft 
beating against his own? But-the memory of her, his first 
and best love, was in his heart forever. . 

JETNA, 
wnat 
Purple Lilacs. 
A pretty maiden rose one day 
Ere dawn began to glow, ~ 
And in the amber brook washed out 
Her lilac ealico. 
All in the morning and the dew 
A youth came riding by, 
And saw her on a tall green bush 
Hang up the dress to dry. 


A look, a kiss, a word, away 
They went by tower and town, 
She followed him across the sea, 
And so forgot her gown. 
Look yonder by the garden gate, 
° Its flowery purple, see, 
Is hanging where she left it yet, 
Upon the lilac-tree. 
—Minna Irving in “Lippincott’s.” 





Her First Appearance. 





On St. George’s Day. 


She was tired out with a morning of hard work and turned 
wearily into the cathedral grounds, resting herself and her 
basket on one of the worn benches. Suddenly, from the tower 
above there came the chime of bells and the pass ssers-by looked 
wenderingly up as if they feared another war had broken out. 
But the reassuring reminder came, “Just St. George’s Day. 
The twenty-third of April, you know.” The toil-worn woman 
looked across the crowded street and listened eagerly to the 
bells while the weary expression faded from eyes and mouth. 
The busy Canadian town was far away and forgotten. She 
was a little Engiish girl again with the hop-vines of Kent 
spreading before her, and she re membered all about the story 
ef St. George and the dragon and of how she had been afraid 
to look at the old picture in the book with the faded brown 
cover. The chimes died away and the woman arose and 
walked back to the city’s busiest corner. But she smiled as a 
boy passed her with a red rose adorning his coat, for she had 
not left all that was dear in England, since she was going 
home to a rosy lad who was named for his Kentish grand- 
father, and the new land was home, too. 

enn 


A Interesting Declaration. 





When will Boston cease from troubling and let the Alaska 
award be at rest? Here is the latest disturbance. On the 
22nd of April in this year of grace and enlightenment the 
Boston “Record” declares under the heading, “Our Greatest 
Duty,” “the thought of every public man year in and year out 
should be directed to this, our greatest national, economic, 
political and military safety, The Acquisition of Canada.” 

If Boston has set her heart upon Canada, it looks as if 
we should have to be acquired. But if Uncle Sam attempts 
to swallow us as a wholesome dish of breakfast food, he’ll 
never be “Sunny Sam” again, for we'll disagree with him to a 
distressing degree and ‘he'll wish he had remained content with 
having che Filipino sandwiches. We really can not think of it 

not even to oblige Boston. So, the “Record” had better 
become resigned to the native and nourishing bean, nor cast a 
wistful eye on the peaches of Grimsby and the canned goods 
of Dawson City. We prefer not to be an acquired taste, 
thank you. C. 





Matthew Arnold as Inspector. 


It is said that Matthew Arnold in the character of school 
inspector never assumed the stereotyped manner and coldly 
critical air usually associated with such an official. Mr. G. 
W. E. Russell says of him that he was “sympathetic without 
being condescending, and he reconciled the humblest drudge 
in a London school to his or her drudgery for the next twelve 
months: 

See the tall figure, at once graceful and stately; the benign 
air, as of an affable archangel; the critical brow and inquir- 
ing eyeglass bent on some very immature performance in pen- 
manship or needlework; and the frightened children and the 
anxious teacher, gradually lapsing into smiles and peace, as 
the great man tested the proficiency in some such humble 
art as spelling. “Well, my little man, and how do you spell 
dog?” “Please, sir, d-o-g.” “Capital; very good, indeed. 1 
couldn’t do it better myself. And now let us go a little fur- 
ther, and see if we can spell cat?” Chorus (xecitedly)— 
“C-a-t.” “Now, this is really excellent (To the teacher)— 
You have brought them on wonderfully in spelling since I 
was here last. You shall have a capital report. Good-by.” 

dicinotealaiainaga 


Not There Yet. 

An interviewer tried to get some material from Richard 
Mansfield the other day. 

“You have had a long and remarkable experience, Mr. 
Mansfield,” he said, “can’t you ‘reminisce’ a little, and give 
me a few anecdotes?” 

“Yes, I have had some experiences,” admitted the distin- 
guished actor, “but I hope that I have not yet reached my 
anecdotage.” 


” 





A Radical. 





“He poses as a reformer, doesn’t he?” “Oh, he’s worse than 
a reformer. His ideas would upset the whole social and busi- 
ness world. He says if he had his way he’d put in jail every- 
body who ought to be there.—Philadelphia “Press.” 
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“I like yer preachin’,”’ said a tall, 

unt native who had heard Bishop 

tter one night in a small Adirondack 
town near which he had his summer 
camp; “I alluz l’arn somethin’ new 
from ye. I rid ten mile to-night to 
hear ye, an’, as usual, I heard some- 
thin’ that I never knowed afore.” 
“Well, I'm glad of that,’’ said the bish- 
op, shaking the outstretched hand. 
“and what was it your learned to- 
night?” “Why, bishop, I found out 
fer the fust time in my life that Sodom 
and Gomorrah wuzn't twins.” 


A characteristic story of the late 
President is told by a well-known army 
officer. He took a beautiful young wo- 
man to the first army and navy recep- 
tion given at the White House during 
Mr. McKinley’s administration, and the 
crowd was an unusually large one. 
Just before they reached the receiving 
party the girl turned, and seeing the 
long line still to pass murmured sym- 
pathetically, “Poor President!” Mr. 
McKinley’s quick ear caught the re- 
mark, and as he held out his hand to 
her, with one of his rare, sweet smiles, 
he replied, ““Happy President!” 

* 


David Belasco and Henry de Mille 
collaborated once on a play in which 
they used the line from the Psalms of 
David, “Lord, how long” shall the 
wicked, how long shall the wicked tri- 


umph?” The actor to whim this line 
fell expressed his dissatisfaction over 
it, and confided his feelings to De 


Mille. “Are you stuck on it?’ the ac- 
tor asked him. ‘“Yes,’’ said De Mille, 
“T must confess I am. You see, the 
line isn’t mine. It’s David's.” 71 
thought so,’ said the actor; “anyone 
could tell that was some of Dave Be- 
lasco’s bad English.” 

= 


Some ten or fifteen years ago Julian 
Hawthorne visited a jail in order to 
write a magazine article on prizon life. 
On returning home he described the 
horrors he had seen, and his descrip- 
tion made a deep impression on his 
daughter Hildegarde, who was a little 
girl at the time. Mr. Hawthorne and 
Hildegarde, a week later, were in a 
train together, which stopped at a sta- 
tion near a gloomy building. A man 
asked. “What place is that?” “The 
county jail,” another answered. Where- 
upon Hildegarde embarrassed her 
father and aroused the suspicions of 
the other occupants of the car by ask- 
ing, in a loud, shrill voice: “Is that the 
jail you were in, father?” 

s 


Senator Quay likes to smoke cigars. 
He usually has one in his mouth when 
he is not in the Senate chamber, and 
sometimes he then chews an unlighted 
one. A short time ago his doctor told 
him he must stop smoking: “I can't,” 
said the Senator. “But you must,” in- 
sisted the doctor. “Can’t I smoke at 
all?’”’ asked the Senator plaintively. 
“Yes,”’ the doctor replied, as if he was 
conferring a great favor, “you may 
smoke a half of one cigar each day, 
but no more.” ‘Well,’’ said the Sena- 
tor to-day, as he sat in his committee- 
room, “it is now time for me to have 
my daily smoke.” He opened a drawer 
in his desk and took out a cigar fifteen 
inches in length and lit it and smoked 
it with relish. 


. 
Marshall P. Wilder says that a friend 
of his who has a decided aversion to 
being shaved by a barber was recently 


obliged, by reason of a sprained wrist, 
to entrust himself to the mercies of a 


member of the tonsorial guild. As luck 
would have it, he encountered a by 
no means gentle operator, so that 
Wilder’s friend was kept continually 


remonstrating with the barber for the 
strenuous fashion employed in remov- 
ing the beard. To cap the climax, the 
man managed to clip off a piece of an 
ear. Whereupon the friend of Mr. 
Wilder waxed exceedingly wroth, ex- 


claiming: “You've got the ear, now! 
You’ve got the ear!’” But the barber 


was not in the least flustered. “Only 
a little piece, sir,” he said apologeti- 
cally; “not enough to affect the hear- 
ing, sir!”’ 

a. 

John D. Crimmins on his return from 
Europe said: “I believe that children 
should learn foreign languages. Noth- 
ing makes an American feel so provin- 
cial as to visit foreign countries and 
have nothing but English to depend 
on. Why, even in England the menus 
are in French, and if you have no 
French, where are you when it comes 
to ordering an English dinner? I don't 
believe, though, in teaching children 
languages in an unthorough, half- 
hearted way so that, when they go to 
Paris, they will say: ‘No, I don’t speak 
French, but I understand it when it’s 
spoken.’ In a shop on the Avenue de 
Opera I heard a young fellow, in ask- 
ing for a job, make that very remark 
one day to an old Frenchman. ‘I don’t 
speak French, but I can understand it, 
sir,’ he said. The old Frenchman an- 
swered with a laugh: ‘Oh, my dog can 
do that.’”’ 

. 

Old Dr. Miskelli of the Red Bank 
neighborhood was very fond of chew- 
ing tobacco, and he was, moreover, a 
bit careless as to where he expector- 
ated. On one occasion he had catled 


at the home of Mrs. Simmons, an old 
lady who believed that cleanliness 
comes next to Godliness. This lady, 


knowing the spitting proclivities of the 
doctor, had provided for his use a fan- 
cy china cuspidor. The doctor, how- 
ever, ignored its presence and con- 
tinued spitting upon the floor of the 
veranda where they were seated. At 
the same time Mrs. Simmons kept 
moving the cuspidor gently into a more 
and more favorable position for the old 
gentleman's use. Finally, becoming 
exasperated at the queer doings of his 
hostess, the doctor, with some warmth, 
exclaimed: “Mrs. Simmons, if you don’t 
move that thing I’m going to spit in 
itt” 
” 

Mark Twain was the man being 
spoken about. “Ever hear of his trick 
with a book clerk, when he was a pub- 





" Tie Book Shop.” 


Invitation Cards, 


Dance Programmes, Visiting Cards, 
Luncheon Cards, Tally Cards, Wed- 
ding Stationery, Society Stationery, 


etc., a specialty here. 


Advice and 
Suggestions 


gladly given upon any matters per- 
taining to the use of these goods 
100 Visiting Cards engraved in 
very latest style for $1.00. 


WM. TYRRELL & CO., 
8 King Street West 








lisher?’’ asked one. “You know, the 
trade gives a discount on purchases to 
publishers, authors, friends of the pro- 
prietor, and all that. One day Twain 


saw a book in a store window and 
wanted it. He entered. ‘How much 
is that book?’ he asked the clerk. 


‘Well,’ said he, when he received an 
answer, ‘as I’m a friend of your pro- 
prietor, I expect the usual discount.’ 
The clerk told him he could have it. 
‘Also,’ said Twain, ‘I expect the pub- 
lisher’s discount.’ The clerk said this 
also would be granted. ‘And the au- 
thor’s discount,’ went on the humor- 
ist. Again the clerk was acquiescent. 
Twain rattled off the several discounts 
to which as author, friend and pub- 
lisher, to say nothing of several other 
things, he was entitled, and finished 
by saying: ‘And now what is the price 
I am to pay for the book?’ ‘The clerk 
figured. ‘Nothing, sir,’ he said, finally. 
‘I find our firm owes you 18 cents.’ ”’ 
= 

Clinton Scollard, the poet, narrated 
the other day an incident that does not 
speak very well for modern politics. A 
friend of mine,’’ said Mr. Scollard, “is 
the principal of a city school. He 
gathered the schoolchildren before him 
in the assembly room one day last 
month, and he told them that he want- 
ed them to vote on a national flower. 
‘France has a national flower,’ he said. 
‘It is the lily. England's national flow- 
er is the rose, Japan's is the chrysan- 
themum; but we—we of this great big 
land of America—have no _ national 
flower at all. Little slips of paper are 
to be handed about now, and each of 
you is to vote for the flower that you 
think best suited for America’s nation- 
al emblem.’ The youngsters began t 
think earnestly, and the paper slips 
were distributed. Back near the door, 
however, a little Italian boy was all 
this time making a good deal of dis- 
turbance. He seemed to be arguing 
heatedly with the boys around him— 
seemed to be dissuading them from 
some course or other. My friend no- 
ticed the noise. He calle2 before him 
one of the Italian boy’s neighbors, and 
he asked what the trouble back there 
was. ‘Why,’ was the answer, ‘Pietro 
doesn’t want any of us to vote yet, and 
he says he isn’t going to vote yet him- 
self. He says people never vote till 
they find out how much they are to be 
paid.’ ’”’ 








The Stars. 


In God’s blue garden the flowers are cold, 
As you tell them over star by star, 
Sirius, Algol, pale Altair, 
Lone Arcturus, and Algebar. 


In love's red garden the flowers are warm, 
As I count them over and kiss them by, 
From the sultry royal rose-red mouth 
To the last carnation dusk and shy. 
—Bliss Carman. 


——=> 


Salaries. 





The action of one of the largest banks 
in Chicago in forbidding any of its em- 
ployes to indulge in matrimony until 
they have climbed to a salary of 1,000 
a year will not stand close analysis. 
The idea of the ungallant directors 
seems to have been that the strain of 
the support of a wife on anything less 
than this amount is a serious strain 

) a young man’s honesty. 

1i@re is something insulting about 
the order—something repugnant to in- 
dependence. The inference from the 
action of the directors is wrong. But 





the promulgation of the order, the 
young man with an ambition to get 
married to the girl of his heart may 
work harder for promotion. 

The suggestion that the man at $1,000 
a year is less liable to be dishonest 
than the man at $999 per annum is ab- 
surd on the face of 1t. Mvreover, one 
man may be so thriftily constituted 
as to be positively better off financially 
at $600 than another at $1,200. It is 
the man, not the money. 

Then, again, so much may depend on 
the wife. That Chicago bank employe 
who should marry a two-thousand-dol- 
lar wife on the stipulated thousand 
dollar income, would certainly sail 
closer to the edge of financial chaos 
than the eight-hundred-dollar clerk 
married to a seven-hundred-dollar 
sweetheart. 

It is not the amount a 
determines the size of his bank ac- 
eount,. Champagne-and-oyster tastes 
on a beer-and-pretzel income is where 
the difficulty comes in, and the direc- 
tors in their unwisdom have failed to 
take this into cognizance. An ad val- 
orem rule such as they have imposed 
is, fortunately, not likely to be follow- 
ed by the other financial institutions of 
Chicago—or anywhere else. 

Honesty in an employe is not a mat- 
ter of the salary paid him. Thrift is 
also independent of salary paid. Most 
men on salaries have a theory deep 
down in their hearts that were their 
Salaries only a few hundred a year 
more than is really being received they 
would be able to “salt” the difference. 
It is a mistake. That man living up to 
the last dollar of his five-dollar in- 
come would live up to the last dollar 
of a ten-dollar income. A thrifty Ger- 
man known to the writer in Boston has 
a row of six brick houses at rental, 
and never earned to exceed $1.25 a day 
in America, never inherited a cent, 
never received a donation, and has 
been forty years married. 

A better rule for the financial 
houses of Chicago is that followed by 
the most of them. Employes are kept 
in view by the sleuths of the bonding 
institutions which have their names on 
their books, and the young man travel- 
ing at a thousand-dollar clip on a six- 
hundred-dollar income is reported as 
“dangerous.” The record of default- 
ing cashiers will bear out the flat 
Statement, too, that it is not the un- 
der-paid younglings with a wholesome 
desire to get married who endanger 
banks and trust companies.—'‘Dawson 
Weekly News.” 


man earns 





The Happy Springtime. 





Her face was happy, 
His face was stern; 
Her hand was in his'n, 
His’n was in her’n. 
—Greenville Sun. 





Queen Victoria's Pictures. 


Queen Victoria’s collection of pic- 
tures and objects of art at Osborne 
House has been distributed between 
the private apartments at Windsor 


Castle and Balmoral, and one or two 
things have ben sent to Sandringham, 
The celebrated Assyrian  bas-reliefs 
from Nimroud which were discovered 
in 1845 by the late Sir Henry Layard, 
and were presented by him to Queen 
Victoria, have been given by the King 
to the British Museum. This is a most 
acceptable addition to the national col- 
lections, as these slabs complete the 
hitherto imperfect series of sculptures 
which are exhibited in the Nimroud 
saloon. The late Queen’s fine collection 
of statuary, which was in the corridor 
at Osborne, has been arranged in the 
orangery at Windsor Castle. 

“If I had it to do again,” said Aesop, 
after a moment's thought, “I should 
make the dog in the manger a Chris- 
tian Science healer, the horse a sur- 
geon of the old school, and the hay a 
case of appendicitis.”’"—‘‘Puck.” 






















one good can be expected to rise from- 
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The above Coupon MUST accompany every 
grapho!logical study sent in. The Editor re- 
quests correspondents to observe the following 
Rules: 1. Graphological studies must consist 
of at least six lines of original matt-r, includ- 
ing several capital (ctters. 2. Letters will bz 
answered in their order, unless under unusual 
circumstances. Correspondents nerd not take 
up ther own and the Editor's time by writing 
reminders and requests for haste. Quota- 
ions, scrays or postal cards are not studied, 

Piease address Correspondence Columns 
Enclosures unless accompanied by Coupon. 
are not stv. ied. 


Bonnie.—I am sorry that your enclosure 
is against rules, and is, besides, far too 
brief to do more than whet my ,taste for 
more It is an interesting scraplet, and 
the confession that it is a “thas been”’ is 
too funny for anything. ‘Dear Mrs. B.— 
I have been.” Really its neat pathos 
brings tears to my eyes. 

Dame Cheerful.—It is impossible to get 
very good results on such paper as you 
use. Kindly send me a study on plain 
paper, not corrugated, and I shal! be 
glad to study it. With pale ink, light 
hand, and beveled paper, your study 
affords some difficulties. Its bright and 
snappy lines justify your nom de plume. 

Gertrude M.—yYes, September is a fine 
month, if you mean to get good results, 
no matter what they cost. Sometimes it 
is a good deal. You have much taste, 
sympathy, love of beauty, hope and fairly 
good temper; you think clearly and logi- 
cally, have perseverance and ambition. 
Sentiment appeals to you and you are 
easily moved by emotion. It is quite a 
charming, but not a very cautious study. 
Care for detail and a good deal of enter- 
prise are good points. 

Ruth.—A tidy little study of a very 
concrete maid who is as economical as 
may be of her talent and wastes neither 
time nor energy on outside matters. Care 
and method are admirable and temper 
good. ‘Tendency is to idealize and a keen 
practical touch is not markedly plain. 
There is a touch of immaturity noticeable 
in these lines, and suggests youth or yet 
unawakened emotions. The latter part of 
August is a very undecided, or rather a 
composite, character—all good if develop- 
ed on high lines. You know the story of 
Una and the Lion. I always think of that 
when I study anyone's writing who is Leo 
and Virgo combined. All the same the 
“latter part of August’ isn’t just the date 
I require. Please state exact day. 


A Semi-Ready.—Thank you so much for 
not asking me what I think of the weath- 
er. Do you know, to have to stop in*life’s 
important work and tell anyone what one 
thinks of the weather is_very tiresome 
and annoying. I am residing in Canada, 
therefore I like it, but I slip very cosily 
into nice places in other countries, I as- 
sure you, and wonder where I really be- 
long sometimes. Your writing has a good 
deal of character, largely hampered by 
self-consciousness. It shows great regard 
for appearances and wish to produce a 
good effect. Writer likes her own way 
and often enjoys it. She is practical, de- 
cided and self-reliant. Lack of caution 
and over-frankness in speech are suggest- 
ed, adaptability, individuality and inde- 
pendence are suggested. The whole truth 
could not be told, for it is not yet fully 
shown in your writing. Some of it is that 
you are a positive, rather clever and 


sometimes headstrong little maid, with 
a rather good opinion of herself. It is not 


by any means meek or commonplace. 
Writer should be fond of stirring life and 
able to take her part in it. 

Maurice.—This is a modification of the 
copy book business hand, with all its 
foolish flourishes and careful curves. The 
writer has taste, sympathy, some imagi- 
nation, a good deal of susceptibility, re- 
ceptivity, and frankness; would be easily 
influenced and led; has great sociability 
and loves life and amusement. February 
24th brings you under the influence of 
Pisces, the fishes, a water sign, the last 
of the 12, but as the influence of Febru- 
ary sign Aquarius only ceases completely 
about the 2tth, you still may count upon 
the air influence. This is good, a little 
air keeps the water pure; when in mo- 
tion it ruffles it, and prevents stagnation. 
Your disposition is cheerful, and you have 
some ambitions. You are careful and 
aim for completeness in work. Should 
be fairly reliable and will generally con- 
sider before giving your trust. It is a 
pleasing but not dominant study. 

Plato.—October 2th brings you under 
Libra, the Scales, a sign which rules 
some exceedingly clever and _ original 
writers. Your writing shows some or- 
iginality, tenacity, and imagination, It 
is strangely devoid of susceptibility and 
emotion. The bent is practical, rather 
lacking culture and savoir faire. It is 
what might be called an awkward hand, 
but has considerable dignity and a cer- 
tain talent. By the way, I've heard of 
and felt gentle zephyrs and breezes, but 
not gales. I should think even gentle 
‘“gales"’ would play hob with gauzy 
sails, wouldn't you? 

Tomasso,—Care and discretion is strong, 
with a good deal of feeling and senti- 
ment. Writer is probably living under 
trying conditions,,or new or uncongenial 


ones. It is the writing of a very vital, 
rather susceptible, and very perceptive 
person. Details are a weariness and in- 


spiration to rise is strong. November 
26th brings you under the influence of 
Saggitarius, a fire sign, but you are per- 
haps still a litthe influenced by Scorpio, 
the water sign, which rules November, 
and has passed away four days before 
your date. There are conflicting sug- 
gestions in your study, of rather a puz- 
zling nature. You have capacity for 
warm affection, and would enjoy al! life’s 
good things. I can easily imagiffe you 
doing something very well worth while. 
Credo.—It is gratifying to find a believ- 
ing soul once in a century, so many peo- 
ple seem cursed with doubt of all and 
everyone. Of course, that don’t hurt any- 
one but the doubter, nor make anything 
false that is true. Continue to believe, 
my sweet woman, in me, of Course, first 
of all, but in the general decency of 
humanity. 





The King’s Wine. 





In 1860, during his visit as Prince of 
Wales, King Edward was received with 
much distinction at Harvard College, 
notably by President Felton, who was 
a natural worshipper of greatness in 
every shape. The welcome included a 
lunch to the Prince and his suite, at 
which everything moved on smoothly 
enough until the principal guest inno- 
cently asked for champagne. Here was 
an unforeseen dilemma, for the ban- 
quet was based entirely on temperance 
principles, and there was nothing to 
drink but that everlasting lemonade, 
flanked by tea and coffee. Little time 
was available for reflection, but it sud- 
denly occurred to President Felton that 
there was a store of champagne in his 
own cellar. So, beckoning to a senior 
who happened to be near, he sent him 
with a message.to Mrs. Felton, asking 
her to despatch a bottle as soon as pos- 
sible. The president, thus happily re- 
lieved at having saved the situation, 
set himself to entertain his guest dur- 
ing the inevitable delay. But the re- 
sult of his manouevres was not in the 
least what he had expected. Mrs, Fel- 
ton quickly jumped at a conclusion 
with disastrous effects, and “the true 
Prince” got no champagne that day. 
When the senior submitted his mes- 
sage, which was merely verbal, she at 
first looked dubious and then replied, 
“Ah, the president sent you for cham- 
pagne, did he? Well, you'll have none 
from me. I know students pretty well, 
and T am familiar with all their tricks, 
so you'd better be off.” The messenger 
promptly followed this advice, and thus 
shared the defeat of President Felton. 

This little contretempts is probably 



















































































unique in all his Majesty’s experience, 
as it is very doubtful if on any other 
oceasion he asked for a glass of wine 
and failed to get it. 





Mutual Benefit Education. 





The general man has nothing but 
contemptuous pity for the feeble femi- 
nine intellect that cannot manage two 
servants without acquiring gray hairs 
and wrinkles in the process, while he 
bosses a hundred employees without 
turning a hair. The man who has been 
through the domestic mill on his own 
account will never take that tone of 
voice with his wife. He knows that 
no rule that applies to other labor has 
any bearing on the servant-girl ques- 
tion. Like the wind, she cometh and 
goeth as she listeth, and no man or 
woman knows when, or why, or for 
how long she is going to list. Nor will 
a domestic husbund make unfavorable 
comments on the culinary achieve- 
ments of Sarah, and Hilda, and Dinah. 
He will eat what is set before him, 
asking no questions for sympathy’s 
sake, and he will reflect when things 
zo wrong that perhaps he would get 
no better results in his own affairs if 
he had to depend for help on ignorant 
and unreliable people, who neither de- 
sired to learn their business nor to 
keep their places. 

Of how desirable a husband would 
be who could sew a hook on the back 
of a bodice when one popped off at a 
critical moment, and who took a real 
heart interest in fashions, and was 
able to discuss intelligently the subtle 
points of a creation and a confection, 
it is needless to speak. No husband 
can ever hope to be All in All to his 
wife until he understands chiffons. It 
is men’s lack of comprehension of 
clothes that drives thousands of wo- 
men to tea drinking and gossip, and 
with a husband not only able to dis- 
cuss, but, if need be, to take a needle 
and assist in making godet plaits and 
French knots, the great question of 
how to keep a wife at home may be 
considered as good as settled.—Dorothy 
Dix in San Francisco “Bulletin.” 





A Religious ‘‘Cinsus.”. 





He was a clerical looking young man, 
with sad eyes and an inoffensive man- 
ner. Some of the street gamins who 
saw him wending his way through the 
narrow, winding and odoriferous thor- 
oughfare of Doyers street immediately 
put him down as ‘de preacher man.” 
But this he was not, although he was 
engaged in religious work, for he was 
one of the volunteers who had agreed 
to assist in taking the ‘religious cen- 
sus” of the city, and he was heroically 
doing his duty in the face of some dif- 
ficulty. Climbing three flights of tene- 
ment house stairs, with a different as- 
sortment of smells on each stair, he 
rapped at a door, which was opened 
by a cherry-faced old Irish woman, 
whose system of housekeeping was ap- 
parently of the “pig in the parlor” 
kind. 

“De religious cinsus, is it?’’ she said, 
when the mild-mannered young man 
had stated his errand. “Luk at thot 
now! An’ phwat is de religious cin- 
sus?” 

“Well, it is an effort being made by 
Christian people to ascertain the num- 
ber of churchgoers in the city, the 
names of the churches they attend, and 
other religious information.” 

“Ts it so? Well, well! Phwat will 
come nixt? Walk in and be sated. Had 
veez come tin minutes sooner Oi could 
have given yeez de inj'ymint av a glass 
av beer a frind av mine, Mrs. Noonan, 
and Oi inj’yed together. She’s but just 
gone to her own tinnymint on de foorth 
flure back. A religious cinsus, is it? 
And phwat is de good av a religious 
cinsis?”’ 

“As I stated before, my good woman, 
it is an effort being made by Christian 
workers to——’”’ 

“Christian workers, is it? And phwat 
are they?” 

“They are the Christian people of the 
city who feel that a census should be 
taken with a view to more systematic 
evangelical work among——” 

“And phwat is dis ivangelical 
wurruk? Me ould man is out av a job 
and he could be ingaged chape _ be- 
cause av him being too ould now to 
carry a hod or do de good wurruk he 
wanst did. Whin he was in his prime 
it was ‘Sthand back, byes,’ wid him, 
for he’d few shuperiors and no aquil 
whin it comes to anny koind av wurruk 
in his line, but wid sivinty-two years 
on his back it wouldn’t be raisonable 
to ixpict him to aquil himself anny 
more, and its loight wurruk he do be 
afther now. Are yeez lookin’ for some 
wan to do loight wurruk in de religious 
cinsus?” 

“No, madam; as I told you before, 
the religious census is purely evangeli- 
cal work and hg 
“Ts dis ivangelical wurruk an insoide 
job and would yeez want anny windies 
washed in it? If it is Oi doubt not me 
ould man could take a hand in it. His 
rheumatism do be thot bad av late he 
ain’t fit for outdure wurruk and if it’s 
a man for an insoide job yeez want 
Dinnis O’Keefe is de man for yeez. 
He's plinty av stringth left in him for 
an insoide job widout too much back- 
bending or heavy lifting in it. Phwat 
would de hours be in your ivangelical 
wurruk?” 

“You do not understand me, madam. 
This religious census is for the pur- 
poes of——” 

“And phwat is de religious cinsus? 
Is it to buy something on paymints? If 
it be thot Oi want none av it, for it is 
the divil’s invintion to make poor folks 
pay double for things dear at half 
price. Mrs. Noonan signea for a big 
lamp on tree tegs, wid a yally silk 
petticoat on it. It was a dollar down 
and twinty-foive cints a wake for the 
divil only knows how long aftherward 

annyhow, it were tin toimes de vally 
av de ould lamp, and it et up ile as a 
pig eats shwill, and whin she’d arl but 
fifty cints paid on it her Timmy 
knocked it over by axshident and tin 
cints would pay arl de lamp was worth 
afther thot, for it is was bruk all to 
smithereens and its yaily petticoat 
soaked wid ile, but she had to pay de 
other fifty cints arl de same. And Rosy 
Murphy got her allybashter top cinter- 
table on paymints and whin——” 
“Excuse me, but I must make as 
many calls as possible to-day, and if 
you will just answer a few questions I 
shall be extremely obliged to you. Do 
you attend church?” 
“Attind choorch, is it? 
me for a haythin? 





Do yeez take 
And so de religious 
cinsus is to foind out if Oi attind 
choorch, is it? Show me de wan av me 
age thot attinds choorch oftener than 
Oi do! And phwat business av de re- 
ligious cinsus is it if Oi attind choorch 
or not? Rain or shine foinds me at 6 
o'clock mass, and yeez can tell de re- 
ligious cinsus so, but there’s thim in 
this house yeez can't say thot same for 
more shame to thim! Widout min- 
tioning names, Oi can tell yez thot——” 
“T ask about your attendance at 
church because an effort is being made 
to increase church attendance and——” 
“RBegob Oi couldn't incrase it ixcipt 
Ol wint twict where Oi go wanst now. 
Do yeez give thrading sthamps or anny 
other prizes for attindance at choorch? 
Is thot phwat de religious cinsus is 
for? A frind av a frind av mind tould 
me thot-——" 
“Excuse me, but my time is precious 
and——” 


good is a religious cinsus annyhow? Do 


choorch or don’t I? 


Chinese or wan av thim man-atin’ can- 


job yeez has for—he’s gone! 


with which she was playing one morn- 
ing displeased her, and she exclaimed, 


something inaudible. 





OLD MULL 


Scotch 


“For phwat thin do yees waste anny 








, The breaking out of the Commune in 
And phwat | Paris brought Louise Michel to the 
front. She took an active part in its 
horrible doings, leading the women 
who set fire to the chief buildings, and 
together? Phwat is de good av a re-| gaining for them the name of “Petro- 
ligious cinsus, knowing do I go to}! leuses,’’ and for herself that of “Red 
Shure and I know : a title of which she was in- 


av it on a religious cinsus? 


it make aiserer toimes for thim as tiles 
night and day to kape sowl and body 


me jooty widout no religious cinsus to] tensely proud. She was captured by 
come around as if I were a haythin]| the Versailles troops, tried by court- 
martial, and condemned to death, but 
the sentence was later commuted to 
imprisonment. Of late she has ap- 
peared from time to time publicly, «l- 
ways upholding communism and the 
Commune, but her activity has 
vocal rather than manual. 


nibals. Phwat is de good av a religi- 
ous cinsus whin ff 

“If you are unwilling to answer my 
simple questions, madam, I may as 
well bid you good morning.” 

“Oh, must yeez go? Well, j’'y go wid 
yeez an’ wid yer religious cinsus. Are 
yeez paid for going around on a religi- 
ous cinsus? 





been 





Shure thin an’ it’s an aisy French as She is Written. 





» Sone In a fashionable hosier’s in one of 
the most important thoroughfares of 
Manchester, a day or two ago, ap- 
peared the sign ‘‘Crepe de Chien” at- 
tached to a display of ties. We have 
often been told that China is going to 
the dogs, but rarely so epigrammati- 
cally as this.—‘‘Weekly Critical Ke- 
view,” Paris. 


ous cinsus! Oi wonder phwat good is 
a religious cinsus? He's knockin’ at 
Honory Mulligan’s dure! Hivin defind 
him if Honory’s timpher is phwat it 
is at its worst! She’ll make him weary 
av his religious cinsus. A religious cin- 
sus! Well, well, it do be a sthrange 
ould wudduld, an’ thot’s de livin troot. 
Oi’ll go an’ ask Mrs. Noonan if she 
knows phwat is de good av a religious 
cinsus.”’—New York ‘Tribune.”’ 





Men Milliners. 








A little of the outery which is con- 
stantly being made on the subject cf 
women entering fields of labor hitherto 
regarded as belonging to men might be 
transferrerd to the other side, when 
we find the number of men doubled in 
the millinery, mantle, corset and dress- 
making trades! — “Illustrated Daily 
Mirror.” 


Human Tree in Russia. 





Many peasants are setting out from 
all parts of North Russia to visit the 
remarkable hermit, Phrokhor Selenitch, 
otherwise known as the “Hairy Man 
of Archangel.’’ Selenitch has long been 
known for his eccentric ways of prov- 
ing his piety. Five years ago he cut 
off all the fingers of his left hand in a 
fit of religious frenzy. On hearing 
that the Russians had suffered disaster 
in the far East he aaa that this 
wld ene be atened fer bya, smaast | When examined in the light of perfec 
fice to mother earth.” On St. John the | *!ncerity, becomes nothing more thar 


Baptist’s day he had a revelation interesting and singular flower. Sin- 





Transfigured Vices. 





A movement of hatred, of selfishness, 
of silly vanity, of envy or disloyalty, 


dering him to “plant himself in dark- | C&Tity, like fire, purifies all that it 
ness in the first earth he trod on, there embraces. It sterilizes the dangerous 
to remain until the infidels were beat- | /¢2ven and turns the greatest injustice 
en or until birch-leaves sprouted from into an object of curiosity as harmless 
his mutilated hand.” As Selenitch’s | 8 @ deadly poison in the glass case of 
cabin had an earthen floor, he under- th ee 
stood this to mean that he was to eS SREULYs 

plant himself where he _ stood. He 
blocked up the windows, and had a 
double door fitted to his hut so as to 
exclude the light, and then dug a hole 
and planted himself in the earth up 
to his knees. There he remains, at- 
tended only by a little granddaughter. 
He fares well, as the pilgrims who 
visit him fill his hut with offerings of 
food and drink. 


Maeterlinck in 





Should Women Sit on Juries? 





In order to get for one woman “the 
right’”’ to be summoned as a juror, all 
other women would have to be made 
liable to attend as a duty. There are 
hundreds of women who would strong- 
ly object to a summons’ compelling 
them to leave their homes and to sit in 
court hearing evidence while their hus- 
band's dinnerg were uncooked and 
their childr unattended.—Sydney 
“Daily Telegraph.” 


Christine’s Conscience. 





Christine was the young daughter of 
a professor in a Western university 
and had acquired from the students a 
The 





Champagne of Polities. 





picturesque vocabulary. kitten Electioneering is the champagne of 
political controversy. By contrast, 
those who are content to remain arm- 
chair politicians sip but the small beer 


of politics.—‘“‘Yorkshire Post.’’ 


“Oh, you blanked, blanked little kit- 
ten!” Thereupon her mother led het 
to her bedroom, washed out her mouth 
with soap and water, then touched it 
with quinine. “It is very bitter, my 
daughter,” said the troubled parent, 
“but the taste of those bad words you 
have spoken is far worse.” On the 
following day the kitten again dis- 
pleased Christine, and 





Different. 





Cobwigger—When your wife searched 
your pockets, did she find some letters 
that you had forgotten to post? 

Gayboy—No; 
burn. 


she muttered some I'd forgotten to 
“Christine!” said 
“IT didn’t say 
it, momma,” declared the culprit. ‘‘No, 
I kept the words shut up tight; but it’s 
the very same kind of little kitten it 
was yesterday.” 


her mother warningly. 





Coffin in Advance. 





A lady going through a hospital dur- 
ing the last war saw a couple of sol- 
diers sawing and hammering, and said: 

“What are you doing?” 

“Making a coffin; that’s all.” 

“A coffin, indeed, and who is it for?” 

“That fellow over there,’ pointing to 
a cot. 

The lady looked and saw that the 
man was alive and watching what was ! 
going on. 

“Why,” she said in a low voice, “that 
_ is not dead, and perhaps he won't 

<- 

“Oh, yes,” insisted one of the men, | 
“the doctor told us to make the coffin, | 
and I guess he know’d what he giv’ | 
him.’’—Philadelphia “Ledger.” 





Louise Michel. 





“It will be the irony of fate,” re 
marks a London paragrapher, “if 
Louise Michel shall die in her bed of ! 
congestion of the lungs.” For nearly 
forty years she has been opposing or- 
ganized government in all forms, and 
a violent death would have been a fit- 
ting end to a life of violence and of 
advocacy of violence. Victor Hugo 
was an early believer in Louise Michel, 
whose poetical and musical talents 
were encouraged by him. Her literary 
works were, however, not successful. 
In 1860, when only twenty-one, Louise 
Michel opened a school at Montmartre, 
Paris, and there became an ardent so- 
cialist of the most advanced type. <As- 
sassination as a means of reform was 
her pet idea; and she used to declare 
that she failed to kill Napoleon I'!I. 














only because luck was against her. 

is all salt — 
pure, clean, 
crystals, and 
nothing but 
salt. 
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Watson Tells a Story. 


ATSON likes to tell a story, and 
WwW he is aware of the fact that he 
tells ene uncommonly. well 
when he can tell it in his own 
way. But this privilege is not always 
acecrded him when Mrs. Watson is 
around, and she was with him at a de- 
lightful little dinner party the Rayburns 
were giving the other evening. Watson 
was in his best story-telling mood, and 
he had a capital new story to tell. He 
was sure that no one at the table but 
Mrs. Watson had heard it. He awaited 
his opportunity, and during a lull in the 
general conversation he began with: 

“Oh, by the way, I heard a capital 
little story at the club the other even- 
ing. It is a new Hebrew story Charley 
Dwight told me. He said that—” 

“Why, Mr. Watson, I thought it was 
Harry Ross who told you that story?” 
interrupted Mrs. Watson. 

“No, my dear, it was Dwight told it 
to me. He said—” 

“I am quite sure that you said it was 
Harry Ross who told you the story 
when you told it to me. Is it the same 
story about the two Jews at a dinner 
party, and one of them—” 

“Yes, yes, it is that story, and Dwight 
said that—” 

“T remember very distinctly that you 
said it was Mr. Ross. You know you 
said that he—” 

“Well, well, perhaps I did say Ross 
when I meant Dwight. Ross was pre- 
sent. But it don’t matter which one 
told the story.” 

“Of course not, only it is best to be 
accurate.” 

“Dwight said that—” 

“You mean Ross.” 

“Well, Ross said that a couple of 
Sheenys were—” 

“Don’t say ‘Sheenys,’ dear, it sounds 
so disrespctful.”’ 

“IT don’t mean any disrespect, and—” 

“It is always best to say what one 
means, and ‘Sheeny’ is not only dis- 
respctful, but it is vulgar.” 

“Well, these two Jews, Goldstein and 
Rosenbaum, were at a dinner-party, 
and—” 

“You said their names were Schloss 
and Strauss when you told me_ the 
story.” 

“Oh, the names don’t matter.” 

“IT suppose not, but, as I say, it is 
best to be accurate.” 

“Dwight said that these Jews were 
at a dinner-party, and—” 

“I thought it was a banquet, dear?” 
said Mrs. Watson, gently. 

“Oh, well, what's the difference? Any- 
how—” 

“There is a good deal of difference be- 
tween a dinner-party and a public 
banquet.” 

“Very well, call it a banquet then.” 

“I wouldn’t if it wasn’t a banquet.” 

“Anyhow, there were solid silver 
Spoons on the table, and—” 

“Then it must have been a dinner 
party. One never sees solid silver at a 
public banquet.” 

“IT didn’t say it was a public ban- 
quet.” 

“IT didn’t say that you did, my dear 
boy.” 

“Well, the point of the story is that 
during the progress of the dinner Gold- 
stein took one of the solid silver spoons 
and slipped it into his shoe, and—” 

“T don’t see how he could have done 
that unobserved,” remarked Mrs. Wat- 
son. 

“He did, according to the way the 
story goes, and—” 

“Tt don’t seem reasonable.” 

“Lots of good stories are unreason- 
able. Rosenbaum saw Goldstein put 
the spoon into his shoe, and—” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that way. You are get- 
ting ahead of the story. When you told 
it to me you said—” 

“T am telling it just as Dwight told 
it to me. He said—” 

“Don’t you remember that you said 
Dwight said—only it was Ross—that 
Goldstein—only I'm quite confident you 
said the name was Strauss—that he 
said before putting the spoon into his 
shoe, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I—’” 

“No, no, no! It was Rosenbaum who 
said that when he got a spoon a little 
later. He said—” 

“Tt don’t seem to me that that was 
the way of it. I am quite sure that—” 

What she was “quite sure” of re- 
mains a mystery to this day, for at 
that moment the hostess gave the sig- 
nal for the guests to rise, and the story 
Watson had privately rehearsed in his 
room was never told, and this is no 
place in which to divulge what Watson 
said to his wife on their homeward 
way.—J. L. Harvour. 
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Old Communion Silver. 








In 1708 five Iroquois sachems were 
taken to England by Peter Schuyler, 
and to them was given an audience by 
good Queen Anne. Among the requests 
made by the Indian “kings,”’ as they 
were called by the people of London, 
was a desire for churches to be erected 
in the Mohawk and Onondaga coun- 
tries. This was agreed to by the 
Queen and Governor Hunter, who ar- 
rived in 1710, built a chapel for the Mo- 
hawks at Ticonderoga, in 1712, which 
was enclosed by a stockade and named 
Fort Hunter. The chapel was named 
Queen Anne’s Chapel, and in the same 
year a parsonage was erected. This 
little chapel in the wilderness should 
be of interest to the people of the par- 
ish of Trinity Church, New York City, 
from the fact that two of the mission- 
-aries who were sent out by the vener- 
able “Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts’? became 
rectors of Trinity Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Barclay and his successor, the 
Rev. John Ogilvie. Trinity Church 
subsequently became the custodian of 
funds arising from the sale of the 
lands belonging to the Queen Anne’s 


Chapel parish. 


Queen Anne also sent over all of the 
paraphernalia necessary for two cha- 
pels, but the Onondaga Church was 
never built. 

Among the many articles of -church 
furniture were two sets of solid silver 
communion service, one of which was 
used by the Mohawks in their chapel, 
which is still in existence in Canada, 
and the other (the Onondaga set) was 
left in charge of St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany. This plate is used at every 
communion service there, and is prized 
highly by the people of St. Peter’s, not 
only on account of its antiquity, but 
also for its intrinsic value. 

Among the five “kings’’ who went to 
the Queen Anne Court in 1708 were 
“Ring” Hendrick (as he was afterward 
called by the whites) and the grand- 
father of the noted Joseph Brant. The 
Mohawk siiver service, although care- 
fully guarded by the family of “King 
Brant” for nearly two centuries, met 
with many vicissitudes, and the chapel 
itself was allowed to decay and was 
finally demolished in 1820. 

During the Revolution the Mohawk 
communion service was buried on the 
old reservation at Fort Hunter, west 
of Schoharie Creek, on what is now 
the farm of Boyd R. Hudson. There it 
remained until the Mohawks became 
settled in the reservation near Brant- 
ford and on the Bay of Quinte, Canada, 
in 1785; then a party of Indians was 
sent back, who dug up the plate and 
took it to Canada. For a period of 
twenty-two years priod to 1897 the, 
plate was kept by Mrs. J. M. Hill, the 
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granddaughter of Captain Joseph 
Brant, whose mother was the original 
custodian, having kept it from the time 
of its arrival in Canada till her death. 
Of course the custodian was required 
to take the communion plate to the 
church on communion days. Later, to 
the Mohawks was presented another 
communion set, after which the Queen 
Anne plate was used only on state oc- 
casions. 

In 1785 some of the Mohawks settled 
at the Bay of Quinte and the larger 
body on Grand River, at Brantford. 
The Rev. John Stewart, who had been 
their missionary at Fort Hunter, and 
fled to Canada with Sir John Johnson 
and the Mohawks, was appointed to 
take charge of both bands, and a 
church was built at both places by 
King George III. The plate was then 
divided; it consisted of seven pieces, 
two flagons, two chalices, two patens, 
and one alms basin. 

To the Grand River band was given 
the alms basin and one each of the 
other pieces, also a large Bible. The 
Mohawks at the Bay of Quinte have a 
flagon, a paten, and a chalice in the 
hands of Mrs. John Hill, at Deseronto, 
Canada. The chalice at Grand River 
is much bent, the other pieces are in 
good order, as is also the Bible. Each 
piece of plate is inscribed: “The gift of 
Her Majesty Anne, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland 
and her Plantations in North America. 
Queen, to her Indian Chapel of the Mo- 
hawks.”—New York “Tribune.” 





Wanted—A New Word. 





Why has no translation been found 
in our copious language for the ex- 
pressive word “‘ingenue’’? Is it because 
that young person, in her simple yet 
fascinating frocks, as she is conceived 
by the French dramatist, cannot be 
found amid the crowd of English girls 
who compete for public attention on 
—_ stage and off it?—‘‘Lady’s Pictor- 
| i 





The Heights of Beauty. 


The girls of this age can look down, 
at least from the physical standpoint, 
on their mothers and grandmothers. 
Never were there so many tall women 
to be seen; and “the comparison be- 
tweeen the hockey-playing, open-air 
maidens of the twentieth century and 
the damsels of the early Victorian era 
is entirely in favor of the later genera- 
tion.—“Standard.” 








Bankrupt Relatives. 





A conspicuous feature of the times is 
the willingness of titled and presum- 
ably wealthy people to allow spend- 
thrift relatives to reap as they have 
sown, and to go through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court rather than remain a drag 
on their own families—ever begging and 
never satisfied. It used to be considered 
a disgrace when great folk permitted 
anybody belonging to them to “fail” 
:nd let a crowd of creditors remain un- 
paid. Councils were held, and the 
steady, saving, well-to-do connections of 
the squanderer would club together and 
pay down so much for the sake of the 
family escutcheon, and then send their 
ne’er-do-wells abroad to economize on 
a moderate allowance composed of all- 
round contributions. 

It is generally conceded nowadays 
that no greater mistake can be made 
than to pay the ordinary spendthrift’s 
debts. In times gone by he may have 
recovered himself, after being shaken, 
scolded, set upon his legs, and told to 
walk straight; but the madness of 
pitching away money is in the air, and 
the person who has once given in to it 
may as well be classed as incurable 
as the average maniac. He, or she, 
would willingly seize and squandor, 
unless prevented, everything belonging 
to relations and family friends, and re- 
main unmoved if these helpers had to 
end in a warehouse. Why, then, keep 
supplying such creatures with funds 
which justly belong to somebody else? 
It is not the fashion now to do so. 

Some of the for2most people have let 
their wasters, though near of kin, taste 
early of pecuniary want, and face a 
rightful share of disagreeables. This is 
perhaps as it should be, and will help 
in a measure to discourage tradespeople 
and moneylenders from obliging cus- 
tomers and clients who have high- 
sounding names and a string of impor- 
tant relatives. When it is clearly un- 
derstood that the family will not pay 
for the individual, the latter will not be 
able to obtain so much on credit.— 
“Modern Society.” 


—_—_——OOO 


Delicate Policemen. 





The meanness of the Government in 
refusing to raise the pay of the poor 
police in the districts is resulting in a 
decline in the physique of many mem- 
bers of the force, who are becoming 
visibly thinner and thinner daily, with 
waists like wasps, and the delicate ap- 
pearance of lanky, overgrown school 
girls. One of them is already scraggy. 
—“Times” of Burmah, 


ee 


Bruta: German Officers. 

During the first quarter of the pre- 
sent year no fewer than sixty-three offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers in 
the German army have been sentenced 
for ill-treating soldiers. Three months 
in time of peace have witnessed far 
more cases of brutality in the German 
army than the Germans falsely laid to 
the charge of our officers and men dur- 
ing three years of war!""—"Daily Chron- 
icle.”” 
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A Meet Sentiment. 





As the butcher adds his thumb to 
the weight of the steak, he piously 
sighs to himself: ‘I love to steal, 
awhile, a weigh.” 


Bridge Whist and Brigham. 





Were the origin of the word 
“bridge” not known, one might easily 
suppose it came from the game being 
used to “bridge” over the Lenten sea- 
son, for never has it been more ram- 
pant in New York society, says ‘“‘Town 
Topics,” than it is at present. Now 
and then a little humor is introduced 
to relieve the seriousness with which 
it is taken by its devotees. For in- 
stance, last week a woman’s bridge 
club held a meeting at a fashionable 
house, and the thirty-nine women 
present were told by the hostess that 
Brigham Young, being in town, had 
asked the privilege of playing with 
the club that day. 

A few of the women thought it best 
to put in a modest protest, so that 
they might go on record as_ anti- 
polygamists, in case their husbands 
heard of the affair. But when, soon 
after the game was started, Mr. Brir- 
ham Young was announced, they for- 
got all about their prejudices and be- 
gan to take an interest in the very 
good-looking, small, slight man who 
entered the room. The interest was 
increased when the discovered he was 
an excellent player; indeed, he played 
so well and coolly that he won a prize, 
although he could not help but feel 
that the whole time he was under the 
fire of forty pairs of female eyes. 

Brigham Young made so pleasant 
an impression that even the protest- 
ing women came to the conclusion 
there might be some good in poly- 
gamy—for other women. It was not 
until the game was over, when, sur- 
rounded by the forty women, he was 
taking ‘‘a dish of tay,’’ that it was 
discovered he was not, after all, the 
son of the late Prophet of Salt Lake 
City. One woman thought she had 
seen him before, and he owned up 
that he had passed himself off as 
Brigham Young because he wanted to 
see how a club of women played 
bridge whist, and whether it was true 
they fought and pulled hair. The plot 
having been bared, he further con- 
fessed that he belonged to the New 
York Whist Club and had taught 
bridge to the Londoners. 





Japanese Police. 





A Japanese policeman seldom has 
much trouble in making an arrest. He 
is invested with all the majesty of the 
law, and to the Japanese law is su- 
preme. It seems very peculiar to see 
him holding a solemn court in the 
street to settle some dispute between 
the inhabitants. The surrounding crowd 
shows no disposition to ridicule and 
banter. With the utmost gravity he 
examines the parties interested, notes 
down the information given, and fin- 
ally pronounces his decision, which is 
generally obeyed without question. 
This absolutism strikes the foreigner 
all the more because the policemen are 
usually youthful in appearance and 
small in figure. Five feet two inches 
is the standard height, and twenty-one 
the minimum age for entrance into the 
force. Every policeman receives mi- 
nute instructions as to his deportment, 
the position of his hands when stand- 
ing, sitting, etc., and the length of his 
hair, which “must not be more than 
two inches in front, nor seven-tenths 
of an inch on the neck.” The police 
are for the most part recruited from the 
old Samaurai, the feudal class of past 
ages, and for the most part they ap- 
pear to carry out the code of honor 
handed down to them from generation 
to generation. They are an intelligent, 
determined and courageous set of men, 
well disciplined, and said to be above 
corruption, 





Women Who Work. 





The question of whether women, not 
really dependent on their earnings, 
should allow themselves to become 
earners of money in imitation of those 
women who have to work for their 
daily bread, is one that is often before 
me, When, in my own drawing-room, 
I see a young woman in a Paris gown 
which cost at least £20 hold up a mass 
of white wooliness and say, blithely, 
“This is a golf-jacket, and I am to get 
£2 for it,” I stop to ask myself, “Is 
this right?” I know of many homes 
where the girls toil hard and get their 
work (which they do at odd moments 
snatched from real hard household or 
farm labor) sold at infinitesimal profit. 
This work has to compete with dainty 
garments created during the elegant 
leisure of the inmates of the Manor 
House. 

It seems distinctly wrong, too, that 
women who have much time, and are 
by no means penniless, should make 
cakes and confectionery, which they 
sell at little more than cost price, “Live 
and let live” is an excellent motto; but 
do not live luxuriously and try to meet 
your expenses by taking the bread out 
of the mouths of other women less 
well endowed with worldly goods, Greed 
of gain in any form looks bad in a 
woman clad in silk and velvet; and 
even those who make money for s0o- 
ealled ‘charities’ are not always ex- 
empt from this form of greed, 

Help, by all means, every “lame- 
dog.” The stiles are many; but be sure 
that your charity will not pauperize, 
and that your kindness will not be an 
incentive to idleness. If a woman has 
enough to dress on, let her not make 
golf-jackets, shooting stockings, or 
smocked pinafores, when other people, 
whose trade it is to produce those ar- 
ticles, stand in sore need of money. 
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A Lost Situation. 





“T had to engage an office-boy to- 
day,” said a lawyer to his wife at the 
dinner-table. “I had about twenty ap- 
plicants, and finally I sifted the choice 
down to two, who had equally good re- 
ferences and seemed equally bright. 

“And what helped you to a deci- 


sion?” queried his wife. 

“It was quite difficult,’’ answered her 
husband. “One boy was better looking 
than the other, and I naturally would 
have taken him, but he kept his hat on 
his head, and the other one took his 
off and held it in his hand. That de- 
cided me.” 

Good manners are an_e asset that 
should be more recognized as an im- 
portant factor in a boy’s education. 
They should not be considered merely 
as the social polish of a class, but an 
effort should be made in the Public 
schools to teach good manners as a 
part of the school curriculum. 

Not long ago a young’ university 
man, wha was eminently fitted for the 
post in every way except one, was re- 
commended as a tutor to a youth 
whose family were going abroad for 
the summer. 

“Come to us for a fortnight,’ said 
the father of the boy, pleased with the 
tutor’s appearance and acquirements, 
“and we will have a try all around to 
see if we will suit each other.” 

The young man, on his part, was de- 
lighted with the place, and could aot 
understand why the engagement was 
not consummated. 

The real reason was that he, poor 
fellow, was not sufficiently versed in 
the usages of good society. He had 
rever been taught that a man should 
stand if a woman was not seated; that 
he should open the door for her if she 
left the room, and other little essen- 
tials, all betokening to Mrs. X—— that 
he lacked the hallmarks of good breed- 
ing. and was not, therefore, the proper 
person to take charge of her son's edu- 
cation. 





Feminine Consistency. 





Eve had just asked Adam to herd the 
icthyosauri. 

“But why,” he enquired, in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Stupid!"’ she replied. “I’ve just fin- 
ished a new fig-leaf dress, and must 
oa some kind of a show to wear it 
oO. 

Thus early was the love of the horse 
developed in our race. 


An Unfamiliar Song. 








Painful proof of the allegation that 
nobody knows the words of the Nation- 
al Anthem was given quite uninten- 
tionally at the close of the King’s 
visit to Knowsley, while he was wait- 
ing for his train at the station. More 
than one of the loyal and devoted sub- 
jects assembled to see him off began 
to sing the words, but each in succes- 
sion came to a sudden pause and la- 
mentably broke down. A desperate 
final attempt failed most ignominously, 
greatly to the amusement of his Ma- 
jesty, who vainly tried to conceal lis 
smiles under cover of a parting chat 
with his noble and _= slightly-embar- 
rassed hostess. 
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It’s the Hopelessness of It 





That Makes Dyspepsia so Terrible— But the 
Best Hopes are Realized it You Use, 
Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets. | 


The hopelessness of it all is partially | 
responsible for the terrible desponden- | 
cy that is one of the worst features of 
Dyspepsia. 

The same tortures day after day, al- 
ways getting a little worse, doctors un- 
able to afford relief—is it any wonder 
that the future looks black to the vic- 
tims of this terrible disease? 

But there is relief, hope, comfort, 
health for all in Dedd’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. Those who have used them 
are shouting their praises. Listen to 
what Henry A. Coles of St. Mary’s 
River, Guysboro County, N.S., says: 

“I had stomach trouble for about five 
years,’”’ says Mr. Coles. “It got so bad 
at last I was taken to my bed, and the 
doctor called in. But he did me no 
good, and I was suffering very bad, not 
knowing what to do. 

“Then my wife said, ‘Let us try 
Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets.” And we 
gave them a trial, with the result that 
after taking seven boxes I was com- 
pletely cured, and have not felt any 
of the trouble since.’ 





The King and the Law. 





“From time immemorial it has been 
held in English law that ‘the King 
can do no wrong,’ and even if the sov- 
ereign were to render himself guilty 
of the most gross misuse of his powers 
he would not,” says “Ex-Attache,”’ “be 
called to account either by the courts 
or by the Legislature. All that could 
be done would be to indict or to im- 
peach in Parliament the persons known 
to be his principal counsellors and 
Ministers, and to punish them for lis 
shortcomings on the legal ground that 
he would not have acted thus without 
their advice, and that it is a crime to 
assist the monarch to do things that 
are in contradiction with the laws of 
the land. Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, it may be remembered, lest 
his head on the scaffold after being at- 
tainted for having given evil counsel 
to King Charles I. The latter after- 
wards met with a similar death; but, 
whereas the Earl's trial and execu- 
tion were legal in principle and con- 
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stitutional, those of his sovereign were 
contrary to law. It is the King alone 
who is thus placed above the law in 
England, and his immunities in this 
respect are shared neither by the Queen 
nor by any other member of the reign- 
ing family. 

“Leopold of Belgium, like 
the monarchs whose thrones 
more modern origin, is less fortunate 
in this respect. He is not above the 
law of the land, but as much subject 
thereto as any other citizen of Bel- 
gium. In the course of the proceed- 
ings brought against him by his daugh- 
ter Stephanie, a letter written by his 
father, the late King, some seventy 
years ago, was produced in court, in 
which that ruler laid down the princi- 
ple that he and his children were as 
much amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the Belgian tribunals as the most low- 
born of his subjects. Several actions 
for damages have been brought in 
Prussels against the present ruler of 
Belgium by people whom he has acci- 
dentally injured with his automobile. 

“In Germany, in Austria, and in Rus- 
sia, as in England, the sovereign is 
above the law. 

“When, two or three years ago, the 
marriage of the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Hesse was dissolved by 
means of a divorce, the latter was pro- 
nounced, on grounds which have not 
been made public to this day, by a 
Hessian tribunal specially organized 
for the purpose, and by the decision of 
which the Grand Duke agreed to con- 
sider himself bound, waiving in the 
matter his sovereign prerogatives. 

It may be stated that it is only in his 
own kingdom that Leopold of Belgium 
can be made the subject of a civil or 
criminal suit, as amenable to the juris- 
diction of the national tribunals. In 
all foreign countries, and in the United 
States as well, he would be exempt 
from the authority of the local courts, 


most of 
are of 








enjoying, as a foreign sovereign or 
prince of the blood, the same extra 
territorial prerogatives as an ambassa- 
dor. In one word, a monarch can be 
proceeded against only in his own do- 
minions—and then only when he does 
not happen to be above the law, as are 
so many of the anointed of the Lord in 
the Old World.” 





Custom of the Road. 





In England the rule of the road is to 
turn to the left. In America and in 
Continental Europe it is to the right. 
The difference is accounted for by the 
different mode of driving the wains and 
heavy traffic. The usual method here 
is to drive with reins, in which case it 
is easy it is as easy to pass on one side 
as the other, and the ordinary prefer- 
ence of the right hand naturally im- 
pels to the right. In England the 
Wwagoner or carman usually walks be- 
side his team, and naturally walks on 
the left side that he may be at liberty 
to use his right hand. Hence the terms 
“near side’ and “off side” of a horse. 
Now, to a man in this position, meet- 
ing another vehicle, passing on the 
right or off side would be dangerous 
as he would be liable to be ground be- 
tweeen the two wheels. Hence, for 
safety’s sake, each driver in meeting 
naturally draws his horse to the near 
side. In driving with reins this is im- 
material. There are few customs which 
cannot find a reason for their existence, 
if we only endeavor to seek it. 
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The Most Convenient Service to Buffalo 





Is via Grand Trunk Railway. Daily 
trains at 8 a.m., 11 a.m., 4.50 p.m., and 
6 p.m. Best of equipment and fast 
time. Tickets at city office, north-west 
corner King and Yonge streets. 
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The outward, general 


appearance of a brewery is a true 
indication of the methods followed within. 


Carling’s brewery is clean, tidy and always well kept— 
no cobwebs, murky corners, dusty shelves, tainted malt, sour 
kegs, etc., to be seen, as in ordinary breweries. 


The plant includes a perfect system of cold storage, modern 
machinery for cleansing bottles and kegs, and a large staff of 
skilled men devote their entire time to keeping everything spic 
and span. 


Ask for Carling’s Ale—accept no other, because no other 


quite so good. 


Carling’s Ale 


The Ale that’s Alxwvays Pure 
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‘see the professor. 





“The House is divided ; its fall is inevit- 


able.” Nihilist Paper. 


WO women looked from the cur- 
tained windows of a room in a 
quiet street in St. Petersburg, 
as the Noel chimes rent the 
keen, frosty air. The soft cur- 

tains were never raised from those 
windows save on cleaning mornings, 
never since the day the master had 
been taken away by the police, to re- 
turn no more. The elder woman wore 
widow’s weeds, English weeds, for she 
was English born. The younger, her 
daughter, wore a plain black woolen 
dress, with a little soft band of white 
at the neck and wrists. Never did two 
women impress one so completely with 
an idea of dignified and patient grief 
—grief that may have been born a 
month or ten years ago, but was eter- 
nally fresh and young. ; 

“Mother,” said the girl, ij a voice 
sweeter than the silvery Noel bells, re 
He is coming here. 
The elder woman turned quickly away 
from the window. “Then, go you to 
church, Evelyn, after bidding him a 
good Christmas, and I shall go later on, 
if I am at liberty.” 

When the daughter had done as she 
was bidden, the mother said to the tall, 
clean-shaven old Russian who stood at 
her side: ‘‘Professor, you have some- 
thing to tell. Is it?—is it—?” She 
clasped her hands nervously and hesi- 
ated. Life for this poor soul had but 
one question. : 

“No, lady; he is well, and reasonably 
happy, knowing you and the child are 
well and safe. It is something quite 
different and yet connected always 
with him of which I am to speak to 
you to-day. I will sit at your side. 
The conversation which followed was 
in whispers, the divan on which they 
sat was in the center of the parlor. 
Ivan, who had the room above, with a 
small, round hole in the floor and a 
glass spectrum set therein, could see 
but not hear; Nicholas, who had an 
instrument fitted in the side of the 
parlor from a hollow passage between 
the walls, could not, even with that 
secret gatherer of sound, hear a sylla- 
ble. Only once a faint cry from the 
window reached him, but it was preg- 


nant with information. It was only 
the name of her prospective son-in- 
law which vibrated on the sensitive 
disc of the sound-gatherer. ‘“Stanis- 
laus,” she said, in low, intense, horri- 
fied tones. Nicholas, the _ listener, 
smiled under his beard. He did not 


love Stanislaus any too well. He went 
away from his spy-hole noiselessly and 
beckoned to him an old serving-man, 
stone deaf but preternaturally alert, to 
whom he said, almost inaudibly, ‘‘They 
are whispering and I cannot hear. 
Come thou and interpret.’ The old 
man nodded. He was immensely old 
and immensely proud of his wonderful 
cleverness in reading the lips of those 
who spoke. While Nicholas spoke 
to him he pushed back his great, bushy 
moustachios and watched his mouth; 
then he followed him to the spy-hole 
and the place of the sound-gatherer, 
but the professor was just leaving the 
room. Nicholas swore a gentle oath, 
but the old man lingered. “Wait a 
little,” he whispered, looking intently 
through the spy-hole. The widow went 
to a panel in the wall, touched a spring 
quite near the spy-hole, and a bit of 
the wall slid aside. Within the wall 
was built in a portrait of a young and 
magnificent looking man. The eyes of 
the woman fastened on it with the 
eager hunger of passionate love. Her 
lips moved, her face grew stern, but 
the habit of caution was strong; she 
spoke in a hushed whisper. The aged 
man peered straight at her through 
the spy-hole and his eyes gleamed with 


intelligence. When she turned from 
the closing panel Nicholas felt the ten- 


sion of the old man’s hold on his arm 
relax. He closed the spy-hole and fol- 
lowing him down the secret way to the 
morning-room, which the servant had 
been setting in order after his mis- 
tresses had breakfasted, said shortly: 
“Well?” The aged man glanced cau- 
tiously about. ‘“‘The Forgotten One is 
to be gloriously avenged,’ he said fur- 
tively. “She has told him that it will 
not be long in coming!” 

Stanislaus, noble on his Polish moth- 
er and his Russian father’s side, sat in 
his bachelor rooms and awaited his 
protege and foster-brother, a young 
sailor, home on short leave from his 
ship. The young man was bound to 
him by ties of gratitude for countless 
favors, for Stanislaus was wealthy and 
powerful. The Czar, even, granted that 
of all the young men who made old 
Petersburg merry, Stanislaus was the 
one upon whom people might look long- 
est and be best pleased with. The 
protege, in his sailor clothing, was 
shown in while the young man waited. 
He had been burning some letters and 
papers, and he gathered the tiny char- 


red bits from the front of the pretty 
Russian stove and carefully folded 
them in a morsel of paper. One learns 


the value of neatness when one burns 





am clumsy. Now, is that not a real 
sailor’s parcel? Bring it to the door 
and call my sleigh, then return to this 
room and wait for me.” 

In an hour Peter heard a clumsy 
knock at the door and hastened to per- 
form his first duty. A big, bearded 
sailor confronted him with the ques- 
tion, “Is your master here?” and be- 
fore Peter could deny it, the sailor had 
entered and walked with that sailor 
roll to the stove. “It is cold,’’ he said, 
raising his shoulders slowly. “I am 
Peter Petrovsky, from the battleship. 
My patron lives here, and he told me 
to wait until he came in.” Peter 
crossed himself and caught at his new- 


shaven chin. “Hell is hot,” he stam- 
mered, “and you are the _ devil, I 
think!” “Well, vou are not a _ polite 


servant,” remarked the sailor, careless- 
ly. “T shall have to ask what -.you 
mean?” Then, in quite another tone, 
he added: “Peter, do you think now 
that I can go on the ship? 

In the morning all St. Petersburg 
knew that Stanislaus had vanished off 
the face of the earth, and the police, 
who were blamed as a matter of 
course, knew even as much as the pub- 


lic and no more until Nicholas and 
Ivan and Deaf Josef had paid them 
certain visits. Thus they were made 


uncomfortably aware that the exile of 
a certain noble was to be avenged, 
and that the missing Stanislaus was 
the avenger. 

It was cold and bleak and grim on 
the battleship. The admiral had a 
frown on which meant sleepless hours 
and hovering dread. Catastrophe after 
catastrophe, small or great, had dogged 
the course of the sea-fighters, and in 
spite of bravery and skill and train- 
ing there was a gloom over the souls 
of big and little. The sea held hidden 


death, the air was full of foreboding, 
and at home, in Russia, people were 


the 
and 
that 
battleship 
her cau- 
admiral; 


that abler men must do 

An ill-word travels fast, 
even in far Orient whispers of 
sort were heard. The 
steamed slowly on her way, 
tious progress thrilled the 
he was not afraid, but oppressed. Sud- 
denly he stopped in his slow walk. 
Overhead, somewhere far overhead, he 
heard a little call. He looked up. No 
one was visible. A sailor walked light- 
ly along the deck, one hand closed up- 
on his breast. His face was bearded, 
but ghastly pale, and his eyes lumin- 
ous. Under his beard his lips moved. 
It was he who had begun that little 
stifled cry. “Evelyn! Evelyn!’ The 
admiral saw him pass quickly down a 
hatch before he could call to him. 
“Lieutenant,” he said, sharply, ‘‘follow 
that sailor and bring him at once to 
me here. Watch him very closely.’ 
The lieutenant, a handsome youth, sa- 
luted and disappeared from the deck. 
Scarcely had his fair head passed be- 
low when hell opened! From the sea, 
from the ship, from the sky, even, it 
seemed, came a shriek of protest. Then, 
almost immediately, there was silence, 
while the air yet rocked to the sound. 
The sea was rent with a mighty 
plunge, there were fragments of men 
and ship, there were a very few tiny 
swimming people. The exile of the 
original of the portrait was avenged, 
and the sea kept the secret. 

In old Petersburg the news fell like 
doom. The bells tolled and the priests 
sang masses for the souls of the brave 
men who lay at the bottom of the 
Eastern sea. One day the mother of 
Peter, who was also the foster-mother 
of Stanislaus, received a letter from 
her sailor son, who had been miracu- 
lously saved from the destruction of 
the battleship Petropavlovsk. This 
letter she was recommended by her af- 
fectionate son to read some day to his 
good patron Sanislaus and his tutor, 
the profesor, both of whom Peter 
avowed he held in his warmest grati- 
tude. As the mother was informed by 
the servant of Stanislaus that his mas- 
ter had not returned, she carried the 
letter to the professor, who lived in 
the topmost room of a very quaint old 
house which was frequented by stu- 
dents as a reading-room and_e club. 
The gratitude of the professor for the 
escape of Peter touched the heart of 
Peter’s mother, and, meeting the ser- 
vant of Stanislaus on her way home, 
she was moved to invite him to return 
to her squalid abode and hear again 
the story of her happiness. Sut he 
excused himself kindly and sent her 
back to tell the professor that a stu- 
dent wished to see him at the univer- 
sity before classes. When the profes- 
sor came he handed a very tiny par- 
cel to the servant of Stanislaus. The 
servant shrank a little from it. ‘“Mas- 
ter,’ he said, faintly, “he may not again 
be fortunate.’”’ ‘You said the same be- 
fore,”’ said the professor, smiling gen- 
jally. “Rut the house divided con- 
tinues to fall!” LADY GAY. 


New-Fangled Schools. 
“They taught him how to hemstitch, and 
they taught him how to sing, 
And how to make a basket out of varie- 
gated string, 
And how to fold a 
hurt his thumb, 
They taught a lot to Berite, but he 
couldn't 
doa 


saying 


fighting. 





paper so he wouldn't 


of Hercules in clay, 


And how to tell the diff'rence ‘twixt the 


sum. 
“They taught him how to mold the head 
| bluebird and the jay, 
| 





papers in Russia. A charred scrap Of | And how to sketch a horsie in a little 
paper has spelled Siberia more than picture frame, 

once! The protege entered the cosy | Put. strangely they forgot to teach him 
little room with haste and enthusiasm } how to : 

and bent over his patron’s hand. “I spell his 
hoped to see you, by accident, in the name 
procession on Noel, but you were not “Now, Bertie’s pa was ‘cranky,’ and he 
there,’ he said with heartiness. ‘But went one day to find 

this is good.” ‘‘Peter,” said the noble,| What ‘twas they did that made his son 
very quietly, “I sent for you to do so backward in his mind, 
something for me. Will you do it?’ | ‘I don’t want Bertie wrecked,’ he cried, 
“Patron,” said the sailor, reproach-| , his temper tar from cool 

fully, “I'd blow up the Winter Palace I want him educated oe ae 

to give you a moment's satisfaction.” oe ae 
“When you leave this room,” said ntiaeaacs 
Stanislaus, “‘you will go to the pro- “The Owl.” 
fessor’s home. You know the profes- : 

sor and where he lives?” “Yes, = 

patron.” ‘You will there find a man Church and Stage. 

and a suit of my livery, which you 

will put on and return to me at once, 1 aoa . ke te he Winatont ot 
bringing in a bundle the clothing you ae = ek, if oe life is 
WAN ae el ri sian seus, the most sacred and interesting thing 
And yo : as *K as ss >. : . z : . a 
The aa left the coy room at once, —- then _4 — rel gg a8 
and Stanislaus sat quietly smoking un- aie ag capiient waar wer tae oan 
believed had been effected. The clumsy, I know of no better way in whic h = 
ilthough the servant’s clothing was not maaan oa Rev, Stewnst. D plendiess in 
the dapper livery of England, it was yore “Opinion.” | 7 

sufficient disguised to obliterate every - P 


trace of the sailor but his sea-walk, the 
last touch of identity. He regarded 
his, patron with a sheepish grin. “Good 
enough! Now, let me see the clothes,” 


said Stanislaus. “Good clothes,” he 
commented, “all new ones, Peter.’ “We 
may be far from more, before long,” 
said Peter, shaking his head. ‘Will 


you give them to me?’ enquired Stan- 
islaus. Peter shook his head. “You 
know I cannot,” he said gravely. “They 
belong to the ship and I belong to it.” 
“Not any more,” said Stanislaus. ‘‘See, 
Peter, I am going to take your place 
on ship. Do you think I might?” Pet- 
er sank back on a chair. “Patron, you 
ecannot!"’ he mumbled. Stanislaus said 
quietly: “In that garb you must not 
sit in my presence, Peter! Wait here 
until I come back. Do me up that par- 
cel as neatly as you sailors can. Stay! 
Let me do it up, and correct me if I 


— 


Mrs. Newed—Norah, my husband and 
I have both noticed that all the neigh- 
bors stare at us very hard. I hope 
you haven't been telling anybody that 
we are newly married? Norah (4 lo- 
cal simple)—Me tell 'em, mum? Agin ex- 
press orders? Why, whinever anybody 
tried to pump me, mum, I told ‘em 
you wasn’t married at all.—‘Seraps.” 

After a more severe reproof than 
usual, little Bessie, who is extraordin- 
arily sensitive, thought diligently for 
a minute, and then said: 

“Mamma, isn’t there any way a child 
can get a divorce from its parents’?” 

Blobson—Hardrop has failed, hasn’t 
he? Popinjay—Yes. Blobson—What was 
his trade? Popinjay—The hide business. 
Blobson—Well, according to his credi- 
tors, he is still at it, 
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The Empire Gown. 
wes whole question can be put 





in a nutshell,”” said Lord 

Francis, leaning back among 

the 
clothes-horse?”’ 

“I—I don't think I understand,” 
Miss Maturin, hesitatingly. 

“Perhaps I should say clothes-prop— 
lay figure, dressmaker’s dummy, some- 
thing to hang clothes on, in short. Or 
is she a woman with neck and shoul- 
ders and arms and—and e 

“Oh, of course she is,” said Mis@ 
Maturin, hurriedly, and vigorously wav- 
ing her fan. 

“Very well, then, that ciears’ the 
giound,” said Lord Francis, cheerfully. 
“We have established this point, that 
women are not primarily intended for 
clothes P 

“Don't you think it’s rather hot in 
here?” interposed Miss Maturin, mak- 
ing as if to rise. 

“But clothes for women,” concluded 
her companion. 

Miss Maturin sank back again. “Oh, 
of course,’’ she said, with a little su- 
perior smile, “people are silly if they 
will dress themselves without taste;” 
and she cast a slow glance down her 
slim body in its evening gown. 

“Well, that takes me to my second 
point,’ he pursued, evenly, “which is 
precisely taste. We have agreed that 
clothes are not necessary——" 

“Indeed, I have not,” said Miss Ma- 
turin, quickly and uneasily. 

“Not essential to beauty, I 
explained Lord Francis. 

“Not to a really beautiful person, of 
course,” assented Miss Maturin. “But 
then, of course, they’re so rare.” 

“They are rare, I will admit,” said 
he, with his eyes on her. ‘But still one 
finds them, you know. One finds them 
even in a ball-room like this—some- 
times.” 

Miss Maturin was busy fastening 
her gloves. “Oh, there are some, of 
course,” she admitted. “But I should 
have thought you oftener found them 
well—in a ball-room than—well, than 
in other places, you know.” , 

“That's because you believe in 
clothes,”’ said he. ‘‘You’re a heretic 
on clothes, and sometimes the mcst 
beautiful women—I won't deny that 
taste in dress can enhance heauty,” he 
confessed, letting his glance go down 
her gown. 

“Oh, it’s pretty easy to dress,” 
Miss Maturin, indifferentiy. 

“But you must have natural advan- 
tages for the best effect,’ said he, in- 
sistently. ‘“‘What would be the use of 
a woman with a figure like a—a stick, 
or a—a bolster dressing well? It would 
be preposterous.” Miss Maturin laughed 
gently. “You see, the art of dressing 
should be to display the natural figure, 
not to conceal it.”’ 

“IT think it must be nearly time. The 
lancers is ending,’’ said Miss Maturin, 
hurriedly, peering at her card. 

“Please!” he pleaded. ‘sf don’t get 
many chances of talking with anyone 
of such taste in these matters. Do tell 
me, Don't you agree with me?” 

“TIT don’t think I’ve thought about it,” 
said Miss Maturin, vaguely. 

“But you must with your——" He 
glanced again at her gown. “The peg 
to hang clothes on might have been all 
very well for our ancestors, but we 
have better taste. Beautiful contours, 
outlines, curves, and the like must be 
preserved, and not smothered up in 
swaddling clothes. Take the question 
of sleeves. How odious is the beli- bot- 
tomed sleeve!” ‘ 

“I always did think short sleeves are 
more becoming,’ observed Miss Ma- 
turin, in an abstract voice. 

“Of course they are. They discover 
the beautiful lines, the modeling, the 
rounded curves, the Y 

“I'm sure that’s the music stopping,” 
interrupted Miss Maturin, listening to 
the sounds of the ball-room atten- 
tively. 

“No, it isn’t, it’s going on for ever so 
long yet,’’ said Lord Francis, decid- 
edly. “Then there’s the corsage.’’ 

Miss Maturin rose and gazed anx- 
iously towards the door of the conser- 
vatory. ‘I’m sure you’re wrong,” she 
said. 

“No; I'm not, really,”’ said he. 
the hair. Fancy women using artificial 
hair and wigs and _ hideous head- 
dresses under the mistaken idea that 
they enlarge their beauty.” 

“IT don’t suppose we shall ever get 
the crinoline back,’’ remarked Miss 
Maturin, after a pause. “Of course, 
the Empire dress was much nicer.’’ 

“Ah!” said Lord Francis, enthusias- 
tically. “It was nicer because not only 
was it in keeping with nature and na- 
tural lines, but it allowed loveliness to 
shine with its own radiance. If I ever 
see a pretty girl,”” and he suffered his 
eyes to rest on his companion, “I think 
how divine she would look in Empire 
dress—with. the long flowing lines, with 
the high girdle, with the admitted lib- 
erty of figure.”’ 

Miss Maturin gazed demurely at the 
arum lilies opposite, “It’s nice at fancy 
dress balls,’ she said, hesitatingly. ‘I 
have worn it twice there.” 

“I wish I had seen you,” he said, fer- 
vently. Miss Maturin toyed with her 
fan. “Your proportions are so just for 
it.” Miss Maturin was very much oc- 
cupied with her gloves. “You see, it’s 
this horrible constriction of the body 
in the wrong part that is massacring 
our civilization.”’ 

Miss Maturin’s eyes stared at 
with some gentle wonder. 


ferns. “Is woman «a 


said 








mean,” 


said 





“And 


him 


“Of course, I mean the waist,” he 
explained. “How much healthier, more 
becoming, and beautiful to leave the 
lines free and resume the zonal!” 

“Do you think so?" said Miss Ma- 
turin. 

“Well, wouldn't you like to take to 
it?” he asked her. “To go about in 
trat simple grace that adorned Re- 
camier and les merveilleuses?’’ 

“Yes, personally I should like it, very 


much,’ said Miss Maturin, critically. 
But, ef course, it would be very try- 
ing if one were—well, to stout people, 
you know.” 

“Ah, we won't consider them," said 
Lord Francis. “One  legislates for 
beauty. And then, of course, no more 
distortion of the flying ribs, no more 


small waists—— 

“But began Miss Maturin, and 
stopped on that. “Oh, but——" she 
Started again, “you needn't have a 
large waist if you do wear Empire 
gowns.” 

“Certainly not,” he agreed, “Say, 
about twenty-seven inches—not more 
than thirty, at any rate.” 

Miss Maturin’s face was troubled; 
she ceased to fidget with her gloves; 
she was more than interested. “Oh, 
but, Lord Francis, thirty!” she pro- 
tested in dismay. 

“Well, it might run to an inch or so 
more, if necessary,” he concluded. 

“Lord Francis!" she exclaimed, with 
horror. ““That would be awful! Why, 
no one with any self-respect has a 
waist more than twenty-five and— 

“Oh, I know the exact dimensions I 
prefer myself,” said he, quickly, let- 


ting his glance fall on her girdle. ‘But 
I was leaving a margin to Hygeia.” 


Miss Maturin cast down her eyes. 
“The dance is over now,” she mur- 
mured. 

“T think, then, we are quite agreed 
that taste is everything,” said her 
companion, summing up. “There is no 
way that beauty may be further 
adorned save by taste, and certainly 
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Buy Their Best Gloves at This Store 


Whatever your glove preference may be we think ourselves in a position to 
supply it, assuming of course that you'll choose from celebrated makers, most of 


whom are included in the following list: 


Trefousse & Cie, Jouvin & Cie, 


Wertheimer & Co., Perrin, Freres & Cie, Dent & Co., and Chevrier & Cie. 


We append herewith a list of Jouvin & Cie’s Famous Kid Gloves. 


Out of town order by 


Per Pair. 

2-Clasp ‘‘Marcelle,’’ black kid, self 
and white points ...... .....sceoes $1 00 
2-Clasp, greys, self, and white points 1 00 
2-Clasp, modes, self, and white points 1 00 






<-Clasp, med. browns, self and white 
DOGO inca yesi casureteda Wyseuce yeeesans 1 00 
2-Clasp, white, self points ........... 1 00 
i-Clasp, brown, white sewing ...... 1 35 
2-Clasp, ‘‘Olympia,’’ pique sewn, in 
shades of greys, modes, browns, 5 
beaver, and white ......... cscccscess 35 
2-Clasp, ‘“‘Vallier,’” black, self and = _ 
white points Est awitiesk | Saeeeue 50 
2-Clasp, white, self, and black points 1 50 


2-Ciasp, modes, self and white points 1 50 


2-Clusp, black, suede feston sewing, _ 
self or white points ....6... ssscses. 1 50 
2-Clasp, white suede, self points .... 150 


2-Clasp, greys, self points 


W.A.Murray.& Coline 


If youjlive 


mail and we'll pay the postage. 


Per Fair. Per Pair. 

2-Clasp, modes, self points .......... 150]1 Large dome fastener, modes and 
1 Lerwe pearl patton, modes, assort- GESTS, WOE DOD. sescss ws see scene i 7% 
ed shades, pique sewn ............. oz 
i hearse pearl button, greys, piaue 2 or 3 Clasp, black suede ........ im 2 ae 

WANE: fae ceeks audit vids Sesnacie cenedes 50,2 or 3 Clasp, suede, in greys, modes, 
1 Large dome fastener, grey suede, ER CR eeanisek <8 0s Uh chieas ds vets ance 23 
OO OO Sc iAikins 550 dine Datscyekoss 50 | 2-Clasp, black suede, overseam ...... 1 50 
1 Large dome fastener, modes, pique 1-Clasp, in greys and modes ........ 1 50 
BOM ri Seseiies: J ncsent ts -coeeas bo eueeeRs $1 50 | 2-Clasp, grey mocha ........ ..... a oe 
1 Large dome fastener, white, pique | 2-Clasp, black mocha ........ ......se08 13 
ME chat 404, chae Rene... PTR Mba TES ns 50 | 2-Clasp grey mocha ......... ....s.00s i 3 
1 Large dome fastener, black, pique 2-Clasp, beaver mocha ........ ...ss6s 1 50 
Vy aS Bre a ey errr rec ors Tiare te DOT S+ClASp) BECY WIOCHA. .ecccs cscs ct ewees 130 
2-Clasp, black suede, pique sewn, 2-Clasp, black mocha ........ ...ss.0 1 50 
NE EN ns 5 2s oS winches bueteevar bese 1% |} 2-Clagp, tan mocha ..i.62.. .6s05% 1 50 
2-Clasp greys and modes, pique sewn, 3-Clasp, black, seif points ............ 1 00 
WEE GR isiéacks. Aeiancde Sesaeebee 1 7% | 3-Clasp, black, white points ........ 1 50 
1 Large dome fastener, ‘‘Hussard’’ 3-Clasp, white, self points ............ 1 50 
plack suede, self points .......... 1 7% | 2-Clasp, white, chumios ........ ....... 75 


17 to 31 King St.East. 


10 to 16 Colborne St. ‘Toronto. 








not by the exigencies of convention 
and custom.” 

“That is quite true,’ assented Miss 
Maturin. “It’s all a question of taste.” 

In the distance a man was advancing, 
his eyes going right and left among 
the flowers. 

“This, I fear, is Sir Gerald looking 
for you,” said Lord Francis, “and just 
as we were beginning to realize how 
much we have in common!” Miss Ma- 
turin stood up, tall, blonde, young, and 
handsome. “Your dress is divine,’’ he 
said, his geze enveloping her. “As we 
have been discussing dress, you must 
let me tell you that.” 

Miss Maturin smiled happily. “I’m 
so glad you like it,’ she said. ‘I hesi- 
tated between two colors, but at last 
I chose this. It was much the newest. 
And it’s certain to be all the fashion.”’ 
--H. B. Marriott-Watson, in Daily 
“Mail.” 








The Balance of Power. 


AN is now in his last ditch, 
while woman is. outflanking 
him. Already women have 


proved that they can preach, 
paint, vote, teach, write, and even cook 
and keep house almost as well as men. 
But the man has always consoled him- 
self with the reflection that if the 
worst befalls, his superior muscle will 
enable him to pick up the woman in 
his arms, kiss her, and tell her to run 
off and piay. That superiority of mus- 
cle will shortly be useless to the man. 
The woman will lay him flat with a 
turn of the wrist. And the star of wo- 
man’s final triumph arises in the East 
--Japan. 

At present it only glimmers faintly 
in a basement room—spread with mat- 
ting—in Golden Square. For the Jap- 
anese method of self-defence is but at 
the beginning of its career in England. 
Lately, in Japan it has become fash- 
ionable among ladies—balancing the 
golf, gymnastics, skating and hockey 
that are now engaging English women 
—though for centuries ju-jitsu. has 
been studied and practised by men. 
Now the yellow man is enlisting the 
white woman, and the white man is to 
fall unwillingly prostrate. 

In that basement room are two Eng- 
lish ladies; their costume is “gymnas- 
ium’’—blouse, short skirt, long stock- 
ings. To them enter two Japanese 
gentlemen in fashionable London at- 
tire. Three minutes later the wiry 
Japanese are in loose-fitting clothes, 
and the lesson begins. Balance and a 
knowledge of the weak spots—these are 
the two requisites. Into the arena ad- 
vances a young woman, who has put 
several hundred thousand excellent 
words into print. Watching her is the 
wife of an actor, whose name every 
playgoer would jump at. The Japan- 
ese gives a fine imitation of the ad- 
vancing Hooligan. His wrist is caught, 
his elbow pressed—but not at the right 
point. He catches, in tumbling, the 
dainty ankle, and gives a hint of the 
awful catastrophe, from which he holds 
his hand. Try again. This time the 
lady is right, and the teacher—who 
probably had a few more tricks up his 
sleeve—is twisted into flatness, and 
admits that another inch’s turn from 
the lady who sits on his spine would 
break his arm. A crack of the hand 
on the matting is the technical term 
of surrender. 

Then came the wife of the famous 
actor for her lesson. She had learned 
it well. It must be admitted that the 
teacher announced the form of attack. 
But he stalked her, and delivered it 
with a certain suddenness. On the in- 
Stant, two soft hands caught him by 
the coat collar, one feminine foot was 
impressed upon his stomach, the lady 
sut gently down, a stocking was ex- 
tended to its full length, and the furi- 
ous assailant turned a somersault over 
her head. The lady turned, as she sat, 
to see the meaning of the terrific smack. 
But the Japanese gentleman knew how 
to fall; otherwise he would have brok- 
en his spine. 

“Splendid,” he said, selecting the 
word from his store of English words— 
five hundred or thereabouts. 

“Balance,” explained the 
who was also interpreter. 

“But surely you can surprise a man 





assailant, 


off his balance?” I argued, imagining 
myself the assailant. 
I was invited to try. Not being a 


practised highway robber, I stalked 
the professor round the matting, and 
finally got him, arms and all, in a grip 
from behind. In a flash he had, with a 
sudden compression of the shoulders, 
slipped underneatn my arms; my right 
wrist was mysteriously imprisoned, 
and my left arm was out of action; the 
professor was on one knee, with one 
leg in my way. 

“You have not balance,” he said, and 
gave a gentle pull to my wrist. 

It was true. It ne had pulled a little 
harder, and if the matting had been 
cobbles, I must have cracked my skull. 

“Quick!” said the professor. And the 
assistant interpreter explained the rest. 
Any woman could do it, if she only 
were quick. 

There is the significance of the situa- 
tion. TI was encouraged for the mo- 
ment when the eminent lady writer in- 
duced me to lie down on my back and 
have my arm broken. She was not 
quite quick enougn—nor should I take 
it lying down. And brutal mulscle 
proved that she could be kissed—if 
courtesy permitted—before the arm was 
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New Wall-Papers 


We have a most comprehensive assortment of American, Eng- 


lish, French, Belgian and German designs in the latest colors. 


You will 


find it an easy matter to choose, we have such an immense variety, and 
the prices are as tempting as the papers. 
We are decorators, and selected only such patterns as we knew would 


be satisfactory when hung. 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions and give estimates for any 
room you are thinking of having decorated. 





The W. J. Bolus Co. 


245 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





even twisted. But the end is in sight. 
It is balance and quickness. Already 
in a music-hall we have seen a Japan- 
ese challenge anyone to attack him 
with fist or stick or dagger, and he al- 
Ways won, with a turn and a twirl of a 
muscle and a kick. But the professor 
assures me that muscle has nothing 
Whatever to do with it; that balance 
and quickness will always win, and 
that in Japan it is found that these 
especial qualities are the qualities of 
tne wo.men.—Ciarence Rook in London 
“Outlook.” 





Australia’s Failing Birth-Rate. 
ad 

The report of the Royal Commission 
which has been inquiring into the de- 
cline of -the birthrate in New South 
Wales is a document disquieting to all 
sincere Imperialists, because it reveals 
a weakness which is plainly threaten- 
ing the position of our race in the new 
countries of the Pacific. 

For an old and outworn nation in the 
hour of its decay to show a low birth- 
rate is no extraordinary phenomenon. 
The falling birth-rate was one of the 
symptoms of decay in Imperial Rome, 
as it is the cause of grave anxiety in 
France to-day. But for a young and 
new community with what once looked 
like a dazzling future, and with an im- 
mense territory, to fail to increase is 
something new and surprising. Not 
without reason does the Sydney “Daily 
Telegraph” declare that this refusal to 
“be fruitful and multiply” points to 
some serious moral weakness which, if 
not overcome, must forever destroy 
the dream of a great Australian nation 
“guaranteeing the peace and progress 
of the Southern World.” The Sydney 
journal turns to the Churches as the 
last remaining hope of Australia, and 
asks them—a very pertinent question 
—‘‘what answer they have to give to 
the terrible tale which the statistics 


quoted by the Commission have _ to 
tell.” 
The Churches will probably reply 


that the Commonwealth has banished 
religion and the idea of duty from civic 
life; that education is secular—and this 
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‘ Cor. Simcoe and Nelson Streets, Toronto. 


is one of the results. The citizen has ' 


been taught to expect everything from 
the Commonwealth; himself to give no- 
thing. He is growing up oblivious of 
the future, and of the fact that Nature 
never forgives dcrelictions against her 
sreat and abaiding laws. And unless he 
changes his ways nemesis is sure to 
come, The Sydney “Daily Telegraph” 
points te the fast growing populatior 
of China and Japan, and questions 
whether in years to come Australians 
will be able to guard an empty country 
for a posterity, which, on the present 
figures, must steadily dwindle. The 
@nswer to that question is that if the 
Australian population does not in- 
crease, British power in Australia is 
doomed. 





The Panama Canal and Spanish 
Explorers. 





For many long and weary years the 
Spanish-American advénturers made 
passionate search for the lost city of 
Maunoa in whose golden lake the 
mythical king, El Dorado, was wont to 
bathe, They never found that inex- 
haustible lake of gold. Their early 
visions of boundless wealth grew 
fainter and fainter, and finally disap- 
peared, and their successors for genera- 
ticns have looked upon the northern 
part of South America as _ torrid 
stretches where nothi.y but rubber and 
deadly fevers were to be found. This 
belief is ehanging again. Knowledge is 
coming to the world of the rich veins 
of gold and precious metals, of rare 
stenes and incredible agricultural 
wealth lying untouched in Colombia 
and Venezuela, Living in tropical Am- 
erica with modern conveniences and 
temperate habits is no longer as fatal 
as in the past. 

The Panama Canal as a highway, 
says the “Chatauquan,” will not bring 
the seaports and commerce of Colombia 
and Venezuela nearer the United 
States, but indirectly the canal will 
have a tremendous and immediate in- 
fluence on both countries. The near 
presence at Panama of American sta- 
bility will inevitably reae¢t on them 
and morally compel them to be stable 
also, If the people of themselves do 
not enforce order in their States, how- 


Auction Sales of Horses, Carriages, 
Harness, etc., every Tuesday and Fri- 
day at eleven o'clock. Private sales every 


day. 
THE GREAT ANNUAL 


HORSE SHOW SALE 


Will be held on 


Saturday, April 30th 


Commencing at 10 o'clock sharp, 
and will be over by 1 o'clock. 





The catologue will include 


HIGH-CLASS HORSES 


Consisting of 


Saddle Horses 
Hunters 
Combination Horses 
Single High Steppers 
Matched Carriage Pairs 
Hackney Cobs ai Ponies 


MANY OF THEM BEING PRIZE-WINNERS, 


The entire collection of show horses, the 
property of ADAM BECK, Esgq., [1.P., 
which are entered In the Horse Show 
this week will be sold without re- 
serve; also valuable consignments 
from other well known owners of 
high-class show horses. 

Catalogues may be had on application 
at ‘‘ The Repository,” or will be mailed to 
any address. 


WALTER HARLAND SMITH, 
Proprietor and Auctioneer. 








ever, the capital that, with the building 
of the canal, will flow into those coun- 
tries for their development, will re- 
a American intervention and con- 
rol. 





Eternal Questions. 


The Queen of Sheba asked Solomon a 
lot of’ hard questions. Solomon is dead; 
the passion in the dark eyes of Sheba 
has long faded into the mist of death. 
But women still continue to ask the 
wise men of to-day hard questions, and 
Ethiopia endures on the map.—‘Argo- 
naut,” San Francisco. 








Beginners. 


Edith—"I say, Ethel, that manager 
isn’t quite right.” 

Ethel—‘Oh, isn’t he? Why not?’ 

Edith—‘tWhy, he asked me if I 
knew Shakespeare pretty well, who’s 
been dead and buried I don’t know 
how long!” 








Ottawa Sleeper at 10.30 P.M. 





Commencing Sunday, May 1, the 
Grand Trunk’s “Eastern Flyer’ will 
leave Toronto at 10.30 p.m. daily, car- 
rying Pullman sleepers to Montreal and 
Ottawa, and commencing Monday, May 
2, an additional train will leave To- 
ronto at 9 p.m. daily except Sunday, 
carrying Pullman sleeper to Montreal, 
For reservations, tickets, and further 
information call at city ticket office, 
north-west corner King and Yonge 
streets, Toronto. 
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The Metrostyle 





Pianola 


marks another era in Musical Progress. 

It is an addition to the P/A NOLA by 
means of which it is possible to reproduce 
the EXACT INTERPRETATIONS 
of the great masters of the Piano. 

Paderewski, Moszkowski, Emil Paur, 
Harold Bauer and others, representative 
of the highest musical opinion, have 
been engaged to indicate their phrasing 
upon the compositions comprising their 
repertory. 

These indications are in the form of a 
ted line upon the music roll. With a 
pointer, which is attached to the tempo 
lever, anyone, by following the red line, 
will play the composition exactly as it was 
played when marked by the authority. 

It is almost impossible at first to grasp 
the full meaning of this marvelous inven- 
tion and to appreciate its value to the 
world of music. Ihe New York “Musical. 
Courier” says: “THE METROSTYLE 
IS THE MOST WONDERFUL 
INVENTION EVER MADE IN 








Mr. and Mrs. 
left their home in 
are now at the Queen’s. 

oe 


W. McCullough have 
Spadina road and 


Mrs. and Miss Haworth of Bloor 
street left last night for Atlantic City, 
N.J., for a few weeks’ visit. 

= 


A correspondent writes: 
pleasant evening was spent by the 
members of the Ladies’ Aid of St. 
Claren’s Avenue Methodist Church at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs, Farrants, 75 
Margueretta street, on Thursday, April 
2ist, when the ladies presented Mrs. 
Farrants with a beautiful chair, as a 
token of their esteem for her, as their 
President. The affair was a great sur- 
prise, as the hostess was not aware of 
it until the following ladies and gen- 
tlemen entered her home: Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. W. Crealock, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Pringle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Steele, Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. T. Whar- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. G. Fairless, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Hogg, Mr. and Mrs. H. Eb- 
bage, Mr. and Mrs. Mickens, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Stone, Mr. and Mrs. C. May- 
bee, Mr. and Mrs. C. Baird, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. McLachlin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniels, Mr. and Mrs. Terry, Mrs. P. 
E. Hill, Mrs. Perryman, Mrs. Robin- 
son, Miss Singleton, Mrs. Christie, Mrs. 
Wells, Mrs. Lougheed, Mrs. Gates, Mrs. 


“A very 
















































































” Dyer, Mrs. Gartner, Mrs. Stockdale, 
MUSIC. Mrs. Driscoll, Mrs. Seay, and Mrs. 
We now have the METROSTYLE | Truman.” ¥ 


PIANOLA on exhibition and for sale 
{nspection is most cordially invited. 


The Mason & Risch 


Piano Co., Limited 


32 King Street West 


Exclusive Representatives 
for THE PIANOLA. 


Mrs. Andros of Port Hope and Miss 
Christobel Whish of Woodcot, Allan- 
dale, left New York for England in the 
steamship ‘Minneapolis’ on the 28rd 
inst. 





s 

A very enjoyable dance was given to 
the members and friends of the En- 
semble Euchre Club on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 26th, at 249 College street, the 
occasion being the closing of the sea- 
son’s meetings. A jolly party was 
present, and, with the excellent floor 
and music, thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. Mrs. McQuillan, assisted by 
Mrs. Macdonald, received the guests. 
Among those invited were Misses Jack- 
son, Muirhead, P. Clark, Gladys Cam- 
eron, S. Flint, Violet Cooper, E. Goode, 
Kate Goode, M. Gemmill, E. Husband, 
R. Leman, Clara Leman, Amy Mennie, 
Minnie Macdonald, E. McQuillan, A. 








McCracken, Ruby Newcombe, Nellie 
Robertson, F. Nixon, J. Plaskett, 
Messrs. Brown, Burritt, Burr, Childs, 


Cuff, R. S. Cassels, Elliott, B. Fraser, 

W. Fraser, Purse, Rogers. Committee: 

Messrs. Chenoweth, Leman, Massie, 

McNally, Stover, Mills, Cowie, Ahern. 
= 


The Misses Edith and Mona Robin- 
son of Sunlight Villa, Dowling avenue, 
entertained a number of thenr friends 
at progressive euchre on Friday even- 
ing. The rooms were prettily decor- 
ated with flowers for the occasion. Miss 
Robinson wore a graceful gown of silk 
linen over taffeta, with touches of tur- 
quoise blue, while Miss Mona wore 
white silk with duchess point collar. 
Miss Kirk and Mr. Halliwell were the 
winners of the first prizes, while Miss 
Lennox and Mr. F. Noice captured the 
“booby prizes.”” After a dainty supper 
the guests enjoyed dancing. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
seilles, Mr. and Mrs. Wolfe, Miss h. 
Graham, Misses Hamilton, Misses Ben- 
nett. Miss Mabel Kennelly, Misses Hal- 
liwell, Miss Mina Kirk, Misses Katie 
and Annie Tough, Miss Violet Snow, 
Miss Maud Cook, Miss Claire Kirk, 
Misses McKibbon, Miss Lennox, Miss 
Milne, Miss Edna Mossop, Messrs. Gal- 
braith, Blake, Troyer, Poole, Halliwell, 
Clarence ilne, Fred Davidson, Harry 
Andrew, Fred Noice, E. Lennox, F. 
Smith, F. Whitehead, Walter Miller, E. 
Lawrence, J. McNeil, P. Hamilton, J. 
McKenzie, Ross Craig, Stanley Clemis, 


Comfort in Carriages 


A vehicle cannot be a real 
comfortable article without 
rubber tires. 


marked “exclusive,” will be considered 
if our standar dbe otherwise reached. 
This paper has no “reporters” on the 
social column, and I can generally find 
erough to fill th social columns, with- 
out depending on what comes through 
the mails. At the same time I am 
grateful for volunteer assistance, if 
the items contain “news” and are fully 
signed. 


DUNLOP 
SOLID 
RUBBER 


The marriage of «Miss Lina Maude 
Maxwell of Tyndall avenue and Mr. 








CARRIAGE Bert Andrew, J. Langridge of London Arthur Allan of Stratford will take 
TIRES V. Kerrigan, and others. place on June Ist. af 

= : I hear that owing to Captain Harold 

° A pretty home wedding took place] Bickford having received early leave 

are the winners at the Horse ]] @t.the residence of Mr. Edward Allen, | his marriage to Miss Mary Davidson 

346 Brunswick avenue, which his] will be a bit sooner celebrated than 

Show. They have the soft- }| daughter Ida was married to Mr. John | was first_contemplated. The first of 

J. Bryce, son of Mr. William Bryce. 






June—a Wednesday—is spoken of as 
the date of this most interesting cere- 
mony, and Captain Bickford will soon 
be here. 




























The marriage ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. E. Ryerson Young, B.A., 
of Port Carling, the brother-in-law of 
the bride. Miss Lilian Allen acted as 
bridesmaid, and Mr. George K. Bryce 
Was groomsman. The house was very 
prettily decorated with palms, white 
and pink roses and carnations. Very 
few friends beside the immediate rela- 
tives were present. With many con- 
gratulations the happy young couple 
left on the evening train for their hon- 
eymoon trip. 


ness of good rubber and 
wear like iron. 


Mrs. Rolland M. Guiton, nee O'Hara, 
will receive for the first time since her 
marriage on Thursday, May 5th, after- 
noon and evening, at her new 
53 Concord avenue. 


Dunlop internal wire for 
carriages and the side wire 
for heavy vehicles. 


Mrs. Patrick Hughes 
daughters, the Misses Ethelfreda and 
Lois, will very likely continue their 
visit to Atlantic City until the middle 
of May. 


and her two 


The Misses Cattanach entertained 
at dinner on Thursday, April 21, in 


honor of Mrs. Bowen (nee Osler), who = 





x The Rev. Harold McCausland has 
is visiting her parents at Craigleigh. been going for our landlords in the 
Miss Errol Nordheimer, Miss Kings- | aowntowr aatiees E ee ald 
mill, Miss Helen Thompson, Mrs. Jo- own section In a sermon, c 


THE DUNLOP TIRE CO., Limited, 
TORONTO 


HEADACHE 


Neuralgia and Nervousness cured quickly by | 
AJ AX HARMLESS HEADACHE 
AND NEURALGIA CURE 

No heart depression. Greatest cure ever discovered, 

‘Take noother, 1ocandagc. All dealers or direct from 

Austin & Co., Simcoe, Ont. Money back # not 


the last sentence reads as follows: “If 
ever anything needed to be exposed 
and held up for the contempt of decent 
people, it is the action of those indi- 
viduals who pose as men, but who have 


seph Thompson, Miss Mary Davidson, 
Miss Sim, Mrs. Bowen, Mr. E. Armour, 
Mr. Wylie Grief, Mr. Ernest Cattanach, 
Mr. Assheton Smith, Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
Casey Wood, Mr. Jack Osler, were the 
guests. 








: 
tecent registrations at the Welland, 
St. Catharines, are Mr. A. J. Wheeler, 
Dr. J. A. Stackhouse, Dr. J. H. Stack- 
house, Mr. and Mrs. Warren of Buffa- 
lo, Professor and Mrs. Robertson, Mrs. 
(Dr.) Cotton, Mrs. Ghent Davis, Mrs. 


as will make her a laughing-stock in 
the eyes of the world.”” This seems a 


raise in 
cism for 
wonder did the reverend gentleman 
ever attend a church bazar—a species 


rents, and will attract criti- 











~ 0 f “hold-up,” for which business men ! 
isfied R. W. Ball and son, Mr. E, Currie, Mr. os : . , 
= . E. A. and Mrs. Patterson of Toronto, | D@Vve not the nerve, The whole text 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Brown of Rat Port. | °f @ portion of Mr. McCausland’s ser- | his 
Potter’s age. td mon was sent to me, but as some of | and his beliefs. 
for 4 — 
Eyeglass A club was organized on Monday 


evening at the residence of Miss Alice 
Dunlop, Lansdowne avenue, to be 
known as the Dovercourt Lawn Tennis 
Club, being the element of the club of 
past seasons known as Bonar Tennis 
Club. Three courts have been secured 
at the north-west corner of College 


Lenses 


All the needful elements are to- 
gether at Potter’'s—a workshop, 
surface and edge-grinding machin- 
ery, and other modern appliances, 


' a street and Dovercourt road, and will 
combined with the capacity to serve be put in playing condition at once. 
you well. Thoughtful care will be The following officers were elected: 


Honorary president, Dr. J. H. McCon- 
nell; honorary vice-president, Mr. 
George T. Denison, jr.; president, Mr. 
Ivy Campbell; vice-president, Mr. J. A. 
, Seythes; secretary, Miss Bessie Gentle; 
treasurer, Mr. A. E. Cates; and an exe- 
cutive committee of Miss Puddy, Mr. 

M. Neilson and Mr. E. A. Hughes. Per- 
| sons desiring membership should com- 
municate with the secretary at her ad- 
dress, 154 Margueretta street. 

. 

Several letters have reached me ask- 
ing why certain items sent to “Satur- 
day Night" have not been inserted. I 
wish to explain to the writers of these 
letters that by the time my columns 
were ready for the press the items re- 
ferred to had been going through the 
columns of the daily papers, not once, 
but sometimes twice, in one issue, and 
had worn out whatever interest they 


given to your instructions whatever 
they may be ; there will be no over- 
charging —- no misrepresentation. 
The best lenses and skillful work- 
men are at your service. 
CHAS. POTTER, 
OPTICIAN 


.85 Yonge Street. 


fico. S. McConkey’s 


RESTAURANT 


Bay a a Afternoon ever had for my readers, If items are 
ASSEMBLY T to be considerd interesting by the edi- 
> ROOMS C8... tor of these coiumns, they must con- DYNAMITE 


tain information of a reasonably fresh 
quality, Such items, which should be 


| 
aa 


brought upon our city such a disgrace ; 


bit strong language in reference to a, 


more than its strength. I! 


| 
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One of Webb’s Wedding Cakes seen at a recent 
fashionable wedding. ‘Weight 86 lbs. 








th daily papers have given it space I 
only reproduce the climax. As we are 
in danger of jeers from the antipodes, I 
only hope the landlords will knock 
under a bit before we are undone! 


Hotel Hanlan. 








Hanlan’s Point Hotel will be under 
new management this season. For 
particulars apply Mrs. Sutton, 279 Sher- 
bourne street, late Center Island. 

——— so 

Mrs. C. Pierson has taken “Oldfield,” 
310 Lake front, Center Island, and will 
be prepared to receive guests the first 
of June. Apply 269 Jarvis street. Phone 
Main 3303. 








Russia’s Religion. 





Every traveler has observed the re- 
ligious tendencies of the Russian peo- 
ple. The whole nation is blindly, fer- 
vently religious with a religion that 
seems to mean something. The people 
obey their priests, and the priests are, 
as a rule, simple, pious men, whose 
lives are an example to their flocks, 
and I am not now prepared to deny 
that their piety is more or less tinged 
with superstition, as is the case in all 
countries where there is a peasantry. 





The Soldiers of The Czar. 





The distinguishing trait of the Rus- 
Sian peasant is his good nature, and 
this quality stands him in good stead 
in the field. He will fight and march 
and make roads all day long, and when 
night comes if the commissary train 
has gone astray, he will make a soup 
of the herbs of the field, drink the hor- 
rible mess, sing hymns and folk-songs 
for an hour or two and go to bed 
happy; what would be the hardships 
of the campaign to most European 
soldiers is but fun for him. In addi- 
tion to his soldierly qualities, he has 
one that cannot be over-valued. He is 
a stayer. He has the stolid, patient, 
enduring, long-suffering, fatalistic 
courage that comes from his descent, 
surroundings, his religion 
Witness the Redan. 


early 











EXPLOSION. 
(Dingman & Mone ypenny Building.) 
(Photograph by Mr. G. E. Gooch.) 













PERFECT HEALTH, 


ITS ACQUISITION AND PRESERVATION 
BY NATURAL MEANS. 





There can be no disease with right living. 

The Kennedy System of body culture is a 
thorough course of instruction in natural methods of 
living and proper care of the body for the attainment 
and preservation of perfect health, and the remedying 
of many ailments. The Kennedy System occupies a 
position peculiarly its own. There is no course like 
it. For every business and professional man, for 
everyone of sedentary occupation it is a necessity. It entails no unpleasant or 
rigorous regime in diet or exercise, requires but little time, makes use of no 
apparatus. 

I have some exceedingly interesting and valuable information which I 
would like to send you, together with commendatory letters from prominent 
men who have benefited by my instruction ; also some handsome booklets. 
They are free. Let me have an opportunity of explaining my methods. Get 
away from the medicine bottle and back to health. ’Phone—Main 2388. 


The Kennedy System 7% 2~.... 
YONGE & GERRARD STREETS, 
TORONTO. 












key, 


Originator and Instructor. 
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Coffee trom Michie’s 


means the best coffee obtainable for the money 
no matter whether you get their lowest priced blend 
or their finest specially selected and directly imported 
Java and Mocha, which is absolutely the best coffee 
money can buy at any price. 


Michie & Co. 


7 King Street West 
Established 1825. 


Phones 


— Grocers, etc. 
Main 415, 4202, 4203. 











If you have not visited the big show at ‘“ Auto- 
mobile Corner” call to-day. 

All the world-renowned Autos, including the Peer- 
less, Packard, Autocar, Ivanhoe, Ford, Stevens Duryea, 
and Thomas, on exhibition. 

Expert mechanics will exhibit the running qualities 
of each machine. 

Open every evening until 11 o'clock to Saturday, 
the 3oth. 














Canada Cycle & [Motor Co., Limited 
AUTOMOBILE CORNER 
Bay and Temperance Streets 


Windows 
Cleaned... 


Please have your order in 


STORM 
SASHES 
REMOVED 


early and secure a date. 


Toronto Window Cleaning Co., Limited 
Telephone Main 1413. # & & 59 & 61 Victoria St. 





THE GREAT SUCCESS | 


Mother Goose Extravaganza 


Will be Repeated by Special Request 
MASSEY HALL Saturday, April 30 
2 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Reserved Seats soc, General Admission 25c._ 

Plan opens at Massey Hall, on Friday morning. 

Proceeds in aid of the furnishing of the new Toronto 
Free Hospital tor Consumptive Poor (for advanced 
cases) 


Fish Meals 


as well as other 


Lunches and Dinners 


are again served 
in first class style at 


MRS. MEYER’S PARLORS 


SUNNYSIDE 
*Phone Parkdale 905. 


New Goods and New Models 


In Costuming and 
Millinery » & & & 





Summer Cottage for Rent 


Cottage on island in Georgian Bay. 


Fully fur 








nished. Six bed-rooms, kitchen and large living- 
room Eighteen miles from Penetang. Steamer 
service. $125°for season. 


Prof. McCurdy, 72 Spadina Roa. 








Witness the Malakoff Tower. He will 
cheerfully starve, fight, nay die for the 








Great White Czar and for his faith 

He will be doubly terrible in this war, at 406 and 408 Yonge Street 

for he feels that he fighting the : : 
heathen—the enemy of his’ faith, and Mrs. Joan Bishop Miss Alexander 
the faith of Ivan, like that of the Telephone— Main 3077 

Grand Duke, is a very real thing in- 

deed. The Russian soldier is devoted 

to his officers, to whom he looks up 

unquestioningly as his natural master, 


and he in turn is treated by them with 
paternal kindness. There is no army 
in the world where such friendly and 
cordial relations exist as between the 
officers and soldiers of the Russian 
army; the officers being literally shep- 
herds to their men. The result of this 
is that Ivan Ivanovitch will go wher- 
ever he is led, and frequently adores 
his commander.—Major G. Creighton 
Webb in the “Metropolitan.” 


New Stock of Perfumes 


ALL THE LATEST ODORS. 


CARNAHAN’S PHARMACY 


Cor. Carlton and Church Ste., 
TORONTO. 
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HE Strolling Players’ Ladies’ 
Orchestra, under the direction 
of Herr Klingenfeld, gave a 
brilliant little concert last 
Tuesday evening in the as- 
sembly hall of the Temple 
Building. The auditorium was fully 
occupied by a feshionable and appre- 
ciative audience. The opening number 
Was Mozart’s overture, “Seraglio,” a 
composition that is rarely heard now- 
adays. The music is transparent and 
exceedingly naive, and the structure is 
simplicity itseif compared with the 
modern overture, while the range of 
color is limited. But the work was 
grateful, even when rendered by a 
string orchestra, and the ladies played 
it con amore. The first violins execut- 
ed the scale passages and the quaint 
turns, as also the chords, with very 
creditable decision and precision, the 
leader, Mrs. Roberts, defining the at- 
tacks with marked authority. Two of 
Grieg’s beautiful Norwegian melodies 
came next, and in these the violins 
played with much sweetness of tone 
and phrased the strains of the second 
melody with taste and musical point. 
Other numbers were the popular Boc- 
cherini Minuet from nis string quin- 
tette, and the well-known Bach aria. 
Mrs. Franklin Dawson (Hilda Rich- 
ardson) contributed two _ violoncello 
solos—the Raff Cavatina and Dunkler’s 
Hungarian Dance, the former in well- 
sustained singing style and the latter 
with crisp dexterity of finger tech- 
nique. The lady was warmly encored. 
Mr. Leitheuser, baritone, sang. in 
frank, manly style a couple of num- 
bers, and Master Frank Challes, the 
boy soprano, sang a new song by Ter- 
esa del Riego, entitled ‘‘Dry Those 
Tears,’ Valerie White's ‘‘Spring Song” 
with a sweet, crystalline voice, and with 
an individuality of expression that re- 
moved his efforts from the category of 
the perfunctory. Miss E. H. Mock- 
ridge was an able accompanist, and 
Mr. Klingenfeld conducted the orches- 
tral numbers with sympathetic care. 
In every way the function was highly 
successful, and the meetings of the 
Strolling Players are likely to be a re- 
gular feature of future mnuiusical sea- 
sons. 
= 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Ruthven McDonald 
left town last Monday on a concert 
tour through the Maritime Provinces. 
They open it on May 6 at Halifax. Mr. 
McDonald intends to make a tour of 
the British Isles immediately upon his 
return to Toronto. 
= 


An interésting recital was that given 
in the Mason & Risch hall on Saturday 
afternoon by the pupils of Mr. Frank 
S. Welsman. In an exacting pro- 
gramme of varied styles the pupiis ac- 
quitted themselves both in regard to 
brilliancy of execution and musicianly 
rendering in a manner that spoke vol- 
umes for the thorough method of in- 
Struction of their teacher. A good, re- 
fined tone, free from hardness, and a 
well-developed bravura were conspicu- 
ous in every case. The selections were: 
Beethoven, variations from Sonata, op. 
26; Liszt, Tenth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
Miss Florence Turner; Chopin, Noc- 
turne, op. 15, No. 2, Miss Elizabeth 
Young; Chopin, Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1, 
Miss Bertha Mason; Schumann, Ara- 
besque; Rachmaninoff, Prelude, Mr. J. 
Victor Tobey; Chopin, Berceuse and 
Ballade in A flat, Miss Mabel Steele; 
Mendelssohn, Gondellied and Etude in 
B flat minor, Miss Mabel Wolff. Miss 
Isabel Turner contributed a group of 
songs by Giorgani, Rogers and Elgar, 
which were warmly applauded. 


Mr. Constantin von Sternberg con- 
tributes to the April number of the 
“Musician” an “Open Letter to Our 
Musical Women,”’ in which he calls up- 
on clubwomen and others to do two 
things: To remove the reproach that 
American singers and players have not 
the slightest chance to obtain a concert 
engagement here unless they “come 
from Europe,” and to get the men in- 
terested in good music. He says: “The 
cause of music needs men. They do 
spend some of their money on music 
now, but they do it—largely, at least— 
to procure a pleasure for you, ladies. 
In concert and opera too many men 
act merely as escorts who are thor- 
oughly bored by the performance. They 
look upon this ordeal of two hours, 
however, as upon a price they are will- 
ing to pay for the privilege of enjoy- 
ing your companionship. This you must 
change first of all. You must make 
men, collectively, conversant with good 
music. However happy your married 
life, your engagement, your filial, fra- 
ternal, or friendly relations may be, if 
you are good musically your happiness 
can never be perfect as long as your 
men are bored by what you love. Do 
you doubt that—collectively speaking 
~-good music bores them? Ask any of 
the many artists who have visited or 
live in this country for their experi- 
ences. Their statistics will amaze you. 
You, ladies, who have cured your men 
of their expectorating habit, who have 
closed the canteen to intemperate sol- 
diers, you should now begin to eradi- 
cate the idea from the minds of your 
men and boys that music be only for 
girls, that it makes a boy effeminate. 
(Shades of Bach and Handel!)’’ Here 
in Toronto the evil complained of is not 
apparent. The most enthusiastic and 
industrious workers in the cause of 
music are found among the men, and, 
speaking generally, they display as cul- 
tivated a taste as does the fair sex. 

. 


According to a correspondent of the 
“Musical Leader and Concert-Goer,” 
musical students will find it more 
economical to go to Brussels Conser- 
vatory than to Paris, Leipsig, Berlin 
or Vienna, Among other things he 
says: “Living here is infinitely cheaper 
than in Paris, both furnished and un- 
furnished apartments being available 
from $2 a week up to $10 and higher. 
Food and clothes are not much more 
than half what they are in Paris. Good 
seats can be obtained at the opera for 
two franes and two francs fifty—that 
is, forty cents and fifty cents. The 
opera house is a perfect little beauty, 
with good ventilation and good acous- 
tics, and several hundred people enjoy 
the opera (Theatre de la Monnaie) for 
the very small sum of ten cents in the 
fourth loge, called here Paradise. There 
is grand opera every evening, and 
while there are only occasionally stars 
in the cast, the opera is well staged, 
the singing good, and the orchestra the 
same.” 

* 

Purcell’'s music for the funeral of 
Queen Mary, in 1694, and Chopin's Fu- 
neral March were performed at the fu- 
neral service of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge at Westminster Abbey—a strik- 
ing juxtaposition of old and new. Pur- 
cell’s music was recently discovered at 
Oriel College, Oxford, by Mr. J. W. 
Taphouse, and published and described 
by Mr. William Barclay Squire in the 
Sammelband (January to March, 1903) 
of the International Musical Society. 


SSSR 


one might 


It consists of a march, which in 1694 
was “sounded’’ by trumpets or trom- 
bones before the Queen’s chariot, and 
a canzona, played after the anthem. 
The march was adapted by Purcell 
from a passage in the music which he 
wrote for Shadwell’s “Libertine.”’ It 
occurs in the fifth act of that play. The 
use of the brass, as noticed by Mr. 
Squire, is a remarkable anticipation of 
Mozart. 
* 
“A vocal recital was given in the Con- 
servatory Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, when pupils of Mrs. J. W. 
Bradley gave an_ interesting pro- 
gramme of songs, including selections 
from the works of Chaminade, Barnby, 
Lynes, Mascheroni, D’Hardelot, Beck- 
er, and others. The pupils who took 
part in the songs, duets and triots were 
Misses Alma Butler, Lillian Willcocks, 
Lizzie Luney, Ida Sutherland, Eva 
Reekie, Sarah Howard, Vera Ogden, 
Grace Stone, M. B. Wallace, Gene- 
vieve Whaley, Minnie Martin, Messrs. 
Cc. Hannon and Will Hillock. The work 
of these pupils demonstrated the fact 
that Mrs. Bradley is a conscientious 
and successful teacher. The piano 
number, Bach’s Prelude in G@ sharp 
minor and Schumann’s Traumeswir- 
ren, op. 12, No. 7, played by Miss Helen 
M. Strong, pupil of Mr. J. D. A. Tripp, 
was much appreciated, as were also 
the violin obligati played by Miss 
Laura Acheson, and the _ violin solo, 
Godard’s “Berceuse’’ and Wieniawski’s 
Mazurka, played by Miss Marie Smith. 
. 


Examinations in connection with the 
Toronto College of Music will be held 
in June, from the llth to the 18th, in- 
clusive. Forms of application may be 
obtained from the registrar, to be re- 
turned not later than May 20. 

* 


The closing recital for the spring 
season by Mr. Rechab Tandy’s pupils 
will be given in the Conservatory Mu- 
sic Hall this (Saturday) evening, 30th 
inst. According to his usual custom, 
Mr. Tandy will sing a selection of 
songs, including Adams’ “The Holy 
City,” with great organ obligato. 

* 


An enjoyable vocal recital was given 
at the Toronto College of Music on 
Monday evening of last week by Mr. 
Arthur V. Leitheuser, a talented pupil 
of Mr. James D. Richardson. Mr. 
Leitheuser has a baritone voice of 
good quality and range, and was heard 
to advantage in the following num- 
bers: Prologue, “Pagliacci,’’ Leonca- 
vallo; “Mill of the Valley,’ Euhendorf; 
“Caro Mio Ben,” Giordani; ‘Gypsy 
John,” Clay; “Pro Peccatis,’’ Rossini; 
“Out On the Deep,” Lohr; ‘‘Phosphor- 
escence,’’ Loewe; Cavatina, ‘“Sorgete,”’ 
Rossini, and the duo, “The Lord Is a 
Man of War,” Handel, in which Mr. 
Richardson joined. Miss Lillian Lan- 
dell, pianist, contributed the “Spinning 
Song,” Raff; Valse in E minor and Bal- 
lade in G minor, Chopin, in finished 
style. Another effective number was 
the violin solo, Wieniawski’s ‘Le- 
gende,” by Mr. F. C. Smith, whose 
playing was marked by facility of exe- 
cution and purity of tone. His accom- 
paniment was played with good taste 
by Miss Landell. Mrs. James Richard- 
ardson was the accompanist for the 
vocal numbers. 

+ 

The numerous recitals that have 
been given of late are among the signs 
that the musical season is nearing its 
close. Among the important piano re- 
citals unavoidably not mentioned in 
last issue was that given by Miss Flor- 
ence Turner on the 19th, in the hall of 
the Normal School, which was crowd- 
ed by a most appreciative audience. 
Miss Turner is a pupil of Mr. Frank S. 
Welsman, and her playing reflects 
great credit upon her popular instruc- 
tor. In a comprehensive and choice 
programme, which included the varia- 
tions from the Beethoven Sonata, op. 
26, Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso, Liszt’s Tenth Rhapsody, 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in F minor and 
the Chopin Valse, op. 42, she revéaled 
talents of a high order, surprising ver- 
satility, alternate power and delicacy, 
and a brilliant, sure, flexible tech- 
nique. The Mendelssohn Rondo was 
rendered with delightful daintiness and 
crispness, and at a high rate of velo- 
city, while the Beethoven excerpt was 
interpreted with artistic dignity and 
with a keen sense of the varying mood 
of the variations. The Liszt Rhapsody 
was remarkable for its virtuosity, and 
for the revelation of a degree of tem- 
perament that came as a surprise. The 
Rubinstein Barcarolle was finely fin- 
ished, and showed a poetic apprecia- 
tion, free from vagueness. Miss Tur- 
ner was assisted by Miss Lina Adam- 
son, violinist, with whom she played 
the Grieg duo sonata, op. 13, the en- 
semble being very effective, and by Mr. 
David Ross, baritone, who sang in ex- 
cellent style and in good voice a well- 
selected group of numbers. Miss Tur- 
ner’s accomplished playing was recog- 
nized during the evening by numerous 
recalls. 

= 

Students from junior and intermedi- 
ate departments of the West End 
branch of the College of Music gave a 
recital in the college hall, Pembroke 
street, last Saturday afternoon. Those 
who took part were: Piano—Kenneth 
Litster, Eric Litster, Rica McLean, 
Evelyn Runciman, Evelyn 3ennett, 
Bertha Presant, Zillah Webber, Loreen 
Kennelly, Rennie Keith, Harley Smith, 
Minnie Wright, Irene Smith, Marjorie, 
Bogart, Edith Lund, Muriel Smith, 
Myrtle Nelson, Ethel Tait, Ethel 
Heakes, Roy Deitch, Muriel Wilcox, 
Edna Wandle, Beatrice Spencer, Effie 
MeNair, Dell Ashdown, Ethel Saywell, 
Arretha Smedly; vocal—Clara Morton 
and Bertha Macdonald. 

© 


A quite unique recital will be given 
next Monday evening in the hall of the 
Conservatory of Music by pupils of Dr. 
Humfrey Anger. The compositions to 
be performed will be exclusively the 
works of the pupils. Ethel L. Maleolm 
will be represented by two piano solos 
and a ballad; Marjorie FitzGibbon by 
two numbers, one of them a madrigal; 
Minnie G. Connor by the first move- 
ment of a string quartette, Jessie Binns 
by a piano solo, Rachael Wilson by a 
vocal quartette, John D. Ketchum, 
aged ten, by a piano march, Nora 
Kathleen Jackson by three songs, Rob- 
ert J. Coughlan, a blind student, by 
two piano solos, and Alice A. M. Hop- 
kins by the anthem, “Christ Our Pass- 
over.’ It is doubtful if a recital of a 
similar character has even been given 
in Canada. 

. 

The Klingenfeld String uartette 
gave a decidedly interesting concert 
on Thursday evening of last week in 
St. George’s Hall. The scheme includ- 
ed Beethoven's delightfully fresh Ser- 
enade trio, op. 8, for violin, viola and 
‘cello: Smetana’s string quartette, “Aus 
meinem Leben,’ and Brahms’ piano 


quartette, op. 25 (two movements), in 
which the piano part was taken by Mr. 
Frank F. Welsman. The Serenade 


Trio, although clear in style, is an ex- 
acting composition to play, owing to 
the parts being condensed so as to give 
the effect of four instruments. For in- 
stance, the viola and the violoncello 
parts are much more full and difficult 
than the conventional parts for the 
Same instruments in a quartette. 
Messrs. Klingenfeld, Frank C. Smith 
and H. 8S. Saunders gave a _ well-fin- 
ished interpretation of the work, and 
specially mention the 
thoughtful Adagio and the beautiful 
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Andante with its variations in turn for 
each instrument as showing them to 
advantage. The Smetana quartette, a 
portion of which was first played in 
Toronto by the Yunck Quartette Club 
of Detroit, is almost unknown here. It 
appeals more to the thoughtful and 
imaginative hearer than to the general 
public. Unfortunately it is exacting in 
its demands upon the _ players, and 
hence is but rarely attempted in pub- 
lic. The prevalent mood of the music 
is one of melancholy, the composer, 
whose life was not a joyous one, hav- 
ing endeavored to picture certain epi- 
sodes in his life. The Klingenfeld 
party gave a very suggestive reading 
to the work, and may be congratulated 
on the manner in which they succeed- 
ed in revealing the character and mood 
of the work to their hearers. In the 
Brahms quartette Mr. Welsman played 
the piano part with much conscien- 
tious care, and with a faithful subor- 
dination of self to the effect of the 
ensemble. In the string quartette the 
second violin was taken by Mr. James 
O. Close, who proved efficient in that 
capacity, and sympathetic in his fol- 
—e of the reading of the first vio- 
in. 

The annual concert of the combined 
College of Music and University Man- 
dolin, Guitar, and Banjo Clubs (40 in- 
struments), G. F. Smedley conductor, 
will be held in Association Hall on 
Tuesday, May 3. The assisting artists 
are Miss Teresa Flanagan, soprano; 
Mrs. W. Hewes Oliphant, contralto; 
Miss Marietta LaDell, elocutionist; J. 
H. Cameron, humorous entertainer; 
Donald MacGregor, baritone; G. F. 
Smedley, mandolin, banjo and guitar 
soloist; Fred Weaver, accompanist. 
The plan will open at Nordheimer’s on 
Saturday, April 30. 

= 


The Sunday concerts which for the 
past four weeks have been given by 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra at 
the Grand Opera House, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Grattan, have been 
attended by crowded houses. Excellent 
programmes have been offered, and the 
performances have been very credit- 
able. Another concert will be given to- 
morrow night. No charge for admis- 
sion is made, but a silver collection is 
taken at the doors. If any fixed fee 
were charged I suppose that the Lord’s 
Day Alliance would attempt to stop 
the concerts, although I cannot see 
what difference in wickedness there is 
between a Sunday concert at a theater 
and a Sunday concert at Massey Hall 
under the auspices of a temperance or- 
ganization. CHERUBINO. 


An appreciative audience listened to 
a piano recital by pupils of Miss Mac- 
millan at the Toronto Junction Col- 
lege of Music on Tuesday night of last 
week, when a programme of a varied 
and exacting character was successful- 
ly carried out. The pupils taking part 
were Misses Florence Locke, Cecil 
3arnes, Winnifred Prowse, Marion 
Douglas, Luella Beamish, Edythe Tre- 
bilcock, Bertha srooks and Dorothea 
Davis. They gave evidence of that 
sound training which has placed Miss 
Macmillan in the front rank as a piano 
teacher and has brought this college 
into such prominent notice. The assist- 
ing talent was Mrs. Douglas, contralto 
and Dr. Norman Anderson, organist of 
New St. Andrew’s Church; Miss Bour- 
don, soprano, and Mr. Maywood, bari- 
tone. 








The Favored. 





"Twas Smith who held her rosy palm 
And prophesied—a specious Daniel; 

‘Twas Jones who left a heaven of calm 
To proffer sugar to her spaniel. 


‘Twas Brown who took her broken fan 
And brought it back when it - was 
mended: 
To call her carriage Clarkson ran, 
Blake cloaked her when the play was 
ended. 


And Robinson, beloved by Fate, 
Secured the extra I aspired to; 

But, when the spaniel strayed of late, 
"Twas i. ‘twas I, Clarinda wired to! 

‘Twas I who found the erring cur— 
An erring cur—breed not the rarest; 

"Twas I who carried home to her 
Beast to the Beauty—Fat to Fairest. 


For me, for me, she watched the street, 
Echoed the door bell’s every spasm; 

She called me everything that's sweet 
In one enchanting pleonasm., 


So, though no word that’s worth a word 
Is fixed between us, Life flowers 
double; 
She shares her pleasures with the herd, 
She turns to me—in serious trouble. 





Important Time Table Changes on the 
Grand Trunk in Effect May rst. 





The Grand Trunk announced to-day 
spring changes as follows: 

Additional train for Montreal will 
leave Toronto, daily except Sunday, at 
9 p.m. 

Montreal fast express now leaving at 
10 p.m. will leave Toronto daily at 10.30 
p.m., reaching Montreal same time as 
at present, viz., 7.30 a.m. 

A new passenger train will leave 
Stratford at 6.50 p.m. daily except Sun- 
day, reaching Toronto at 9.50 p.m., and 
will take the place of mixed train now 
due to arrive in Toronto at 11.40 p.m. 

This train will have connections from 
London, Goderich and Elmira branches, 
= at Toronto for Ottawa and Mont- 
real. 

New passenger trains instead of 
mixed trains will leave Stratford at ov 
p.m. for Goderich and at 10.30 a.m. for 
Palmerston, leaving Palmerston at 
12.20 noon, reaching Owen Sound and 
Wiarton 2.50 p.m., instead of 4 p.m., 
and there will also be passenger ser- 
vice leaving Palmerston 7.40 p.m., .ar- 
riving Stratford 9 p.m. 

There will be other important 
changes when summer service goes in- 
to effect. 

These changes will, it is expected, 
give great satisfaction to residents and 
travelers on north branch lines, and is 
another step in the improved train 
service constantly going on on the 
Grand Trunk System in Ontario. 


The Modern Wedding. 





The world is certainly growing less 
sentimental. Gone are the days, for 
instance, when a* wedding meant an 
exhibition of tears and emotion gener- 
ally on the part of all the women 
present, and a pallid, downcast bride, 
whose appearance suggested sleepless 
nights and extreme nervousness. The 
bride of to-day audaciously and cheer- 
fully marches to and from the altar, 
bows and nods to her friends, and is 
generally self-possessed enough to mar- 
shal her bridesmaids and to keep her 
train out of the mud. An early Vic- 
torian bride who concerned herself 
about such a trifle as the latter would 
have been regarded as a heartless and 
indecently original young person. 

One-reason which accounts for the 
cheerfulness of a _ twentieth century 
wedding is that marriage nowadays 
does not mean for the bride the pro- 
longed separation from her family and 
home which it did in previous genera- 
tions. Fifty years ago, when the debu- 
tante from the Midlands married The 
young squire from the South, her visits 
to the paternal roof could be but few 
and far between, and the wrench from 
all the old associations of her girlish 


days made the marriage ceremony a 
painful ordeal. To-day, the young ma- 


tron is able to see as much of her own | 


people as she likes, and is very proba- 


bly back at her parents’ town or coun- | 


try residence after a three days’ hon- 
eymoon., 

At the wedding of her daughter the 
Victorian mother was expected to in- 
dulge in a decorous amount of grief 
as the service proceeded, and seldom 
failed to fulfil the anticipations of the 
congregation in this respect. No cas- 
ual onlooker could ever nayg suspected 
from this woebegone lady’s aspect that 
her efforts for several years had been 
chiefly directed to bring about the very 
event which was taking place. The 
modern mother is a sensible, candid 
dame, who is patently contented at 
the transfer of her daugnter, and 
whose complacent aspect and smiling 
amiability seem to acknowledge the 
success of her cnaperonage, and to in- 
sinuate that she regards the wedding 
as a feather in her cap. 1t 1s, by the 
way, a curious point that though the 
bride’s mother was expected to be over- 
whelmed with grief, tears or emotion 
on the part of tne pridegroom’s moth- 
er were considerea unnatural and to be 
resented.—‘Mouern Society.” 





Poisoning in English Potteries. 





Six years of special regulations have 
done much to diminish the terrible suf- 
ferings and mortality from lead poison- 
ing in the potteries. The latest re- 
turns show that since the regulations 
compelling employers in the pottery 
trade to take proper precautions came 
into force the amount of sickness from 
this cause has diminished by “nearly 
two-thirds. And while in 1899 sixteen 
deaths occurred from lead poisoning, 
last year there were but three. The 
success of this partial reform should 
suggest the extension of similar regu- 
lations to the house-painters and 
plumbers, whose calling still remains 
among the most dangerous to health 
and life. 





<5 My Symphony. 





To live content with small means; to 
seek elegance rather than luxury, and 
refinement rather than fashion; to be 
worthy, not respectable; and wealthy, 
not rich; to study hard, think quietly, 
talk gently, act frankly; to listen to 
stars and birds, babes and sages, with 
open heart, to bear all cheerfully, do 
all bravely, await occasions, hurry nev- 
er; in a word, to let the spiritual, un- 
bidder and unconscious, grow up 
through the commonplace.—William 
Henry Channing. 





A Fine Magazine. 





Just out, the “Four-Track News” for 
May. Only 5 cents, any newsdealer. 





Visitor (at lunatic asylum)—Who is 
that fine-looking man making stars, 
crosses, and things out of letters? At- 
tendant—Oh, he was the editor of a 
puzzle column in some paper. One week 
he lost the answers and tried to solve 
them himself. 
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OF MUSIC 


COLLEGE STREET. 
DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Students prepared for the concert field, the drawing- 
room and for the profession of teaching. 


SCHOGL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 
Calendars Mailed on Application. 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 
TENOR 
Teacher of Artistic Singing. 


Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto. 


W. Y. ARCHIBALD 
BARITONE SOLOIST 


Conductor of the University of Toronto Glee 
Club. Open for ergagements in Oratorio, 
Concerts, Etc. 

Aavanced pupils accepted. 


Studio—Nordheimers’, 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


Concert Baritone 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED 
SINGING 








Studio— 









'» SrupIo —Nordheimer’s, 
/ 15 King °t. East. 
*yhone Maina 4669 
RESIDENCE—658 Euclid Ave. 
*Pnove Park 922 


MR. J. M. SHERLOCK 


SINGING MASTER 


Studios: Rooms 5—8, Nordheimer’s, 15 King Street 
East. 





NATURAL VOICE CULTURE 


EDWARD BARTON 


CONCERT BARITONE 
STUDIO-681 SPADINA AVE., TORONTO 


GEORGE FOX 
SOLO VIOLINIST 
For terms, etc. address J. W. Baumann 
Rocm 3, Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 


W. F. PICKARD 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND ORGAN 


Room 19, Bank of Commerce Building, 

Cor. Yonge and College Streets. 
Fridays—1 to 3 p.m. 

Residence—305 Huron Street. 


BERENICE PARKER 
M.E.L. 


ELOCUTIONIST 
TEACHER AND ARTIST 
Studio—572 Jarvis St. "Phone—N. 865. 


H. S. SAUNDERS 


VIOLONOELLIST 
21 Harbord Street, or Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


P. J. McAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio--146 Ozsington Avenue 


HAROLD D. PHILLIPS 
M.A., Mus. Bac. Camb.), F.R.C.0. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's, Bloor East. 
Specialty— Composition and advanced theory. 


Studio —Nordhbeimer s. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER 
SOPRANO 


For Dates, Terms, etc., apply to 
Torrente Conservatory of Music, Toronte, 
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F. H. TORRINGTON, Mus. Doc., Musical Director. 


EXAMINATIONS 


June lith to 18th. 
Applications and Syllabus obtained from Registrar. 


MRS. W. J. OBERNIER 


CONTRALTO 


Certificated pupil of William Shakespeare, London, 
England. PUPILS RECEIVED—Breathing, Voice 
Building, Artistic Singing. For terms apply— 

Toronto College of Music, or 14 Catherine Street. 


Mis Mary Hewitt Smart 
S@PRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, 
Vocal Teacher St. Rees. College, Toronto. 
Studio—Room U, Yonge Street Arcade. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOEKIN and PIANO 


Studio—Toronto College of Music, or Williams’ 
143 Yonge Street. 


J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Simon's Church. 
Musical Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. Teacher of Piano and Organ of Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, Bishop Strachan School, and 
Branksome Hall. 21 Dunbar Road, Rosedale. 


SEBASTIAN H, BURNETT 


CONCERT BARITON ORATORIO 
Voice Breathing, Lieder and Diction 


Studio—60 Grenville Street, or Toronto Col- 
lege of Music. 


LORA NEWMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


Pupil of the world-renowned Leschetizky. Recently 
returned from Vienna. Concert engagements and 
a limited number of advanced pupils accepted. For 
dates and terms, address Nordheimer's, King St., or 
278 Jarvis St. 


J, F. JOHNSTONE, C.M. 


PIANO, SINGING, THEORY, HARMONY, etc. 
Room 5, 269 Coll ge Street, Toronto. 


NORA KATHLEEN JACKSON 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


Pupil of Frau Elizabeth Grosser (Zurich), W. E. 
Haslam, Esq. and Dr. Ham. ‘*Scored an unqualified 
ennuaa, = lool and Empire Studios — Castle 
Frank Road, Rosedale, and Nordheimer’s. 


W. E. FAIRCLOUGH, F.R.C.O. 


Organist and Choirmaster of All Saint’s Church 


PIANO, ORGAN, THEORY 


Address—1 NorTH SHERBOURNE STREET, or 
Toronto Co.tiece or Music, 


W. O. FORSYTH 


(Director Metropolitan School of Music.) 
PIANIST and Teacher of the Higher 
Art of Piano-Playing, Harmony, etc. 


Private studio—Nordheimer's, Toronto. 


ONALD HERALD, A.T.C.M. 
TEACHER OF PIANO 

Toronto Conservator of Music, Presby- 

terian Ladies’ College and Upper Canada 

College. 



































Address--496 Spadina Ave 


FRANK S. WELSMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


AND 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO-PLAYING 


Studio at Mason & Risch, or Toronto College or 
Music. Residence—32 Madison Avenue 


H. KLINGENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 
306 Jarvis Street. 
or Conservatory of Music, 


EORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin Soloist 


Will receive pupils and concert engagements, In- 
structor of ‘Varsity Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Clubs. 
Teacher Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School, Presbyterian Ladies’ College. 

Studio: Daytime, at Nordheimer’s; Evenings, 
College of Music. 


A. T. CRINGAN, Mt: Be. 


Teacher of Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Careful attention given to tone placing an 
development. 


Studio—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Residence— 633 Church St., Toronto. 


Chrystal Brown 


Oratorio and Concert Tenor 


Soloist Central Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa. 


Now booking engagements in Canada. 
Address— ERIE, Pa. 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress at Loretto Abbey. 
—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


DAVID ROSS 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED SINGING 


Studio—32 King Street West. 
Residence—93 Howland Ave, 


MR. A. S. VOGT 


Teacher In the Advanced Grades of Piano 
Playing. 


- + Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Address— 








Address— 

















Address 





168 Carlton Street, or 
Conservatory of Music, 


MBS: J. W. BRADLEY 
Directress and Leader of Berkel 
Methodist Church Choir. ayes 


Vocal Teacher of Moulton Ladies’ 
and Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


130 Seaton Street, Toronto, 





College, Toronto, 





M® and MRS. ALFRED JURY 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Tone placement and development of voice according 
to scientific principles, a specialty. 
Studio—58 Alexander Street. 

















Whaley,Royce &Co, 


LIMITED 
Canada’s Greatest Music House 


Everything in Sheet Music 
anpD Musical Instrume: ts 


Our collection of BARE OLD VWIO1!INS, 
"CELLOS, etc., is THE LARGEST AND 1 EST 
ever imported into Canada. Inspection 
invited. 

INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL. 


158 YONGE STREET - - TORONTO 
Special % 
special Fine Violins 


Write for new Catalr;ue 
(free) containing list of : oiled 
violin makers, photo en) av- 
in gs of celebrated artist+, ard 
peetegregee reproductic:+ of 

ine Violins, ranging in }: ice 
from $40.00 to $5,(00 00. 


£pecial violins sent on #+ ven 
days’ examination. Mo: hly 
payments arrarged. Fc):ma)l 
certificates of genuine: ess 
with each instrument. 


The R. S. WILLIAMS & SONS CO., Limited 
143 YONGE STREET. TORONTO 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST 
Musical Studio— 


28 Floss Platz, LEIFZIG 
ADRA LUTON, Concert Soprano 


A limited number of pupils received. Now booking 
engagements for a At Homes, Musicales, 


etc. Write for circular. For terms and dates apply 
to Woodstock, Ont. 


Toronto Junction College of Mus'c. 
MISS VIA MACMILLAN, 


DIRECTRESS. 
SUMMER TERM NOW OPEN. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL of MUSIC 


93 BEVERLEY STREET 


























Vocal, Violin, Piano. Theory, ression 
and Physical Culture. Meyers Music Method 
for beginners. Thoroughly competent staff and i igh 
standard work in all departments. For particulars 
call or write. 





Toronto Conservatory 
...String Quartette 


Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, first violin. 
Miss Lina D. Adamson, second violin. 
Miss Lena M. Hayes, viola. 
Miss Lois Winlow, ‘cello. 


. 


Open for engagements, Apply 71 Gloucester Street 








EDUCATIONAL. 


TORONTO 
SCHOOL OF DHYSICAL 


ULTURE 
AND EXPRESSION ‘| 
SIMPSON HALL 734 YONGE ST. 


CURATIVE EXERCISES under Medical Supervision. 


Private class or personal attention. 


The Misses Sternberg 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AND DANCING 
St, George's Hall 


Society Dancing, Simpson Hall, 734 Yonge Street, 
Saturdays, 8 p.m. 














ART. 





W. L. FORSTER 
e Studio will reopen June Ist. 
Studio—2& King Street West 


Wood Carving Studio 


JOHN |. RIDPATH 


Classes and Private Lessone. 
Room 40, Yonge Street Arcade, 











PROFESSIONAL. 


GBERMAW E. TOWNSEND 


Public Accountant and Auditor 


MeKinneon Building, Terente 
Room 210. e—M ain 130 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. 

















Weer edr ro 
YACIFic KY 


BUSINESS 


HEALTH... 
PLEASURE 


If you are contemplating a trip, East or 
West, North or South, to the Atlantic Sea- 
side or the Pacific Coast, to any quarter 
of the Globe, it will pay you to favorably 
consider the advantages offered by the 
most unique railway system in the world. 

Business. —\t passes through, or has 
access to, every City and important Town 
in the Dominion of Canada. 

Health. --Some of the most renowned 
health resorts and mineral springs are situ- 
ated on its lines; with its connections all 
others are reached. 

Pleasure.—No grander scenery can. 
be found along the line of any railway. 

A H. Norman, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, 1 King Street East, Toronto. 

RAILWAY 


ON UU ieee 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WHICH OPENS ON SATURDAY, APRIL 807rn 
Return rates from Toronto — 


$19.20 GOOD 15 DAYS 
$26.60 GO: D 30 DAYS 
$30.76 GOOD FOR SEASON 


Proportionate rates from other points 


Stop over allowed at any intermediate Canadian 
Station, also at Detroit ana Chicago, 











THROUGH OTTAWA SLEEPER 


will leave Toronto at 10.30 P.M. on and after Sunday, 
May 1st. 





_ For tickets, Hlustrated literature regarding World's 
Fair, and further information on application to Agents, 
or to 


J. D. McDona», District Passenger Agent Toronto, 
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The Three Questions. 


HIS is the advertisement that 
appeared in a New York paper: 
“Wanted, a congenial private 
secretary. He must answer 
three questions satisfactorily. 

The successful applicant will receive a 
large salary and will have opportuni- 
ties for travel. Apply in person be- 
tween 10 and 4 to-morrow. A. B. Keat- 
ing, Room 1104 Parker Building.” 

The advertisement was read by many 
persons, some of whom tossed it aside 
as the work of a crank, while others 
answered it. Two of the applicants 
were Robert Bowditch and Clarence 
Sibley. 

Bowditch set forth on the morning 
of the day following, and arrived at 
the sky-scraper in which was the office 
of Mr. Keating, he stepped aboard the 
elevator and gave the office number. 

“Eleventh floor,” said the elevator 
man. “Are you one of the applicants 
for the position?’’ ‘ 

It was an inquisitive remark, but it 
was kindly, and Bowditch answered 
pleasantly: ‘Yes, I’m going to try my 
luck. I suppose there have been a 
good many applications already.” 

“There’s been a good many going up, 
but you seem to be the first one after 
the job. Keating is a nice man. I 
wish you luck.” 

Bowditch smiled and nodded his 
head, but said nothing further. He 
felt just a little bit nervous. 

When he entered the office there was 
no one in sight but a clerk. 

“Is Mr. Keating in?” he asked. 

“No,’’ answered the clerk, “but he’ll 
be back directly. I suppose you are 
one of the applicants. Would you 
mind sitting here a minute while I go 
out and telephone for him? If any- 
one comes in tell him I’ll be right back. 
You don’t mind, do you?’ 

“Certainly not. Go ahead. 
‘don’t be gone long, as I might 
away with the office.” 

“T’ll risk that,” said the clerk with a 
smile. 

The clerk went out, and after he had 
been gone some five minutes a pedlar 
came in and said to Bowditch: ‘Will 
you buy some matches to help me 
along?”’ 

Bowditch knew it was agatnst the 
rules for pedlars to enter that build- 
ing, but the little fellow looked so woe- 
begone that he said: “Well, sonny, I 





Only 
run 


will, although they don’t look very 
good.” 

In a minute or two a tall man of dis- 
tinguished appearance came in, and 


Bowditch felt instinctively that this 
was Mr. Keating, so he rose from his 
seat and stated his-errand. 

Mr. Keating asked him to step into 
the inner office, and when they were 
seated, he said: ‘“‘“Now please be care- 
ful how you answer my three ques- 
tions. Are you college-bred?” 

Bowditch’s heart sank as he replied: 
“No, sir; I have had only a common 
school education, but I’ve moved among 
men a good deal, and have read much 
and traveled all over the Eastern States 
on foot trying to verify what I had 
read. Books without knowledge of liv- 
ing men are apt to be misleading.” 

_. “I dare say,” said Mr. Keating. And 
Bowditch could not determine whether 
he was pleased or not at his answer. 

“What is the capital of Georgia?” 
said Mr. Keating suddenly. 

Bowditch, somewhat taken back, said 
lamely: “I don’t remember.” 

“Umph!"” said Mr. Keating. 
here is my last question. 
the Pilgrims land?” 
“Sometime in 1520,’ said Bowditch, 
and then seeing by the change in the 
expression of Mr. Keating’s face that 
he was wrong, he hastily added: “No, 
in 1620.” 

‘Mr Keating elevated his. eyebrows 
and then depressed them. 

“Your general knowledge seems to 
be weak, although I may have hit on 
the only questions you cannot answer. 
I will tell you frankly that there have 
been others who answered worse than 
you did. You will hear to-morrow 
whether you are successful or not.” 

In the afternoon Clarence Sibley 
thought he would try for the position. 
Now, Sibley had been through college, 
but he had not learned what a great 
many college men esteem their most 
valuable acquisition, how to act to- 
ward one’s fellows, and when he step- 
ped aboard the _ elevator and said, 
“Eleventh floor,’’ he resented the man’s 
query. 

“Are you one of the applicants for 
the secretaryship?” said the elevator 
man. 

“What's that to you?” 
shortly. 

“Just a way of passin’ the day,” said 
the elevator man, and added: “I hope 
a good-natured man will get it, for I'll 
have to take him up and down.” 

Arrived at the office Sibley found 
that there was no one in sight but a 
clerk. 

“Isn't Mr. Keating in?’ said Sibley. 

“No, sir, but he'll be back directly, 
I think.” 

“Well, what does he advertise special 
hours for, and then go out? I’ve come 
some distance, and my time is as valu- 
able as his.” 

‘I've no doubt, sir,’ said the clerk. 
“I know where he is, and if you'll be 
kind enough to sit here a minute I'll 
telephone for him. If anyone comes in 
You don’t 


“Well, 
When did 


said Sibley 


tell him I'll be right back. 
mind, do you?” 





Smith Dictating to his wife. 


TORONY 


His Three Ways. 





Smith Dictating to his stenographer. 














Severo 


Smith Dictating to the cook. 








“Yes, I do mind. I think it’s an im- 
position; but if it’ll hurry up Keating 
go ahead.” 

The clerk went out, and a minute 
later the door opened and in came the 
same boy who had been in in the morn- 
ing. 

He looked doubtfully at the glowering | 
Sibley, and then said: “Will you buy 
some matches to help me along?” 

“No, but I'll help you along in an- 
other way if you don’t get right out. 
Don’t you know that peddlers aren’t 


allowed in office buildings? Clear 
out!” 
Sibley’s attitude was so menacing: 


that the little peddler ran out hastily. 
It was a half-hour before Mr. Keating 
came in, so it may ke imagined that 
Sibley was not in an amiable frame of 
mind, 

He was invited into the inner office, 
and Mr. Keating then said: ‘“‘Now, Mr. | 
Sibley. Are you college-bred?” 

“Why, certainly,’ said Sibley; “it’s 
not likely I would apply for this pos‘- 
tion if I weren’t. In these days of keen 
competition I know very well that men 
outside colleges stand no chance.” 


Mr. Keating asked: ‘‘What is the 
capital of Georgia?” 

Sibley was up in an instant. “Mr. 
Keating. I didn’t come here to be in- | 
sulted. Atlanta, of course.” : 


“You are right, but I have to treat 





all alike. Only one question more. 
When did the Pilgrims land?” 
“December 2ist, 1620. Really, these 





qvestions are childish. What salary 
are you going to pay me?” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Keating, ‘‘but 
I cannot let you know until later 
whether you will be able to fill the po- 
sition. I must weigh the merits of all 
the applicants. I intend to sail for a 
tour around the world as soon as I 
have selected my secretary and—~” 

“That'll suit me all right,’ said Sib- 
ley, beginning to feel in pretty good 
humor. 

“You'll hear from me in the morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Keating, rising and bow- 
ing Sibley out. 

* * ' 

Next morning Sibley received this: 

“Mr. Clarence Sibley: Dear Sir,—I 
was not altogether pleased at the tone 
in which you answered the three ques- 
tions. A traveling companion should 
be even-tempered. I have no doubt as 
to your intellectual qualifications, but 
gcod nature is to me more valuable. 
Yeurs very turly, John Keating.” 

The same mail brought Bowditch the 
following: 

“Mr. Robert Bowditch: My Dear Mr. 
Bowditch,—I am happy to say that I 
would like you to report for duty to- 
morrow morning and help he to attend 
to some business matters preparatory 
to our trip around the world. You are 
the only one who answered all three 
questions satisfactorily. The elevator 
man says that you answered the first 
question in a way that made him hope 
you’d get the position. My clerk meade 
a similar report as to the second ques- 
tion, and the little match-boy says he 
wishes everyone was as soft as you, 
and he was much pleased at your in- 
swer to the third question. As to my 
own queries, any school child could 
have answered them. It is unnecessary 
to say that I am not looking for a 
school child, but for a pleasant travel- 
ing companion. Hoping that our rela- 
tions may continue to be cordial as 
we journey among all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and quite sure that your 
affable manners will oil the wheels of 
progress, I am, Yours very sincerely, 

“John Keating. 

—Charles Battell Loomis, in Chicago 

“Record-Herald.” 








Breaking Into Society. 


EN have the games of baseball, 
football and polo, but women 
M have the most strenuous and 
exciting of all games—the 

game of breaking into society. 

The game requires dwo sides, the Ins 
and the Outs. The Ins are a small 
coterie of families who are banded to- 
gether for the purpose of keeping all 
other persons at a distance. The Outs 
are all the other players. They are not 
organized, but each player among the 
Outs acts for herself. The object of 
the play, on behalf of the Outs, is to 
secure a tenable position among the 
Ins. When an Out has secured such a 
position she immediately becomes an 
In and joins in the endeavor to repulse 
the Outs. 

The game is played with great vigor 
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cape effect. 






&A. Cornwell, Mar. 
formerly Yonge and Gerrard Sts, 


Better Costumes for 


The Novi-Modi idea is the better and 
more stylish costuming of women without 


fittings and disappointments of the dress 


ladies’ tailors. on 

With our wardrobes and agencies in 
all important towns throughout Canada we 
can give you more exclusive styles and a 
greater variety than any other store can 
Our workmanship is unexcelled— 
perfection of fit we guarantee. 


finish and deliver it the same day. 


—An exclusive novelty, made with triple 
rimmed with broad cloth collar and embroidered vest. 
© trimmed with fancy . 
yoke to match. Made in novelty cloths. 


TOU Weer’ 


Women. 


of ready-made, the tiresome 


the high prices of the best 


and try a costume on—we can 


New pleated skirt, trimmed on 





., .Toronto 
Main 1168 
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and even roughness. The Ins are per- 
mitted by the rules to do anything they 
please to beat off and cripple an Out. 
Ins have been known frequently to 
walk all over an Out, metaphorically, 
and to inflict deep and indelible scars 
on opponents. An Out must be will- 
ing to endure any torture. She must 
stand insults, rebuffs and humiliations 


without wincing, and must come up 
smiling to renew the attack after ev- 
ery knockdown. 

The game, though brutal, has a 


strange fascination, far stronger than 
the fascination of poker. Women some- 
times are seized late in life with a pas- 
sion for the game, and in the frenzy 
to succeed, many women, who ought to 
have known better, have wasted for- 
tunes and disturbed the peace of their 
families. A poor woman has absolute- 
ly no chance of breaking into the ex- 
clusive circle of the Ins, as the cost of 
a campaign is exceeding great. Some 
poor women are born among the Ins, 
but very few. As a ruie, the poor are 
compelled to drop out, for they cannot 
afford to keep pace with the company, 
and respectable poverty among the 
Outs is more tolerable than shabby 
gentility among the Ins, although there 
are women that do not think so. 

Some of the Outs display great in- 
genuity in their mode of playing the 
game, but the Ins, having gone through 
the experience themselves, are usually 
more than a match for any ambitious 
Out. The strength of the Ins is in 
their team work. They are all old 
hands and know the game, and they 
play together with the precision and 
accord of machinery. They may bicker 
among themselves, but against the 
Outs they present a united and almost 
impenetrable front. There is no team 
work among the Outs because two 
Outs together are weaker than either 
alone. An Out must never be seen in 
the company of another Out, but must 
lay all her plans to meet and associate 
with the Ins. It is a distinct triumph 
for an Out to receive a demonstration 
of amity from an In, and even a cold 
nod from an In is an indication that 
the Out has made progress. 

An Out must be prepared to abandon 
all her old friends and even her rela- 
tives when she breaks into society. The 
Ins never admit whole sets of people 
at once, but open their ranks, when at 
all, only for one player at a time. Some 
of the Outs break in by a bold as- 
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course of nature the good old man will 
hardly live many more years, and each 
time his descendants assemble round 
him they can hardly help thinking it 
may be the last. This eighty-sixth an- 
hiversary has been distinguished by 
the presence of King Edward of Eng- 
and, not a very frequent visitor at his 
father-in-law’s court; also by that of 
the little Prince of Denmark, Princess 
Charles’ son, who first saw the light on 
British soil, and who has now made 
the acquaintance of his father’s family. 
} A group will probably be arranged 
in Four Generations style, with the 
aged King Christian, the Crown Prince 
Frederic, Prince Charles, and the 
baby. His Danish Majesty can hardly 
feel the joys and sorrows of life as 
keenly as he may have dofie years ago, 
yet the death of his wife’s cousin of 
Cambridge could not have passed un- 
regretted, for in the bygones the King 
and the Duke had various interests in 
common, linked as they were through 
their Hesse-Cassel connections. 

_Not many old gentlemen of eighty- 
SIx can boast an unbroken set of three 
sons and three daughters, all living, 
and in pretty fair health. King Chris- 
tian’s children were by no means of 
sturdy build, and their fortune was 
more in face than figure. They do not 
belong, however, to that class which 
is always “under the doctor’s hands,” 
and they seem possessed of greater 
staying power than many people of 
more robust exterior. 








A Little Palmistry. 
your particular 


66 HAT is 
line of robbery?” he 
asked as he approached 


her small, canopied table 
ck ; at the charity bazaar. 
Ms Palmistry,” she returned smilingly. 

Shall I read your hand? It costs half- 
a-crown,”’ 

“Tm afraid you might discover my 
true inwardness. Let me read yours. 
Tl pay you just the same.” 

“Very well,” she said readily. He 
sat down opposite her at the little table 
and she placed her hand on the small 
velvet cushion. 

“A dark gentleman 
began promptly. 

“Which one?” she enquired demurely. 

“Several. They are all villains. Avoid 


loves you,” he 


sault on the front of the Ins, some j| them.” 
storm the sacred camp by a flank “Thanks, That is very important. 
movement, but most sneak in by aj What else?” : 


back way through the connivance of |} 


one or two Ins. 

The game is very hard on the tem- 
per, on the good looks and on the af- 
fections. A fiercely contested cam- 
vaign will sometimes change a lovable, 
womanly Out into a victorious but har- 
cened and selfish In. As the whole ad- 
vantage and benefit of being an In 
consists in the fact that everybody 
can’t be one, the Ins are naturally 
very obstinate in resisting the Outs. If 
it were easy for the Outs to break in, 
they would cease to try, and that 
would destroy the game. 

There are a great many fine women 
who are not in society and who do not 
attempt to break in. It is possible for 
a family to possess wealth, education, 
refinement, breeding, and all the ex- 
cellent things in life, and yet not be in 
society. When a woman has money, 
however, there is always danger that 
she may be drawn into this terrible 
game. 

The Ins are not necessarily cruel and 
repelling except toward ambitious 
Outs. There are many gentle and alto- 
gether admirable women among the 
Ins, and some of them have many 
friiends among the Outs. So long as an 
Out remembers her position, and does 
not attempt to break into society by 
means of her acquaintance with a few 
Ins, these Ins may be altogether de- 
lightful and loving friends. But when 
an Out commences to play the game 
she may look for no help or pity from 
any In. The Ins are primarily faith- 
ful to their order. They play the game 
impartially and without mercy. 


King Christian of Denmark. 








A pathetic interest attaches itself to 
the family gatherings in Denmark in 
honor of the venerable King Chris- 
tian’s birthday, as in the ordinary 
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Olei Morrhue 
(opt.) 3vii. 

Ferri Phosphat, Sii. 

Phosphori gr. i. 

Glycerini, etc, 

q.s., ad. $xv, 





Ferrol is an Emulsion of Cod Liver 

Oil, and if it were nothing more it would 

take front rank because of the quality 

and quantity of the oil used and the 
scientific method of preparation. But 

Ferrol tas special claims which take it 

out of the ordinary class of emulsions 

altogether. For instance : 

Ferrol combines Iron and Phos- 
phorus with the oil, and no other 
emulsion contains these ingredients al- 
though it is well known that they 
should always be administered to- 
gether, as each is the complement of 
the other. 

Ferrol is so scientifically prepared 
that the first processes of digestion are 
actually performed in the process of 
manufacture, and the emulsion is ready 
for instant absorption into the blood. 
This is of the utmost importance to 
persons with delicate stomachs. 

Ferrol, unlike other emulsions, is 
positively palatable and not one ina 
thousand find any difficulty in taking it. 

Ferrol contains the three essentials 
of life, viz.—Fat, Iron and Phos- 
paeaae have never been com- 

ined before. 

Ferrol holds the record 
creasing the weight. 

Ferrol has received more endorsa- 
tions from medical men than any 
other preparation on the market. 

Finally, the formula is freely published, 
and in taking Ferrol you 
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You Take’”’ 
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Write for sample and literature to The Ferrol 
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“A blonde gentleman also loves you. 
He is about my height and color,” 

“I shouldn’t call you a_ blonde, 
exactly.”’ 

“Well, then, 
blonde, exactly.” 

“Is he a villain, too?” 

“Not at all. 
if you marry him.” 

“He hasn't asked me,” she said. 

“No; but he’s going to.” 

She studied her own hand. 

“I see him,” she cried. 
you are! He is now far from here.” 

“He isn’t!””—indignantly. 
very near.” 
| ‘Oh, then it can’t be the same one.’ 


“The one I mean i 
Should marry,” he omnia, ear 


“Oh, yes, now I 
mean,” 
line. But he is very attentive to 
short, blue-eyed lady.’’ 

“Not at all, She’s only a—-” 
| “Sister to him?” 
; “No; not even that. 

| acquaintance.” 

“But he calls her by her first name. 
“That's what I mean by a 

acquaintance. But 
he does?” 
| “I've heard him,” she said with posi 
tiveness. 
| “I thought this was palmistry?” 
“Oh, Well, 


see 


Just 





so it is. 
line under this finger.” 


“Well, they’re old friends, you see.”’ 
“But you said she was only a calling 


acquaintance.” 
“IT was looking at the wrong line,’ h 
said hastily. ‘‘Let’s go on. This not 


exactly-blonde gentleman is going to be 
He will give you every 


\ 
| 
{ 
very wealthy. 
luxury?” 
“How about all the dark gentlemen? 
she enquired. “Some of them 
wealthy already.” 
“They will lose it all—last winter yo 
were quite ill.” 
“You 
marked. 
“T am judging by a small break i 
the life-line. 
gentleman sent you flowers.” 
“Yes, It was very kind of him. 
did the dark gentlemen.” 
“Theirs meant nothing.” 
“What did his mean?” she queried. 
“Undying devotion.” 
“How nice! 
gentleman who is so far away.” 
“It isn’t either! 
very near.” 


know that, anyway,’’ she 


It is the one who 


“Maybe I wasn’t looking at it as a 
together your hand,” he said audac 
ously. 

“Whose would it be, pray?” 


to be able to read one’s 
pretty well, you know.” 
She withdrew her hand. 
“It’s possible that you read more 
it than I do,”’ she said. 
“In my hand?” 
“In mine,” 
‘Is it the same thing?” he begged. 
“How about the blue-eyed lady 
hand?” 


own 


gentlemen.” 

“Well, that might be a good 
rangement. But as to giving mine 
the blonde gentleman——” 

“Yes?” eagerly. 


“That,’’ she said mischievously, 


worth already. Here comes one of t 
dark gentlemen.’’—Edwin Asa Dix, 
“London Magazine.” 





Londonese. 





tants is curious and interesting. 
may be supposed that 


down what he heard. If he did, 


from the Cockney we hear now. 


“wift” when he meant “with,” but t 


horrible results of the alien invas 


I shouldn’t call him a 


You will be very happy 


“How wise 


“Hie fs 


you 


the one you 
she said. “There, on that cross- 


a calling 


calling 
how do you know 


I find it in the 


ar 


re- 


The not-exactly-blonde 


So 


That must be the blonde 


“You seem to read a good deal about 
other people in my hand,” she observed. 


“Suppose we call it mine. One ought 
hand 


rs 


“She can give it to one of the dark 


ar- 


she arose, “isn’t a question of palm- 
istry. Besides, you've had your moneys 
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The language spoken by the inhabi- 


It 


Dickens put 
the 
Cockney of his day is entirely diferent 
Even 
within the last ten years the dialect 
has suffered considerable changes. Ten 
years ago the Cockney boy did not say 


his 


perversion is now common enough. One 
would like to explain it as one of the 


ion 


and to believe that the London boy is 



























Every One An 
Art Piano. 


F we took a commission to make a 
Single piano for $5,000, it could be 
of no better material or workman- 
ship than we regularly use in our 





plainest, least expensive instrument, for 
we use the best only. 
more 


We could spend 
money ornamentation, but 
nothing to improve quality. And every 
instrument receives that same personal 


on 


care and special exactness in detail that 
one would 
instrument. 


look for in such a costly 


We have a proposition that makes it 
easy for you to own a GOURLAY. Even 
if your means are limited, there is no 
need to buy an inferior piano. 


tS 


Gourlay, Winter & Leeming 


188 YONGE STREET, 
TORONTO. 
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TAYLOR & 


Shirts to Measure 
Perfect Fitting 


For Men and Women. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
we are reserving fitting entirely 
for out-of-town customers to the 


Horse Show. 


Our Shirt Waist Costumes have 
a fit and style exclusively our own. 


Wash Costumes, $16.00 up. 
Shirt Wais's.... 


TO YOUR MEASURE 


G. L. MacKay 


101 YONGE ST. 


Phone— Main 5266 
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Studio 'Phone : 
Main 4031. 











suffering from a foreign debasement of 
language. t 
why is it that the same boy no longer | it 


his own 


says ‘“‘vell’ when he means “well,” as with men, 
he did in Dickens’ day? Nor can one I 
assign the lapsed “th” sound to lazi- English and 


ness in speaking, 
it stands, a fairly long word, and the 
boy cannot be ac 
deliberately gives it an extra syllable, 
“Westminister” 


yet 
name, 


is its absence 
surprise many 
there are 
which 


very much upon 
phasized or not. 


and 


Homes 


classes of decorative work. 
parts of the country at local rates. 
representative to make suggestions and 


common term for 


The remarkable point 
of consistency. 


aspirates 
the Cockney 
not pronounces correctly, and that the 
pronunciation of many words depends 


instance, at the beginning of a sentence 
is generally pronounced 
pecially when surprise or indignation 
is being indicated. 
unemphatic 

usual pronuciation of the word is given. 


the most artistic ever shown. 


Estimates and designs furnished fot 
We will execute work in all 
We will send a 


competent 

furnish sketches and estimates. 
House-Painting SS. 
Glazing 


CONLAN BROS. 


Formerly 45 Alexander Street. 


IMPORTERS ot WALL-PAPERS and FABRICS 


Saturday Night Building, 
28 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. 








But if this is so, 


is more 


Westminster is, as 
cused of laziness who 


newsboy’s 
of that 


is the 
the “Gazette” 


To get all sorts of health fads on the 
brain is a very prevalent disease. With 
a few foolish rules to observe, a whole 
lot of hygienic quirks to adjust to, and 
superstitious sanitary 
notions diligently followed by day and 
dreamed of by night, it is a malady 
which ends in a complete physical fiz- 
Such a life is not worth living.— 


dialect 
It will 
hear that 
words 

than 


in the 


to 
some 
often 


aro gg a schedule of 


more 


zle. 


whether they are e€m~ | \arogical Talk.” 


The word “‘what,” for 
“whart,” es- 


a subordinate 
the more 


In 
position The 


Only 5 









































































Made Beautiful. 


UR new lines of exclusive Wall-Papers are 





Decoratin. 
Fresco-Painting 


Residence Phone: 





The substitution of ‘i’ for 
mon, but it is interesting to notice that 
common with women than 
A little conversation book 
should be prepared for the benefit of 
other foreign visitors to 
London,—Barry Pain. 








Health Fad Mania. 





— rr 


Bright, Entertaining and Instructive. 


“Four-Track News” 
eents, at nearest newsdealer’s. 






































: For the Spring Bride 


Nothing could be more acceptable than one of 
our Dressing Bags. It would. be used and appre- 
ciated from the marriage day. We have an im- 
mense stock to choose from—the largest in America. 

Some of the bags are imported and some our own 
make, but everyone in the latest designs for comfort 


y in traveling. 


PRICES FROM $12.00 up to $75.00 
is free. It fully describes the leading lines 
Book 1] of Dressing Bags we have and other 
“TULIAN SALE” styles of Traveling 


and Leather Goods not purchasable elsewhere. 


\ ev JULIAN SALE 


Leather Goods Company, Limited 
105 KING ST. WEST, A TORONTO 

















Mahogany Buffet, No. 155. 


Come and see our Spring display of new furni- 


ture. The best in all grades is here at reasonable 


prices. 





THE CHAS. ROGERS & SONS CO. 


Limited 
97 YONGE STREET 























Sow the “Queen City? === 


: LAWN GRASS SEED 


/ 
. PER POUND 25c. 
it Large Packet 10c. 





and you will soon have a 
beautiful green Lawn. 


iy 
\\. = = - = ea 
\ 
\! Th F Named Varieties in Steele re 
n() ere are Celebrated ‘‘Best Mixed”’ : : ; ; : 
i! 
iv 
id 
‘; Price per pound 75c. Ib. 25c. Oz. 10c. 
4 
ae 
‘) 
i Our beautifully illustrated 100 page Catalogue Free. 
‘ 
iv 


: The Steele, Briggs Seed Co., 


a 
Phone Main 1982. 130 & 132 King St. E. 














' 
Uncle Sam’s Customers. | imports A billion-dollar busine 

| Next, by a very long interval, comes 

John Bull is the best customer In | Germany, which took $225,000,000 of 

1908 the exports to Great Britair Ameri in goods and sent to the United 

amounted to $768,000,000, the imports | States $122,000,000. True, our exports to 

from it to the United States to $308,- Germany have risen from $88,000,000 in 

000.000. Fifty-two per cent. of Ameri- 1898, an increase of more than 150 per 

: cent., while our exports to Great Bri- 


can exports; 31 per cent. of American: 
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Fine 
Wall-Papers 


bring to mind at once the name of Elliott 
& Son. Weare not content until we have 
the best the world produces. From toc. to 
$10.00 per roll you will find distinction in 
pattern. 





every 


Parquet Floors 


Manutacturing in our own factory we can 
produce any design more promptly and at a 
lower price than any other firm in Canada. 
Our guarantee of good workmanship has 
forty years’ business experience behind it. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Interior 
Decoration 


A staff of decorators unapproached in the 
Dominion gives us an acknowledged pre- 
eminence in church and house decoration. 
We are lirge contracts daily 
throughout the country because our designs 
and prices are right. 


making 


The ELLIOTT & SON @. 


LIMITED 


79 King St. West, City. 


Spring Cleaning. 











Dwellings Cleaned by Compressed Air. 
Our system is absolutely DUSTLESS. 
Carpets cleaned without removal. 


Tapestry and silk walls cleaned. billiard 
tables, pianos and upholstered furniture 
CM ek Gg | eee 


1413 


"PHONE 
MAIN 











59 and 6l Victoria St 








The Wardrobe Convenient. 


THE WEIR PATE 





One style has a series of drawers for hats, shirts, 


April 30, 1904 





This is the newest and 
best portable wardrobe 
yet built. The Weir 
patent wardrobe. 

Capacity —Fight 
suits including trousers. 

No creasing—-Coats 
and vests hung on 
shape-retaining 
forms, which hang on 
an Extension Slide. 

Trousers hang on 
cross bar of form. 

Special Hooks for 
skirts. 

Clothes cabinet is 
dust and moth proof. 

The most convenient 
and compact space 
economiser for the care 
of clothes yet offered 
the public. 

Made in a score of 
st y |e s—combination 
chiffonier with or with- 
out mirror top, without 
mirror in door. Also 
made as a plain ward- 
robe with or without 
door mirror. 


collars, etc., 


NT. 


including a soiled linen bin inside the cabinet. 
All made in oak and mahogany, handsomely finished. 
This wardrobe is an ornamental and useful article of furniture as well 


as a wardrobe of large capacity. 


The cabinet illustrated is just 39 in. wide, 20 in. deep, 70 in. high. 


Sold in Toronto by the following d 


ealers :— 


THE T. EATON CoO., LIMITED. 
THE ROBERT SIMPSON CoO., LIMITED. 
THE J. F. BROWN CO., LIMITED. 


Prices from $25 up, 


according to style. 


Canada Furniture Manufacturers, Limited, 


TORONTO, 


CANADA. 





criminal offence, and that Rev. Silas 
Grubb be appointed secretary and or- 


ganizer.”’ 


N. B.—The influential citizens pres- 
ent, who passed the resolutiqn, con- 
sisted of Silas Grubb and Jack Stiles. 

Four months later the newspapers 
were worked for the following free 
ad.: 

“The Rev. Silas Grubb, the energetic 
organizer and secretary of the Society 
for the Suppression of Gum-Chewing, 
has just returned from a_ successful 


| trip through the Province in, the inter- 
| ests of the society. 


During his jour- 
ney he has addressed 71 public meet- 


taken in collections and donations $3,- 
210.15.”” 

A deputation from the society waited 
upon the Government and demanded 
legislation suppressing entirely the 
traffic in chewing gum. The Premier 
intimated that he was fully in sympa- 
thy with the objects of the society, but 
he was not immediately prepared to 





“Just Like a Woman.” 


She was most fair, of beauty rare, 
But, oh, her heart was lead. 

I praised her charms, her graceful arms, 
The poising of her head. 

She was my gem, my diadem, 
My rose without a thorn; 

But though I praised, she coldly gazed, 
And answered me with scorn. 





But, when I made a great tirade 
About her dearest friend, 

And swore her face was commonplace, 
She heard me to the end. 

She vowed ‘twas true, then tender grew, 
And, with a grateful air, 

Her head she pressed against my breast, 
And loved me then and there. 

—Arthur Macy, in “Smart Set.’ 


ees 
Toronto. 





Chicago. London, 


Good housewives are 


American exports to France were $88,- 
000,000, a gain of $31,000,000 since 1893; 
and the imports $80,000,000, a gain of 
$16,000,000. Little Holland took $73,000,- 
000 of our exports. To Asia our ex- 
ports, $20,000,000 in 1893, were $46,000,000 
in 1903; the imports swelled in the 
same time from $75,000,000 to $139,060,000. 
But look at something nearer home. 
Canada, regarded as a separate coun- | 
try and not as part of Great Britain, 
would be third among the customers. 
She imported $131,000,000 of American 
goods, an increase of 130 per cent. since 
1893; and our imports from Canada 
grew from thirty-four to fifty-three 
millions. Our nearest-by customers 
should not be overlooked in the chase 
of the Asian markets.—‘Everybody’s 
Magazine.”’ 


do, in a general way.” 
“Then you will know tha 


tally two or three glib sp 
for many years. The Feni 


champions of Ireland, 


by persecuting a barber, i 
on Sunday, or a druggist 





The Birth of a Great Movement. 


EV. SILAS GRUBB was feeling 
decidedly blue. A year ago he 
had entered upon his first pas- 


torate at Muggins’ Corners and 
already realized that he was not 
acceptable to his congregation. Mr. 
Grubb’s ideas ran to a ten minutes’ 
sermon and a choral service with a 
cornet accompaniment. The congre- 
gation objected to the brass band 
business, and preferred a fifty minutes’ 
sermon from Revelations, applying the 
vials of wrath to the other denomina- 
tions, to fit in with their theological 
theories So the Rev. Silas had sent 
for his bosom friend,- Jack Stitts, a 
rising lawyer, to ask his advice. On 
his arrival the pastor told him he was 
about to resign, and was at a loss what 
to do for a living. 
Mr. Stitts silently lighted his pipe 
and assumed that sad and abstracted 





collections in the 


ganize a new society, on 
basis, and you will be the 


salary. 

“We will at once organi 
into a public meeting and 
resolutions launching the 


How the scheme 


per extracts, being free <¢ 
movement: 


January 21. 


held last night. the Rev. 


acting as secretary, the f 
solution was unanimously 
“Whereas the 


A 


look, which indicated a fierce mental! habit of chewing gum is 


Klux-Klan, and similar organizations? 
Do you know their object?” 
“Well, yes,’’ said Silas, “I suppose I 


ostensibly to propagate certain crank 
ideas, but their main object is to af- 
ford fat salaries to the secretaries and 
; officials who run them. For instance, 
the Temperance Alliance poses as the 
champion of temperance, and inciden- 


tain have risen only 30 per cent. * The le the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Ku- 
{ 


made a good living out of the public 


hood have for forty years posed as the 
and the chief 
agitators have lived on the fat of the 
land. The Sabbath Observance Asso- 
ciation keeps itself before the public 


iced drinks on the Lord’s day. On the 
strength of these they can take up 
churches and pay 
their secretary three times the salary 
you draw. Now, we are going to or- 


tary, with all you can collect for your 
the Suppression of Gum-Chewing.” 


worked 
gathered from the following newspa- 


At a meeting of influential citizens, 


being in the chair and Mr. 


pernicious and sinful 


concede their requests. He was not in 
favor of hasty legislation, and, speak- 
ing for himself, as he had not yet as- | 
certained his colleagues’ views on the 
subject, he would like first to ascer- 
tain public opinion on the _ subject, 
which could more efficiently be done 
by a plebiscite. The deputation then 
withdrew. 

N. B.—The request for legislation was 
only a bluff to stimulate collections. 

The Rev. Silas Grubb now keeps a 
stylish trap, smokes 15-cent cigars, and 
enjoys the good things of this life. The ee ; : 
funny part of the business is he begins See it in R. Simpson Co.'s Furniture Dept. 
to believe he has a real mission, to 
stop gum-chewing. 

J. ENOCH THOMPSON. 






























partial to the Marshall 
Sanitary [lattress be- 
cause it is so clean, 
wholesome and 
healthy. Kept so by 
continual circulation of 
air through its perfect 
ventilation. 


ings, organized 45 branch societies and 


t they exist 


outers have 


an Brother- 








| The Cradle, Altar and the Tomb. 


Births 
Morrison—April 16, Toronto, Mrs. P. R. 
Morrison, a son. 


7 “ » | Cass—April 24, Toronto, Mrs. Thomas T 
London, and the New York “Sun Cass, a daughter. 


are amused by a paragraph in the pros- | yac oe 

pectus of Beerbdohm Tree’s School of eS ae e e me: (Oe) 
Acting, stating certain particular bene- Duncan—April 24, Toronto, Mrs. I.yvle 
fits which a course at the school offers Duncan, a son. . 
to curates of the established church | Stephens—April ‘5, Toronto, Mrs. Marshal} 
and to young clergymen of all denom- Neilly Stephens, jr., a daughter. 
inations. “For the small consideration 
of £12 a term,” says the “Sun,” jocose- 
ly, “Mr. Tree agrees to teach them the] ,, ’ ! , 
secret of how to hold the public, how _ or ios Gee. ~o See 
to acquire a stage presence, and how St. James’ Church, Mr. Norval F. 
to retain their grip on their congrega- Babb to Miss Etta Florence Corrie, 
tions under all circumstances. The first all of Stratford. 

sprouts from the Tree of Knowledge | Hellems—Anderson—On Apri! 2rd, at St. 
will be awaited expectantly.” Clement’s Church (Anglican), by the 


While Mr. Tree may not be able to ae Enid bo Wierik bite en 
convert halting preachers into great 


of St. Catharines. 

orators—not every stutterer that car- | Bryce—Allen—At the residence of the 
ries a pebble in his mouth and har- bride’s parents, 346 Brunswick avenue. 
angues the sea from the shore can be- on April 27th, by Rev. E. Ryerson 
come a Demosthenes—he can _ bring Young, John Johnson Bryce to Ida, 
about a very desirable improvement in Sanenter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
pulpiteering. Elocution is a sadly ne- Allen. 


glected study, although it is of the Appade Luke to Willian ocenee. Dar 








t he shaves Elocution and The Pulpit. 


if he sells 





the same 
field secre- 





Marriages 
ze ourselves 
pass a few 
“Society for 


may be 


ids. for the 


Silas Grubb 
John Stitts 
ollowing re- 
adopted: 

Gert- 
alarmingly 


struggle. After five minutes’ ponder- | on the increase, 
ing he struck the table with his hand, | 
exclaiming: “Silas, I’ve got the job for 
your life, so chuck this little 
shop as soon as you like. Now listen; sion of gum-chewing; 
to me. You have heard of the Tem-| be applied for making the 
perance Alliance, the 








INTERIOR VIEW OF “IRON BLOCK.” 
(Photograph by Mr. G. E. Gooch.) 
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destroying the health 
and ruining the morals of the younger 
generation, be it resolved that a society 
gospel | be organized for the complete suppres- 
that legislation 
manufac- 


Fenian Brother- | ture, sale, or use of gum in any way a 
i 








first importance to a preacher and to | Bradley—Guest—April 27, Toronto, Laura 


his congregation. It is amazing that 
divinity students, who intend to make 
preaching their life-work, do not take 
pains to perfect themselves in the elo- 
cutionary art. The best of sermons 
falls on stony ground unless it is de- 
livered in a pleasing way. Too many 
preachers deem their work well done 
when they have prepared the matter 
of a sermon, and they leave the deliv- 
ery to take care of itself. Lacking the 
graces of oratory, they fail to impress 
themselves on their audience. Aware 
that the sermon is good, the preacher, 
unskilled in elocution, still lacks power. 
He does not reach his people. He does 
not thrill them and rouse them. He 
does not breathe fire into their souls. 
Their coldness, reacting, chills him in 
turn. 

It is the fashion to say that elocution 
is .of no use nowadays either to the 
clergyman, to the statesman, to the 
lawyer or to any public man. One 
reads that congregations, parliaments, 
courts and juries, and all audiences, 
disregard rhetoric and heed only the 
solid contents of a discourse. Oratori- 
cal flights, say the Washington cor- 
respondents, are seldom heard in either 
house of Congress. The man that gets 
the readiest and most attentive hear- 
ing from Congress, they say, is the one 
that makes a palin, business talk, go- 
ing straight to the point and using few 
words. This may all be true enough, 
but the correspondents do not always 
discern elocution. True art is to con- 
ceal art. Oratory that suggests arti- 
ficiality is bad art, A consummate 
elocutionist knows how to make a 
speech in the simple as well as in the 
grandiose manner. He has the tact of 
his art. He adapts his style to the 
theme and to the occasion. 


a Guest to Bernard Grove Brad- 


le 

sant -May—April 2%, Toronto, Alice 
Maud Beatrice May to John Albert 
Howell. 

Thompson—Everett—April 2%, Amy Alice 
Everett to Thomas Hugh Thompson. 
Jackson—Murphy—April 6, Buffalo, N.Y., 
Maud Marie Murphy to Arthur J. 

Jackson. 





Deaths 


Clarkson—April 21, Montreal, Rev, John 
B. Clarkson, M.A. 

Selby—April 23, Toronto, Thomas Selby, 
aged 79. 

Somers—April 2%, Toronto, George L. 
Somers, aged 9 years. 

Thompson—April 26, Toronto, Frank Alan 
Boyce Thompson, aged 2 years. 

Villiers—April 23, Toronto, Henry Louis 
Phillipe Villiers, aged 73 years. 

Brooke—April 23, Sorcete, D. Osborne 
Brooke, Jr., aged 44 years. 

Cliff—April 23, eg Mrs. May E. 
Cliff, aged 33 

Smith—April 24, ‘st “Catharines, Frederick 
Cawthorpe, aged 2 years. 
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The Leading Undertaker 
359 Yonge Street Phone M. 679. 








Ww. H. STONE 


Undertaker 


NGE STREET. 
343 "° Phone Main 982 












